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CALCUTTA REVIEW. 


Arr. L—A Year's Campaigning in India, from March 1857 to 
March 1858. By Jurrus Mepiry, Captain, Bengal Kngi- 
neers. London: W. Thacker and Co. 1858. 


In a former number of this Review we entered into the 
history of Havelock’s Indian Campaign, and ended with a 
hope ‘that we might be able, at some future time, to enter 
into the further deeds of that force, which, with some additions 
to its strength, upheld its name so nobly, when ended the 
generalship of Outram at the Alumbaugh. We now hasten to 
perform the, to us, agreeable task, and the more so, as beyond 
the few pages in the book now before us, (and these only 
relating to the latter part of the blockade,) we have not seen 
any account of the glorious defence of the Alumbaugh by the 
force under Sir James Outram 

When the Commande r-indiihiet left. so suddenly on the 27th 
November 1857 for Cawnpore, Sir James Outram was left to 
defend the Alumbaugh with the old force, stre ngthened by the 
military train, some artillery, and Hl. M.’s 75th. At that time 
we do not know what the exact number of the force might be, 
but, however, it was not above 3,000 ; it frequently fluctuated, 
nd latterly it came up to 4,500. 

The Alumbaugh itself is a walled enclosure of several acres 
in extent, yerrounded by a strong wall, with little pagoda- 
shaped housed at the angles, and towards the road a large door- 
way in the centre. In the middle of the garden itself stands a 
pretty large house. ‘The garden is situated to the right of the 
road le: ding from Caw npore to Lucknow, and is somewhere 
about two miles from the city itself. This then formed our 
advanced out-post, and was defended by a detachment of men 
and some guns. Behind, and about half a mile distant from this, 
the camp was placed, stretching in a straight line from right 
to left of the road. In a short time, as the enemy showed their 
teeth, various advanced batteries were erected, trenches dug, 
and abattis laid down; advanced posts were ‘also erected at 
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either flank, that on the right being the old fortress of rip 
bad. which had been recently ~ aeneeen and repaired, and 

apable of sustaining a defence 
Se ek dere the enemy left us unmolested, so that 
our brave General had some few days to make his disposi- 
tions: on the 2nd of December it became evident that. the 
enemy were preparing batteries to the left of our position. 
As the days wore on, if became more and more appa- 
rent that, while we were preparing tor the defensive, the 
enemy were no less determined to assume the offensive. On 
our left front the enemy could be observed busily employed 
making batteries; and men on horse-bac ‘k, well attired and 
evide ntly men of rank, might be seen superimtending the 
erection of the works. On the right front the enemy seemed to 
be more quiet; but gradually, as time rolied on, the enemy 
became A sly and in addition to firing from his guns, m: iny 
attacks on both sides of our position were made, but alw: ays 
repulsed by us. When the foree was broken up at the final 
rs of Lue know our position was intact. Captain Medley 
thus describes the state of aflairs at the Alumbaugh :— 

“Skirmishing went on all the day lone between our advanced 
‘ pickets and those of the eneny, and his distant batteries 
‘usually blazed away a little morning and evening, but without 
‘doing very much damage. On certain days Pandy would 
‘ serew his courage to make an attack, and then out they 
* swarmed, very much in the old Delhi fashion: clouds of men 
‘advaneing in front and on both flanks, and coming on very 
‘ valiantly, until they got within grape distance of our guns, 
‘ when they were usu illy pounded by the artillery, and if the y 
‘ wave a chance, eh: irged by the cavi ry. Olpherts’ batte Ty and 
‘the milit: ary tram particularly distinguished themselves in 
‘ this work, and m: my hundreds of Pandies were slain in these 
‘attacks by those two corps.’ 

The tirst affair we had with the enemy was on the 22nd 
December, at the village of Gahilee. Information having been 
received by the General that a large body of the enemy were 
going to pass us and occupy the village ‘of Bunnee, some six 
or seven miles in our rear, and thus to eut off our communiea- 
tion with Cawnpore, about half the foree moved out in the 
direction of the Dilkoosha road, towards the Little Village of 
Gahilee. The foree marched off very early in the morning, and 
while it was quite dark, headed by our brave leader. On we 
marched, and just at day-break reached a tope of trees, in which 
the advanced picket of the enem y was placed; as we approached 
this picket we were immediat ‘ly challenged, and then a 
jabbering, hallooing, and tiring of random shots ensued. Our 
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party immediately divided, one part going with a hurrah after 
the enemy retreating from the earde n, “the other advancing 
towards the village of Gahilce, where two guns and a large 
quantity of ammunition were taken, so that the ‘y were de heated, 
and their plans entirely destroyed for the present. Our less 
was upon the whole very trifling, two men were killed and a 
few wounded. The 5th and the Volunteer ¢ ‘avalry had nearly 
if not all the casualties, some horses were also either killed or 
wounded—upon the whole, the expedition was a most successful 
one. An elephant from the enemy got astray and caused 
no little amusement running about, “Dut fortunately doing 
ho damage to any one; af last some of the Seikhs suc- 
— in capturing and leading him away in triumph, one 

them acting as mahout with great glee. As our task was 
compl ted and the object gained for which we had been striving, 

¢ prepared to retire, with the Seikh Regiment of Feroze- 
Mie covering the retreat in skirmishing order. We had just 
been long enough on the ground, as it appeared, with our small 
force, for -the news of our attack had evidently reached Luck- 
now, and like a nest of hornets they were coming down upon 
us; as we retreated, a few round shot came near us, but 
failed to do any damage, and we returned to the camp in safety, 
not a little pleased at the success of our raid. 

lor a few days we had a little more peace, and up to the 
12th January we had only inom attacked once at night in force, 
the Alumbaugh being the point of attack. On the 12th, 
however, there was a general attack by the enemy upon our 
position, but it terminated without their gaining any advantage. 

It was our fortune to be out to the left of our position, 
where IH. M.’s 5th and the Seikhs were sent to: a body of the 
enemy were posted in a village, from which we succeeded in 
dislodging them, but immediate y behind this they commenced 
pitching 24-pounder shot, shrapnel, : and grape very liberally into 
us, aiming very well for HH. M.’s oth, “who were lying down, 
but injuring no one. The Seikhs had two men wounded 
slightly, and two men were wounded in the Alumbaugh: one 
officer had a narrow escape on the right, a round shot passing 
sufficiently near to contuse his arm. 

The repulse thus made, and the loss they had sustained, 
prevented any further demonstrations next day ; : but it was 
rumoured that their third and grand final attack would be 
made on the 15th, when, if they did not exterminate us, the 
Lucknow pundits had it, their reign would be over. <A melan- 
choly accident occurred on the evening of the 13th: the 
sergeant major of the military trai, while going his rounds, 
was caught by the rebels, and a coolie brought us in the 
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intelligence that his head was par: aded through the streets next 
The cause a this distressing 


day as that of a great General. 
it was supposed by some that he 


aceident is not exactly known ; 
had got bewilde red,aand strayed into the enemy’s out-posts ; 


others thought that he had been challenged by a picket of 
the Seikhs, and, bei ing bewildered by their chi lle nge, mistook 
them for the enemy, “and went away in the direction of the 
rebels, thinking he had just escaped from them. 

The attack which was e xpected on the 15th January did not 
take place: but on the 16th a general attack was made by the 
rebels on both right and left fl inks. but they were repulsed with 
loss at both points. On ther ight they charged a picket encamped 
at a battery we were erecting, but in whic Lino evuns were, a fact 
the rebels were doubtless as well aware of as ourselves. The 
picket had to retire to their entre nchments, and on a dense 
body of the rebels came, headed by a brave leader on a horse, 
and fantastically dressed ; he was quickly popped off his horse. 
The Seikh Regiment of Ferozepore having received notice, 
and be ing close at hand, rushed along at the double, and with 
the picket succeeded in dri iving the enemy from the place. In 
their hasty flight they left two of their number wounded near 
the entrenchme - One of them was alive and sensible, with 
severe injuries of his legs; he had a red spot on his forehead, 
the mark of M: th tbeer, the god of war; the mark was a fresh 
one, and, doubtless, before the attack, these men had been invok- 
ing success on their enterprise from Mahabeer, the monkey 
god, and god of war; this man was apparently only a soldier. 
The second prisoner we brought m seemed in a worse state 
than the other, and he turned out to be the leader, and with 
another officer we went up to where he lay, to see if life still 
remained. He had on a “meerzai,” with white piping made 
in the European fashion, which, on being taken off, showed 
beneath the coarse red serge clethes of a religious devotee. 
He apparently seemed dying from a series of i injuries which he 
had received ; both of his e yes had been cut out by sword cuts, 
a piece of his skull sliced off and lying loose, his thigh bone was 
also fractured, and he had some other injuries besides: he 
gradually showed signs of animation, and he was taken into 
the Seikh e amp to try and extract information from. 

When leading his force on so. br: avely, he was attired gs 
Hunoomaun, with a curious hat on, and a tail behind him, 
made of twisted cane, with a fi; ag attached to it. The « cap was 
taken by the men of. Her Majesty’ s 90th, who formed the 
picket, and the Seikhs got the tail into their possession—they 
are both now, or were, in the possession of Her Majesty’ s 90th, 
ke ‘pt as trophies of the defeat. 
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The origin of this rash attempt was religious fanaticism ; the 
leader pe ‘rsonitied the god of war. His followers had evidently 
wound themselves up to the highest pitch of religious enthu- 
siasm, and probably had themselves besides drugged with 
bhang ; indeed, when the common soldier was interrogated as 
to who was the leader, he replied Mahabeer, and most likely 
they fancied that the real god had for the time entered the body 
of their leader, who, to do him justice, showed a bravery worthy 
of a better cause. He was very penitent, and owned to bei ing 
the spiritual leader of the msurgents ; he was a Brahmin of the 
dhoobie class, but some of our Seikh spies, who saw and 
spoke to him in Lucknow, averred that he was the leader of the 


In re ply to inquiries, he sometimes 


insurgents round about us. 
said he was in the 9th, sometimes in the 22nd N. _— evidence 


seemed to be in favor of his having been in the 22nd N. 1.* 

On the next day we had a false alarm. On the I&8th the 
cuinp was quict enough, but it was said that on the 19th 
the grand attack would take place. The leader of the rebels, 
who was our prisoner, advised us to be on our guard; but he 
said that, although there were upwards of 200,000) soldiers in 
Lucknow, there were in reality none, for that they were 
only so in name, and that they were all arrant cowards. 
The anticipated attack did not come off however, and it was 
then rumoured that the rebels were nearly at their wit’s end, 
being without proper leaders, or any combined plan of offensive 
operations. It was also said that the ‘y were greatly annoyed at 
the loss of their spiritual leader, that the shops ‘of Lucknow 
were closed when the news arrived, and that a general looting 
match took place, a queer way of showing grief. 

On the 2Ist four Seikh ¢ lavalry were reported to have given 
themselves up, and it was said that fifty more wanted to come in. 
The rebels were said to be anxious to come in also, but wanted 
their former rights restored to them, in fact, the status quo ante 
bellum. The Begum was said to be also willing to come in, if 


her lite and the life of her son were spared. 


* The future history of these men may not be uninteresting. Sir James Outram 
allowed them to remain with the Regiment of Ferozepore under Dr. Brown. The 
sepoy died, but the leader recovered, was taken with the Seikh camp to Luck- 
now, and remained in their camp during the final taking. He was made over to the 
civil authorities, condemned to death, but recommended to mercy by Major Barrow, 
who was made acquainted with the circumstances of the case. The last time we 
heard of him he was sent to his village, in truth he could do no further harm. 
He was known in the camp as Bedeekedas Hunoomaun, and the origin of his name 
is too good a joke to pass unrecorded. In the despatch or notice of the attack he was 
described as advancing bedeck’d as Hunoomaun, this probably was not very distinct- 
ly written, for it was transformed into Bedeekedas Hunoomaun when it was noticed 
by the authorities. This man possessed great influence, and was really the spiritual 
leader of the Hindoos, He is said to have received Rs, 200 a day. 
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The last attack seems to have dispirited the rebels not a 
little. for on the 22nd we were not disturbed, the only event, 
beyond the usual firing from our batteries and theirs, being 
that of a few sowars having been seen hovering in our rear, 
and some of them being cut up. H. M.’s 34th, some of the 
Rifles, and twelve guns were reported to have arrived at Bunnee, 
and to be coming into camp, the first appearance of the 
beginning of the end—the final taking of Lucknow. The 28rd 
passed over quietly enough. The 34th and Rifles did not come 
in, but a party from our camp went out instead to Bunnee to 
convey the provisions they had brought thus far with them ; 
it was reported that the 34th were to remain at Bunnee, and 
the Rifles at some place nearer Cawnpore. Between this and 
the 25th there was a state of comparative quiet, but 1t was 
reported that the rebels had carried their ammunition across 
the canal bridge of the Cawnpore road, a sign of coming 
fear and of their intention to concentrate themselves in the 
city itself. Indeed, from all accounts, they were now pretty 
frightened, for it was also reported that S000 men had gone 
home under their Chiefs, and that the Begum wanted to come 
into our camp, but was prevented by the belt of desperate men 
around us. It was also rumoured that a vakeel had gone off to 
the Commander-in-Chief. 

It seemed pretty clear from all that could be learned, that 
we were now only fighting with the mutinous sepoys, who, 
their fate being sealed, were desperate as an Asiatic can be. 
The events of the next few days were so meagre that we have 
nothing of moment to record. On the 26th an unfortunate 
coolie was struck by a round shot at the left advanced village, 
and the poor Oude villager, who had only been laboring as a 
working man,* was soon minus an arm. On the 29th we had 
very little firing from the enemy ; it was said that the city was 
in great confusion, and the people in great consternation, say- 
ing that it was of no use to resist the Knelish. 

The natives in Lueknow had it that Bareilly was taken. Two 
drivers of a gun battery and a native doctor of the 2nd Oude 
Irregulars came in with the usual story of imprisonment and 
eseape. There can be no doubt of the occasional truth of the 
statement, but the number of escapes from imprisonment must 
have been very large, to judge from appearance ; but in truth 
the Asiatic saw then that ours was the winning side, and 


* This man recovered perfectly. The Medical Officer who attended him and 
the Superintending Surgeon recommended him to Sir J. Outram for a pension. We 
afterwards saw in General Orders that Gungoo (which was his name) had been 
pensioned by Government, an act of generosity, and likewise of justice, to this 
poor villager maimed in our service. ; ; 
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accordingly they came to us in numbers, when our success 
was certain. 

What a curious psyehical study theAsiatic is! To him patriotism 
is an unknown word. How re audy the discontented, the disaffected, 
and the truly vagabond were, when the winning side seemed to 
be that of the rebels, to hunt to the death, torture, and up-root 
whole families of our countrymen with a persevering blood- 
thirstiness perhaps never be fore seen since time was. ‘Then ec: ime 
a period when there can be no doubt of our success, and it 
astonishing with what zest the natives often assisted us a 
promote our dominion and re-establish order. But let us be just 
also, for — the time of the rebellion they could do no other 
in many cases, but go with the stream and give adhesion and 
obedience to the governing power, whatever that power might be. 
We never believed that the mutiny was a popular one, but when 
anarchy became paramount, what could the people do, but go 
with the stream and obey those in power. It must have struc ck 

the people of most villages and the inhabitants of most towns that 
in those dreadful days, when not only European rule, but the ve ry 
face of an European was not to be seen, the chances of our reco- 
vering our raj were very remote indeed ; yet that to the great 
mass of the people the abolition of the British rule was a boon, 
we do not believe and cannot admit. To the designing hunter 
after power, the descendants of some former rulers, the fanatical 
Hindoo or Mahomedan, and the lawless budmash, the change 
was doubtless a weleome one, but the abolition of order re- 
acted on the well-disposed, and the ‘y must have found in the new 
Government that sprung up, with their frequent forced subsidies 
and the want of order and lust of plunder in their followers, 
a sorry substitute for our Government, which, with all its 
admitted imperfections in detail, is hecod on those principles 
of truth and justice which belong to a nation professing the 
Christian religion. 

On the Ist February we had a false alarm; as the enemy 
were observed in great force near the Alumbaugh on the 
Dilkoosha road, it was said that they would attack us, and 
that while we were out, the natives in camp would fire our 
tents. False alarms were very prevalent at this time, for next 
day we had a false alarm. The Moulvie, who was now said to 
be leading the force against us, had, it was said, been in 
confineme nt, and had promised, if released, to drive us back into 
the Ganges; but it was also said that, when released, he ran off 
as fast as he could. 

Little of consequence occurred for the next few days, but as 
usual in cases of little work, rumour with her many tongues 
was busy. The spies breught intelligence that twelve regiments 
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had gone away to fight in other parts of Oude, and twelve 


regiments remained. | 
The Begum, liberal in her distress, sent a khilut to Maun 


Singh of Fyzabad, and ordered him to go and fight against 
Jung Bahadoor’s force, which was steadily progressing towards 
j cknow. 

, The Moulvie still held aloof and sulked; he had also some 
‘resents sent to him from the Begum, but he refused to go to 
the Kaiser Baugh to see the Begum, or to be reconciled to her 
in any way—doubtless he was savage at his imprisonment and 
at the slight thrown upon him. The Moulvie, ike many other 
able men, was only respected in dangerous times appare ntly. 

It was also reported that the entrenchments recently occu- 
pied by us had been levelled to the ground. It was said that 
there was a talk of pending ne otiations in the city. 

The Begum waxed more and more liberal as her danger 
increased, for she offered to all landholders who would come 
and fight in her behalf two years’ free tenure of land. 

On the 13th February it was reported that Maun Singh had 
returned to Lucknow, and that 2,000 men out in the district 
had also returned. Nothing disturbed the routine in camp, no 
attacks, but the usual firing from the hostile batteries continued. 
H. M.’s 75th Regiment were ordered off to Kussowhe, their old 
station, on this d: ay, and marched off the next. This about the 
last of the Delhi force in the field got quarters, but poor old 
Havelock’s foree was still in the face of the enemy. 

On the lth the enemy summoned up sufficient courage to 
again act on theaggressive. This time they attacked the extreme 
left; a European soldier and a native artilleryman were the 
casualties on this occasion, the European was only wounded, but 
the native was killed. Rumours were afloat in camp that 
the rebels were again threatening Caw npore. 

On the [Sth February the enemy again attacked us, but this 
time it was a night attack that they favored us with. It 
lasted four hours, and the din and tumult during that period 
was of the most unparalleled character : mingled with the roars 
of cannon and the firing of musketry might be heard the 
usual jabbering of the mighty host, the hum of an Asiatic 
horde—which once heard is not easily forgotten, and which, 
instead of carrying to you the idea of order, “makes you believe 
that every one is acting on his own authority, and wants his 
ne ighbor beside him to do the same as himself. 

If this huge unwie dy mass did not perform deeds of valour 
and behave itself in an ‘exemplary manner, their Moulvies, Goo- 
roos, and buglers did. The buglers kept incessantly sounding 
the advance and the double in their—alas!—obdurate ears. 
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The Moulvies were roaring themselves hoarse, and the Gooroos 
of the Hindoos were sounding their conch shells, but all would 
not do; and they retired after their four hours’ hard work, well 
mauled, while we had only two men wounded. 

The scene was altogether a novel, and a most impressive 
and erand one. The night was dark, and only uminated 
by the myriads of fl: ishing light, principally from the enemy's 
large front, and cxased by the discharge of their mus- 
kets; then eame the sharp ‘rattle of their immense volleys, 
mingled with the flash and the hoarse boom of our guns from the 
Alumbaugh, while we stood still awaiting the advance of the 
immense hordes collected around us; but by and bye the din 
waxed fainter, the terrific fire lessened, and evide ntly relieved 
by their truly great exertions, they retired, and thought them- 
selves very brave fellows indeed. 

The exertions they so perseveringly made were followed up 
next day (Sth Kebruary) by another attack upon our position. 
We were - with a portion of the force for three hours in the 
sun, and felt very fatigued and exhausted after it—we felt 
in any thing but an amiable mood towards the rebels. 
They annoyed us a good deal with 9-pounder shot from a 
horse battery, but it ended as usual in our maintaining our 
position. 

Up to the 25th February troops had been gradually arriving, 
the 7th Hussars, Hodson’s Horse, the Ist Bengal F usiliers, and 
a battery of Horse Artillery having arrived, and on the 25th 
the whole ( ‘avalry, the Horse Artillery, and nearly all our Right 
Brigade went out to the right to try and catch a couple of 
horsed guns which had been unnoying us lately. We perfectly 
succeeded bringing in a 9-pounder gun and a 24-pounder 
howitzer, with 12 horses behitisine to them, and we succeeded 
in killing a great many of the enemy besides. Towards the 
left of us a heavy fire was kept up as we advanced on the right ; 
with some of the Horse Artillery and the Seikhs the village 
was taken with a hurrah, the enemy scampering away. But 
the hottest work took place nearer Jellalabad, where our force 
in most part advanced to capture the guns. Our casualties 
for the day were four men killed and thirty-two wounded, 
upwaris of twenty horses were also disabled. Our casualties 
were principally caused by musketry fire from trees, the 
sepoys having hit upon this mode of fichting, at last they were 
dislodged principally by grape shot, but not without having 
caused no little trouble.” This was not the first time they had 
tried firing down from trees. When the Commander-in-Chief 
relieved Lucknow, the enemy tried the same plan at the 
Mahomed Bagh. 
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On the same evening, about 5 p. M., the enemy, doubtless not 
a little enraged at the Joss they had sustained, commenced uu 
most terrific fire of musketry upon our position to the right, 
which continued until 8 next morning. They attacked us 
repeatedly on that side, and were always repulsed with loss ; 
the rumour next day in camp was to the effect that in two days 
they would exterminate us. Meanwhile we were cheered by the 
news that Brigadier General Franks had attacked Sultanpore 
and taken twenty guns, nine of them being of large calibre, 
without losing a single man. It was also said that Pecl’s 
battery, with the 42nd and 93rd, were in camp some few miles 
off. The Commander-in-Chief arrived in the camp, collecting in 
our rear, and on the Ist March he paid our camp a visit, again 
returning to his camp some miles off. ‘The enemy were very 
quiet, and it was rumoured among us that they were deserting 
the city in large numbers. 

On the 3rd March, the Commander-in-Chief, with the 42nd, 
34th, 88th, 53rd, 93rd, and Coke’s Rifles, ten troops of 
artillery, and a large body of cavalry, marched past. This 
imposing force, although quite near, was scarcely discernible 
from a heavy shower of rain. In a very short time we heard, 
to our surprise, his guns and musketry on our right flank, 
and they proceeded on to the Dilkoosha, overcoming all 
obstacles, capturing two guns, and having only a few slightly 
wounded. Doubtless the easy manner in which the force got 
so far in advance was owing to the Commander-in-Chief not 
having halted, but pushed his troops on, as the enemy most 
likely caleulated on his joining our force first and then march- 
ng On. 

It was rumoured in our camp that Brigadier General Walpole’s 
division marched the next day with the siege train and all the 
cavalry. It was said that the cavalry were to cross the Goomtce 
and cut up all fugitives. We were also told that the Com- 
mander-in-Chief was not taking the Martiniere, for while it was 
in possession of the enemy, they could not place their guns so 
well against us. We also heard that the enemy were flying 
from the city in great numbers. 

On the 5th March came the first symptom of the breaking up 
of our force. Sir James Outram left us on that day to take 
charge of a division, the Command devolving upon Brigadier 
Franklyn. On the same night Maude’s Battery left. us, and 
on the evening of the 6th the Governor left us also. The 
evenings were now much quicter, although the guns of the 
Commander-in-Chief’s force had been saying very little, but 
the batteries were preparing ; so we lived in daily expectation 
of hearing a grand roar. 
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On the 10th March the Alumbaugh and ourselves had 
suddenly to part company, for we also had now received our 
notice to quit, and had to march on a dark cold night to the 
Dilkoosha, arriving there on the morning of the llth. Before 
we arrived at our destination, we had to lie down a little, as we 
could not make our way to our position in the dark, and might 
have found ourselves on the guns of the enemy. In the 
morning, as the light came in, we saw the vast Army in its 
tents, truly a cheering sight to us, who had been ae ‘customed to 
a small force battling against vast hordes, but here at last 


< 


seemed something commensurate with Kngland’s greatness and 
renown. 

Here then may be said to end our actual experience of 
the Alumbaugh. After we left, the 5th, 78th Highlanders, 
Madras Fusilicrs, and some Artillery held their own nobly 
against a determined attack of the enemy. At last they also 
were ordered to advance and hem in the rebels, but owing to 
some misconception of the leader of the force, an Officer since 
dead, the object was not attained. And thus quietly and by 
piecemeal was this foree broken up, which had so arduously 
defended its position before Lucknow for so long a period. 
We use the word arduously with great confidence, for most 
of the force was incessantly on the « qui vive, and the c ‘amp was 
in many respects like the standing one before Sebastopol, for, 
although in point of bravery, our enemy was not to be com- 
pared to the Russians, yet in point of annoyance and prepara- 
tion, we probably were as much put about as was our enemy 
in its standing camp in the Crimea. 

We need not follow our victorious army, step by step, through 
the siege of Lucknow, until the final taking of the city, with 
its enormous defences, but cowardly dete nders : these events 
have been often described. We will content ourselves with 
some few concluding sketches of camp life and character at the 
Alumbaugh. 

And first of our brave General, whose merits every one 
is aware of, and whose gencrosity to his soldiers, and care of 
them is only equalled by his rare abnegation of self, and 
the way in which he avoids pushing himself before the public 
gaze. Of him it may be said, if it can be said of any one in a 
public ¢ capacity, that he was beloved by every one, and no trait 
in his character stands forth more pre-eminently than the 
manner in which he tries to advance the interests of, and prove a 
true friend to, those whose merits have entitled them to his 
favorable opinion. Of his bravery it is scarcely necessary to 
speak, yet we would allude to his charging at the he 
of the Volunteer Cavalry during the battle “of Mungarwur, 
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and with his stick knocking down the retreating rebels. 
At our attacks he was generally seen riding to the front, with 
his heavy massive face, quite unconcerned apparently, and 
with his never-failing cheroot in his mouth, which was gene- 
rally rather well chewed than well smoked. He was as cool as if 
he were on parade. 

Of his arrangements at the Alumbaugh no one can speak 
but in terms of the highest praise, when with scarcely 3,000 
men at first he successfully kept his position. All felt, from 
the complete and thorough manner in which preparations for 
defence against the enemy were made, that they were under the 
control of a master mind, and of one who, while he was, im 
questions of duty and discipline, the rigid General, wis also the 
amiable private gentleman and the kind and indulgent friend of 
the soldier. It is strange after all that Sir James Outram has 
done, that higher honors have not been heaped upon hin, but so 
much that is done by him is expected of him, that less notice 
is taken of his deeds, than if he were a less notable public man. 
Higher than all the honors he has or can possess, must be his 
conviction that those who have been under him both respect 
and revere his many great and amiable qualities. 

As regards food, we were better off than in the Residency ; 
but yet were far from perfection beyond our rations. Little was 
to be had, and we were for a long time badly off as regards 
what in Englend are termed luxuries, but which in India 
are real necessarics—towls, eggs, beer, wine, and cheroots. 
But gradually, as our position became established, and the 
villagers round about saw that we were willing to pay for 
what we got, a bazaar sprung up, while the Baboos, whose love 
of gain is greater than their fear of danger, avowedly great as 
that is, brought over supplies of good things from Cawnpore at 
exorbitant prices, but still consisting of articles which we were 
glad to get at any price. The bazaar soon became a very 
stirring place, a fashionable lounge in fact; lots of soldiers in 
easy undress, with their short cutty pipes in their mouths, might 
be seen wandering about the street of little tents, buying 
tobacco, pipes, &c., with an officer here and there ambitious of 
investing in cheroots, wine, or brandy. 

Upon the whole, the soldiers seemed to enjoy themselves 
despite their hard work at the Alumbaugh, for their supplies 
of clothing were often arriving, and their rations, to which they 
were already accustomed, were very plentiful. To the officers 
the ration food was scarcely so palatable. Many officers with 
an eve tor the comfortable had huts built of mud, some of twigs 
and wooden rafters and supporters, and the architectural designs 
were of the most fanciful description ; yet on two polats 
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they generally agreed—those of comfort and w: armth. The 
soldiers were encouraged to be cheerful by having games got 
up by subscription among the officers, but. their ereatest 
amusement was riding about on sorry little ponies, country 
tats, which they picked up for a trifle. Had the Ge neral 
wished his force to be a mounted one, he could have a 2oodly 
number of the equine species in camp, and lots of soldiers will- 
ing, although scarcely able to ride them, although, as they 
rushed past in twos, running races on the native saddle, they 
seemed to think themselves pretty able too. The most irksome 
thing for all was the state of preparation you had to be im, 
for nieht attacks necessitating your gener ally lying down in 
your clothes, for when a night alarm took place, regiments were 
formed in front of their tents so quickly that dressing was out 
of the question. The cold, too, to us at first insufliciently clad, 
was very trying, especially im the mornings; we shivered and 
stood against an old wall to catch the cheering rays of the sun ; 
but, upon the whole, the change was infinitely better when 
compared with the Bailhe Guard. The camp at night was a fine 
sight > Vou had the tents of our soldie Ty 1 front, and those of 
the oflicers behind, with a general quiet pervading them: a few 
soldiers in groups walking about conversing, while behind was 
the hum of the vast native army of followers, singing, jabbering, 
and enjoying themselves to their hearts’ content. But, upon the 
whole, they were a rather noisy set, especially when they struck 
up some native air, with perhaps twenty vocal performe rs, and 
a good many tom-toms: mingled with their hubbub was the 
ery of that ill-natured, but much- praised animal, the camel, 
whose ¢ ry is literally a heart-rending one. Here you would hear 
an elephant some distance off trumpeting, there a troop of 
jackals would be “ whoop, whoop, whooing,” and the general 
din would be enlivened by the pertinacious br: aying of the hosts 
of dhobies’ jackasses. We lost many a night’s rest from the 
latter, and often vowed to be the death of them. 

The native army was composed of cooks, dhobies, syces, dooly- 
bearers, &e., all indispensable, but of the whole the dooly- bearers 
were the most notable; their numbers were pretty great, and, 
indeed, they and their doglies formed no small feature of our camp, 
and among these doolies they lived. Iver ready, ever willing, 
they, a poor humble race, deserve a passing tribute for their ser- 
vices in this campaign. Often exposed to danger, wounded and 
killed, as we have known them to be, yet, as a vale, they kept 
true to us, and in the terrific rush into Lucknow under Have- 
lock, those who reached the Residency, equally with ourselves, 
had to run the gauntlet of that fearful fire and arduous struggle, 
which at last terminated in our reaching the beleaguered garrison 
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—poor fellows, they had to take their chance of wounds equally 
with ourselves. All honor to those humble bees in the great 
hive, without whom we would often have had many a poor 
European, helpless from disease, or wounded by the enemy, lett 
behind to a fate we shudder to think of, for were we to tell of 
our greatest fear, it was that we would fall alive and helpless 
into the hands of the enemy—the thought of this often threw a 
dismal shade across our not too imaginative mind. It is pleas- 
ing in the dismal record of native treachery and bloodshed 
to record one bright phase in the history of the Mutiny. We 
willingly record it also as we believe it 1s not undeserved. 

We must bear testimony to the bravery of our troops, and 
the gallantry and courage of our officers, and in doing so, there 
is brought to our mind a very brave act which we did not 
record as we ought to have done in our running narrative of 
the blockade. Major Gordon of the 75th, having charge of an 
advance battery to our left during one of the attacks, saw the 
sepoys coming on to attack his post with loud exultant cries, 
apparently sure of their prey. The Major told his men to 
keep out of sight and reserve their fire of musketry and grape ; 
the enemy, by their cries and confidence, seemed to think that 
we had either deserted or were deserting our post, so on they 
boldly came—bang went the guns loaded with grape, killing a 
number, and totally routing the enemy. 

One scene we saw is worth recording in these scraps of 
camp life, which shows that, if natives behave themselves in 
such a way as to gain our esteem, they are not neglected 
by us. Laeutenant-Colonel Olpherts, whose name is syno- 
nymous with courage, itrepidity and daring, had one of 
his native drivers killed in one of the attacks made upon 
us, and in one of our evening rides we observed this poor 
man’s funeral proceeding along with one European Officer 
among the throng, his commanding officer: it was a graceful 
tribute to a departed faithful servant of our Government, 
in troublous times, and we have no doubt was much observed 
and appreciated by the natives as such. 

At the extreme right of our position was the post of the Seikhs 
in a half ruined village, and on one ofthe houses was a rather 
tall turret, on which was placed a large telescope for the 
purpose of observing the movements of the enemy ; this was 
a favorite resort of the officers of the camp, who used to 
come up to see what was going on, and to hear the news 
from Lieutenant-Colonel Brasyer, the Commanding Officer of 
the Seikhs, who had generally spies out, and whose news was 
frequently very important. This officer, who has deservedly 
risen to a high position by his talents and hard service, had, 
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from his knowledge of the native language and character, 
a wonderful knack of eliciting information from natives— 
consequently his turret was the scene of many a_ pleasant 
gossip. 

Spi ice will not permit of our entering upon the deeds of 
regiments individually or their several br: ave leaders, nor is 
it necessary that we should do so, as their deeds are known 
to the world at large.* In these days of medals and clasps, it 
appears to us that ‘the exertions of this force merited a clasp. 
But when Havelock’s foree has no distinctive mark until it 
enters Lucknow—the whole mark of that force, up to the rescue 
of the garrison, being the India Medal, and after that period 
one clasp, with Lucknow upon it—we need not wonder at 
Outram’s defence of the Alumbaugh sharing a like fate. We 
have attempted to fill up a small gap in the history of the 
Mutiny, which may be of some little service to future historians. 
We believe that the story of Outram at the Alumbaugh, well 
told for years to come, will form one of the brightest spots in 
our annals of the Indian Campaign of 1857-58. 


*The troops that defended Alumbaugh were Olpherts’ and Maude’s battery, 
with perhaps another—we scarcely recollect now, Military Train and Volunteer 
Cavalry, Her Majesty’s 5th, 75th, 78th, 84th, and 90th Light Infantry, Seikh Regi- 
ment of Ferozepore, and some Madras Sappers and Miners. | 
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—poor fellows, they had to take their chance of wounds equally 
with ourselves. All honor to those humble bees in the great 
hive, without whom we would often have had many a poor 
European, helpless from disease, or wounded by the enemy, lett 
behind to a fate we shudder to think of, for were we to tell of 
our greatest fear, it was that we would fall alive and helpless 
into the hands of the enemy—the thought of this often threw a 
dismal shade across our not too imaginative mind. It is pleas- 
ing in the dismal record ot native treachery and bloodshed 
to record one bright phase in the history of the Mutiny. We 
willingly record it also as we believe it is not undeserved. 

We must bear testimony to the bravery of our troops, and 
the gallantry and courage of our officers, and in doing SO, there 
is brought to our mind a very brave act which we did not 
record as we ought to have done in our running narrative of 
the blockade. Major Gordon of the 75th, having charge of an 
advance battery to our left during one of the attacks, saw the 
sepoys coming on to attack his post with loud exultant cries, 
apparently sure of their prey. The Major told his men to 
keep out of sight and reserve their fire of musketry and grape ; 
the enemy, by their cries and confidence, seemed to think that 
we had either deserted or were deserting our post, so on they 
boldly came—bang went the guns loaded with grape, killing a 
number, and totally routing the enemy. 

One scene we saw is worth recording in these scraps of 
camp life, which shows that, if natives behave themselves in 
such a way as to gain our esteem, they are not neglected 
by us. Licutenant-Colonel Olpherts, whose name is syno- 
nymous with courage, intrepidity and daring, had one of 
his native drivers killed in one of the attacks made upon 
us, and in one of our evening rides we observed this poor 
man’s funeral proceeding along with one European Officer 
among the throng, his commanding officer: it was a graceful 
tribute to a departed faithful servant of our Government, 
in troublous times, and we have no doubt was much observed 
and appreciated by the natives as such. 

At the extreme right of our position was the post of the Seikhs 
ina half ruined village, and on one of. the houses was a rather 
tall turret, on which was placed a large telescope for the 
purpose of observing the movements of the enemy ; this was 
a favorite resort of the officers of the camp, who used to 
come up to see what was going on, and’ to hear the news 
from Lieutenant-Colonel Brasyer, the Cemmanding Officer of 
the Seikhs, who had generally spies out, and whose news was 
frequently very important. ‘This officer, who has deservedly 
risen to a high position by his talents and hard service, had, 
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from his knowledge of the native language and character, 
a wonderful knack of eliciting information from natives— 
consequently his turret was the scene of many a pleasant 
gossip. 

Space will not permit of our entering upon the deeds of 
regiments individually or their several br: ave leaders, nor is 
it necessary that we should do so, as their deeds are known 
to the world at large.* In these days of medals and clasps, it 
appears to us that ‘the exertions of this force merited a el: usp. 
But when Havelock’s foree has no distinctive mark until it 
enters Lucknow—the whole mark of that force, up to the rescue 
of the garrison, being the India Medal, and after that period 
one clasp, with Lucknow upon it—we need not wonder at 
Qutram’s defence of the Alumbaugh sharing a like fate. We 
have attempted to fill up a small gap in the history of the 
Mutiny, which may be of some little service to future historians. 
We believe that the story of Outram at the Alumbaugh, well 
told for years to come, will form one of the brightest spots in 
our annals of the Endien Campaign of 1857-58. 


* The troops that defended Alumbaugh were Olpherts’ and Maude’s battery, 
with perhaps another—we scarcely recollect now, Military Train and Volunteer 
Cavalry, Her Majesty’s 5th, 75th, 78th, 84th, and 90th Light Infantry, Seikh Regi- 
ment of Ferozepore, and some Madras Sappers and Miners, 
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16 COLONISATION AND SETTLEMENT LN INDIA. 


Arr. I1.—Report of the Select Committee appointed to inquire 
into the Progress and Prospect, and the best Les to be 
adopted for Promotion of European Colonisation and 
Neltle ment in India, especially in the Hill Districts and 
healthi *% climates of that Country, as well as jor the 
ertension of our Conmerce with Central Asia. Ordered 
by the House of Commons to be printed. August 9, 1859. 


THE Select Committees, appointed by the House of Commons 
in the Sessions of 1858 and the first Sessions of 1859, to mauire 
into the progress and prospects, and the best means to be adopted 
for the promotion of Kuropean Colonisation and Settlement ne 
India, made from time to time tive several Reports of the Minutes 
ot Evidence taken before them ; but the latter ot these Com- 
miittees came to a premature decease on the sudden dissolution 
of Parliament in April 1859 without having made any final 
Report upon the result of the Inquiry. . he 

The present Parliament appomted a new Committee, consisting 
of the following Members, viz. :—Messrs. William Ewart, Heury 
Baillie, Gregson, Kinnaird, Knight, Lowe, Arthur Mills, Richard- 
son, Danby Seymour, John Benjamin Smith, Vansittart, Villiers, 
Sir Erskine Perry, and Colonel Sykes, all of whom had sat upon 
the former Committee of 1859, to whom were referred the 
evidence reported by the former Committees. This last Com- 
mittee, after taking further evidence, made their final Report 
upon the whole on the 9th of August last. 

We must confess that the effect produced upon us by a first 
perusal of this Report was a feeling of disappointment. The 
Committee appeared to us not to have bottomed most of the 
subjects into the investigation of which they had dived. Inde- 
cision in opinion and hesitation in suggestion characterised some 
portions of the Report, while in. others conclusions were jumped 
to from what seemed to be very insufficient premises. We are, 
however, inelined to believe that the over-wrought expectation 
entertained by the Indian public of what a Parliamentary Inquiry 
into Indian grievances would bring forth, rather than any failure 
of industry or ability on the part of the Committee, has been the 
cause of our dissatisfaction. The organism of Indian society is 
so intricate that it cannot be understood from any merely 
telescopic observation. Patient and searching inquiry on the 
spot is needed: and perhaps the best use that we can make of 
the Report before us is to point to it as showing the necessity for 
a local Commission to elicit information which has escaped 
the notice of a Committee sitting in London; and to arrive at 
certunty upon questions, with respeet to which that Committee 
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has, in many instances, rather disclosed a doubt than formed a 
judgement. 

We cannot deny, however, that the Committee have done 
excellent service by setting at rest, in a very decided manner, 
a discussion Which, as long as it remained open, mvolved danger 
to the fortunes of many an industrious English laborer. The 
Committee “think if proper to commence their Report by a 
‘restriction, obvious to almost every one, of the sense in which 
‘Colonisation must be applied to India. Though sanctioned in 
‘its application to that country by modern usage, and by such 
: high authority as that of Lord Metealfe, the term ‘ Colontsa- 
‘tion hitist, In this mstanee, clearly he limited to a class of supe- 
rior settlers, who may, by their enterprise, capital, and science, 
“set im motion the labor, and develop the resources of lndia.” 
The Committee go on to remark, that “the imducements to a 
‘settlement of the working classes of British Isles are not. 
‘evenerally to be found in diadia. hose inducements are high 
‘wages, the facility of obtaining land at an easy rate; the enjoy- 
ment of a constitution framed atter that of the mother-coun- 
. try 5 a temperate climate, and the prospect ot forming a part 
‘of a community speaking our language and conforming to our 
‘aqnanners and customs. The settlement of India took place at 
a period of remote antiquity, Its lands have mostly been 
‘appropriated ; the wages of labor are low; its Government. is 
‘absolute 5 its climate is generally unfavorable to the perma- 
nent residence and merease of the British race, and to labor in 
‘the open wr; and its usages, languages, and religions are 
strange and repulsive to the Mnelish laborer, or these 
reasons, and im accordance with the testimony laid before 
them, your Committee are of opinion, that India eannot com- 
‘pete with the boundless regions of America or Australia as 
* 2 home for the laboring emlerant.” 


+ 


. 


We are grateful to those who have, by such plain-speaking, 
saved Us from the prospect which the assertions of il class of 
writers, Who sought safety from a repetition of the horrors of 
1S57 in planting British communities here and there through- 
out India, threatened, if uncontradicted, to present to us, of 
deluded Hnehsh villagers burying their hopes and their children 
under the jungle miasma of Bengal or the fierce hot winds 
of the Upper Provinces.  Labors have not been fruitless, 
which have produced a paragraph fraught with so much prac- 
tical wood sense as 1s to be found in threat which we have 
quoted ; and it is therefore in no carping spirit, but solely 
with a view to profit, that we proeced to notice some of the 
particulars in which we consider the Report defective or unsatis- 
factory. 
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The Committee, after repudiating “ Colonisation,” recommend 
“Settlement,” limited to the capital and skill-endowed classes, 
by the following general description of its results :— 

““ Tt is stated by witnesses generally, that wherever Euro- 
‘neans have settled, a marked improvement in the country has 
‘followed ; the various products of the land have been developed, 
‘settlers have taken the lead in introducing steam navigation, 
‘and in discovering its indispensable auxiliaries, coal and iron ; 
‘in the extension of roads, and in generally lowering the cost of 
‘ production. | ; 

“It is justly observed by Mr. Marsham,* that, from their 
‘intercourse with the people, settlers must naturally know 
‘more what is passing in their minds than the agents of the 
‘Government: the position of the settlers rendering them vigi- 
‘ant and interested observers of the tendency of native 
‘opinion. 

“Where they reside, the rate of interest, often exorbitantly 
‘high, becomes reduced. The circulation of ready money is 
‘extended, and a steady rise takes place in the rate of wages. 

“Another good effect of settlement is its tendency to pro- 
‘mote the maintenance of order, A large extension of the num- 
‘ber of settlers over India would be a considerable guarantee 
‘against any future insurrection, and would tend to lessen the 
‘necessity for maintaining our expensive army.” 

Now, without denying the truth of a single statement in 
the above passage, we complain that the Report is defective in 
putting by, altogether unnoticed, the hotly-contested contro- 
versy : whether the signs of improvement, alluded to as attendant 
upon the presence of the European settler in India, are faithful 
indicia of a real increase in the prosperity and happiness of 
those among whom he has fixed his dwelling, or only of a state 
of things changed for the better merely as regards the author 
of the change. This controversy is not maintained against 
the settler merely by Hindoo and Mahomedan journalists, who 
might be supposed to echo the sentiments of native zemin- 
dars, jealous of a class of neighbors who rival their influence 
and dispute their power. One of those journalists has recently 
pointed attention to the following extracts from an official 
paper addressed to Government by Mr. Sconce, while Judge of 
Nuddea, a district abounding with indigo planters, and where, 
perhaps, the sort of civilisation which the European settler 
oa with him is farther advanced than in any other district 
in India, 


’ ] 7 * a 
So is Jolin Marshman, of the Friend of India, styled throughout the 
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Mr. Sconce writes :— 


Possibly, the main cause of objection to the cultivation of indigo is 
ascribable to the losses it entails, the sufficiency and quality of the crop 
being precarious, and the unliquidated advances being an irredeemable 


It is admitted that planters cannot cultivate indigo by their 


bande n. 
The returns do not remune- 


hired laborers. ‘They cannot make it pay. 
rate them with sutlicient ine: over and above the expenses of labor, 


Planters, therefore, prefer to throw. the expenses of cultivation on the 
ryots. Planters pay for the crop, ryots give their labor to produce the 
crop; but have we grounds to ussume that the rvot suceceds in a crop 
which the planters fail in? The precarious ni iture of the crop there is no 
contesting: and an enquiry of greater interest cannot be suggested than 
that of ascertaining both, whether the ryot’s absolute share of one year's 
crop be a just return to him for that year, and whether it be sufficient to 
cover the losses he incurs ina series of years. Some planters, it is said, 
take four bundles, some take six bundles of cut plant to the Rupee; and 
whether it be from gencrosity that one confines himself to the lower rate, 
or from right that the other enforces the higher, it is understood that, 
generally speaking, ryots are never in a condition to relieve themselves 
trom balances written against them in the factory accounts. 

But, as I understand, the connection of the planter and ryot is not 
simply that of a cultivator working upon the advances of a capitalist. 
The planter is not, and yet is, the cultivator. He selects the land: he 
directs and compels the ploughing, and the sowing, and the weeding. The 
land is “his cultivation,” and the ripened crop is cut for his vats. Un- 
questionably, by the energy and attention of the planter, the land is likely 
to be better tilled, and the crop more productive: but it is more in place 
to consider, whether the interference which he exercises, and the right he 
asserts, are compatible with his abnegation of the responsibility of a 
cultivating farmer, with the freedom and rights of the ryot, and the 
adequate remuncration of the ryots enforced, but, possibly, judiciously 
directed labor. An advance of two Rupees a beegah cannot justify the 
assertion of every sort of right, nor is it in any fair sense a measure of the 


ryot’s duty to labor, or the remuneration of his labor and his expenses 


additional to his own labor. Rather is it the reverse of the acknowledged 


remuncration of an exacted or required service, for to whatever extent the 
crop fails, the labor is practically disavowed, and the money paid in antici- 
pation is written bac k as a debt against the ryot. It secms to me that 
it is only by treating the subject in ‘this form, that the admitted unwilling- 
ness of the ryot to grow indigo can be thoroughly understood. Probably, 
his unwillingness is not feigned, and I feel deeply the importance of giving 
a definite if it were a true expression to his objections. 

Again, it is universally assumed that, in this district, ryots do not retain 
more than a half or a third, or less than a third of the advances oste nsibly 
paid to them. The chief or a large portion is absorbed by the factory 
amlah. Public officers, European ‘and Native, Native residents of the 
district, and others, speak of this as a fact which they believe, though 
possibly not one party so speaking can specify any case f falling within his 
individual knowledge. Public report may be as exaggerated as it is 
indefinite : necessarily a good deal depends upon the pl imter’s personal 
supervision at the time his money Is distributed, and it may be feared that 
the most commendable efforts of the planters, who distribute their own 
are, tosome extent, defeated by the mean peculation and uncon- 
scientious and faithless fraud of dependents, from which they, no more 
than the public departments of the State, can reckon on being exempt. 
My attempt to explain the reasons which possibly determine the ryot’s 


advances, 
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aversion to grow indigo would be incomplete, if I omitted this misappro- 
priation of his advances. It Is by the advances that the contract Is pro- 
tessedly constituted ; and obviously the countenance and aid to be given 
to that contract by the law should be materially affected by our assurances 
that the rvot fully received, or was responsible for not fully receiving, 
the consideration stipulated in his agreement. 

| do not know to what extent the advance consists, partly of cash, and 
partly of unliquidated balances of past years. | have seen Cases in which 
the advance, expressed in a renewed contract, consisted wholly of the 
balance of an account. I have scen a case in which, for the cultivation 
of 3! beegahs, the advances consisted of eight annas cash and six Rupees 
eight annas of old balances. Gene rally, 1 apprehend, the entire advance 
is in cash: this isa point, however, (as indecd are many others,) upon 
which I do not possess exact or sufficient information: but even the 
exception to the general rule must be deplored which would invoke the 
aid of penal law, to enforce the labor of the ryot for the adjustment of an 
old and unchecked debt. 

Here, as in Pubna, there is the same unwillingness on the part of the 
rvot to cultivate indigo, and on the part of the zemindar to let indigo be 
cultivated. From both parties over all floats a shadow of dissatisfaction, 
which, however, it may veil the nature and force of underlying interests or 
passions, is itself palpably manifest. Both say, we do not want it; we 
would rather be let alone; but practically both accede, one to the cultiva- 
tion of the repudiated crop, the other to the sub-letting of his estate to 
the proprietors of factories. But they say more, they say they act under 
constraint, and are unable to abide the issue of an unequal struggle. No 
one more than myself abhors dishonesty, or the exertion of malicious 
intiuence, from whomsoevcr it proceeds. 1 have nothing to say in favor of 
ryots who accept advances only to embezzle them, or of zemindars who, 
for selfish and fraudulent ends, instigate the evasion of the mutually bene- 
ficial and mutually acceptable engagement of planters and ryot ; but Lean 
not convert dissent into fraud, nor can I presume that the profits of a 
favorable speculation are, m the eves of the zemindars and ryots, to be 
derived, not from carrying the speculation to a completion, but by 
contemning the crop and incurring the perils of mis-appropriating the 
planter’s advances. Mar. Boautort states, but does not attempt to account 
for, the motives of zemindars in instigating ryots to evade their indigo 
agreements. In this distriet such interference is comparatively rare, 
but, supposing it were not so, and that the fact is as asserted. it cannot 
be without a purpose that zemindars oppose the cultivation of indigo ; 
indeed, they can assign no stronger reason than the Pubna ryot himself 
assigns, that indigo isa losing crop—but, besides, the Pubna zemindar may 
be intiuenced by other motives, which it is as important to ascertain. 
That the zemindar should seek a share in the ryot’s advances for the ad- 
Jjustinent of his rent is not censurable. Probably when the advance is 
made, seven or eight months of the Revenue Year have gone. The advance 
ee that the landlord s¢ Cs in the shape of harvest to cover his claim, and 
when the real harvest is cut well into the second year, far from yic lding 
rent to the zemindar, it may be, and often is, largely insufficient to balance 
the planter’s pre-payment sly’ 


| t to the ryot; and surely in the mere matter of 
nus-apprepriating vavances, upon which Mr. Beaufort lays so much stress, 
and w hie hh it is the express purpose of his letter to brine within the coeni- 
sance of the criminal law, ther medy is in the hands of the planter. “Let 
him not advance at all. He knows the zemindars and people are unmis- 


takeubly averse 1c Cneae . himde 4 ct 
seably averse to the engagement he binds theryot by. Let, then, the rvot 
cultivate his land in h ; 


advances, if adva 


is OW n Way W ith indigo if it be profitable, and W ith 
nees be desirable to him, paid at the risk of those who are 
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willing to accommodate him. It is the business of the legislator to ex- 
haust, not to increase, the opportunities from which spring public crime. 

There is no advantage in an advance itself. It is notoriously an expen- 
sive ineumbrance. A rvot, who from his own resources pays his rent, sup- 
ports his family, and cultivates his rice, his dall, his jute, his oil seeds, with- 
out advances, is fur more prosperous thana ryol who cannot do the same 
thines without b rrowed money. It Is not the apparent temporary conveni- 
ence that the rvot’s profit for the year be; eins and ends with. ‘To be sure in 
indigo the advance is too often the ryot’s whole harvest. But I speak just 
now of the gwencral uses ] advances, upon which there is much mis-ap- 
prehension. It is not the advance, but the completed harvest of the whole 
year, that determines the prosperity of the ryot. Tle 1s not prosperous, he 
is not benetited, it the debt scored deri inst hha nh exceeds t! 1c crop which he 
is supposed to have reaped. And, again, the advance is itself nothing, 
except it be the representative of the rent, and food, and wages, and more 
happily these sources of wealth may be permitted tor present themselves. 
Without an advanee, as with an advance, a rvot may buy cattle, till his 
land, and pay his landlord’s rent: but this is all ou thay on his part; a 
means toan end; and it is by measuring his in-coming crop only that we 
ean congratulate him, or his country, u P mn the resources he is supposed to 
be the instrument of yg an exhausting crop m: iN impoverish the 
people as well as the soil. Under such circumstances, it is a —— 
scientific error to commend or justify the employment of advances. Capital 
supertiuously spent is mis-spent, and labor mis-directed is lost and wasted. 
I need not sal that i do not cl preciate the value of in licro, ‘Tosome it Is iL 
source of great gain, and | do not doubt that even the rvyot’s reluctance 
to cultivate indigo may be conciliated, and the zemindar’s opposition 
overcome, by the recognition of the ryot’s right to retain a profitable 
interest in the produce. 

Mr. Sconce is a Member of the Legislative Couneil of India, 
to which post he was -raised from the Bench of the Sudder 
Dewanny Adawlut, to the universal regret of the suitors and 
practitioners of that Court, whose respect he had gained by his 
able, Zealous, and Impartial discharve ot his pudicial duties. 
What such aman writes has imperative claims to attention, 
We do not take his letter, as the native qyournalist to whom we 
have alluded would have us do, as sng! that indigo-planting 
is an unmitigated evil; but we do s ay that it discloses cood 
eround for an investigation into the me ean between plante I, 
zommindar, and ryot, without which any inquiry into the subject 
of European Settlement in India must be regarded as most 
incomplete, We are far from thinking that such an investigation 
would give a result unfavorable to the planter. We cannot 
indeed conceal our belief that the ryot is often an unwilling 
cultivator of indigo, working under pressure, applicd by means 
partly lawtul partly unlawful. We obse ve, even while we are 
writing, a propositi on going the round of the Indian Press for 
securing a supply of ‘laborers for the tea plantations now in the 
course of formation in Assam, by procuring an Act to be passed 
by the Legislature prohibiting the cultivation of the poppy in 
that district. This well illustrates the dis sposition of the European 
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to use means more effective than mere persuasion to intro- 
duce his improvements among the less energetic Asiatics. We 
do not imagine that the Legislature will interfere, but we have 
little or no doubt that the poppy will die out in Assam ; while 
the proposition we have noticed shows that the legitimate influ- 
ence of the tea plant is not sufticiently powertul for the extirpa- 
tion of its rival. Similarly we feel pretty sure that the complaint, 
that indigo cultivation is to some extent forced upon the ryot, 
is not without foundation. But we also shrewdly suspect that 
the inquiry which would establish that fact would bring to light 
the existence of a system of land tenure in India such that no 
new or improved cultivation can be introduced without more or 
less compulsion upon the ryot. The agricultural laborer has 
heen patronised by the British Indian Legislature into a state 
of independence, which enables him, if Ins legal nights be tully 
respected, most effectually to oppose his imertia against the 
march of improvement. We hold it to be utterly impossible 
that the resources of any country should be efficiently developed, 
while the land is pareelled out into small holdings among that 
class which is socially in the position of the English day laborer, 
more especially where the climate and soil are such that life 
can be sustained without discomfort by a very insignificant 
amount of exertion. Yet to bring the country into the condition 
just deseribed has, at any rate as regards Bengal, been the aim 
of British legislation for India. The rights of the ryots were, 
when the Kast India Company began its course of rule, in a 
great measure undetined ; and, where defined, rather theoretical 
than realised in actual engagment. Those of all, except the 
comparatively small number ealled /hoodkhast ryots, were liable 
to be swept away by the title of the zemindar, to whom they 
were subservient, being brought to the hammer at a sale for 
arrears of Government revenue. Precarious as were such 
rights, they were lightly prized, and would have been unreeret- 
fully relinquished. The policy of the East India Company has 
been to uphold and strengthen them. By so doing, the Company, 
whether willingly or unwillingly, raised an obstacle to the 
progress of European settlement tar more powerful than statutes 
authorising the deportation of interlopers, the corruption and 
inetheiency of the Police, Black Acts, or Land Revenue Laws. 
It remained, however, for the Queen’s Government to put. the 
finishing stroke to the work of excluding the European from 
India. i 

By Act X. of 1859, it is enacted that— 
Ria Mag who ee cultivated or held land for a period of 
baie as ee _ a Vig “ of occupancy in the land so eulti- 

vated or held by him, whether it be held under pottah or not, 
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‘so long as he pays the rent payable on account of the same ; 
but this rule does not apply to khomar, neej-jote, or seer land 
‘belonging to the proprietor of the estate or tenure, and let. by 
‘him, on lease, for a term, or year by year, nor (as respects the 
actual cultivator) to lands sub-let for a term, or year by year, 
‘by a ryot having a right of occupancy. The holding of the 
‘father, or other person trom whom a ryot inherits, shall be 


. 


‘deemed to be the holding of the ryot within the meaning 
‘of this Seetion.” 

This Act, under the seemingly harmless title of “an Act 
‘to amend the law relating to the recovery of rent in the Pre- 
‘sidency of Fort Wilham in Bengal,” has, in fact, changed the 
tenure of the larger portion otf the soil of that Presidency. 
The cottier, who has, or whose forbears have been twelve years 
on the estate, is made the real landholder. ‘The “ proprietor of 
the estate,’ so called in mere mockery, has but the right to 
demand the rent. By another Act, No. XI. of the same year, 
the highly favored ryot is protected from any attempt to dis- 
turb him in the possession of his ancestr: al estate of a few 
roods by means of the operation of the Revenue Sale Laws, 
hitherto used periodically to clear estates of imeumbrances. 
The 37th Section of the last mentioned Act provides that “no 
‘purchaser of an estate in the permanently settled districts of 
‘ Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, sold for the recovery of arrears of 
‘Jand revenue, shall be entitled to ejeet any ryot having a right 
‘of occupancy ata fixed rent, or at a rent assessable according 
‘to fixed rules, under the nate in force, or to enhance the rent 
‘of any such ryot otherwise than in the manner prescribed by 
‘such laws, or otherwise than the former proprie tor, Jrrespec- 
‘tively of all engagements made since the time of settlement, 


oa 


n~ 


‘may have been e ntitled to do.” 

The effect of these Acts will be to stereotype its present 
appearance of alternate jungle and rice-fields upon the face of 
Lower Bengal; yet the Parliamentary Committee, sitting at 
Westminster to report upon the means of promoting the im- 
provement of Indian agriculture, makes its report in complete 
ignorance of their existence. ‘This is abundantly evident from 
the following remarks contained in the Report on the subject 
of “ legal title to land.” 


One of the great defects felt by settlers inthe present state of the law is 
the difficulty of proving the legal title to land. It may be often said that 
the purchaser of land does not know what he purchases. After a purchase, 
it would appear that numerous fictitious claimants to the property start 
into existence to question the title, and disturb the repose of the purchaser. 
A power to call the claimant at once into Court would probably stop these 
fictitious cluims. ‘The ryot’s title to the land should be ascertained. The 
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ryot’s rights (savs Mr. Underhill) have been left uncertain in Bengal since 
the time of Lord Cornwallis. The consequence has been the occurrence of 
frequent contlicts between the zemindars and ryots. But the ryots are 
gencrally at the merey of the zemindars. There is in Bengal a class 
called the Ahoodkhasé rvots, holding land under an hereditary tenure of 
uncertain origin. It is desirable, for the security of dealings in land, that 
their pr sition should be declared by law. Boundary disputes are tre- 
quent. Floods often cause an Immense change in the boundaries of land, 
and ceive rise to undue claims on the part of the Government. Another 
complaint, especially on the part of the land-owners in Bengal, is, that 
when the zemindaree or superior estate is forfeited, a subordinate estate, 
the putnee, is also involved in the forfeiture. In such a case, the under- 
tenant or pute edar 1s liable to loss, perhaps toruin, for the act or omission 
of the yemindar, or the zemindar’s agent. It has been attempted to remedy 
this detect by a Lands Sale Lill, introduced by Mr. Grant, which, though 
excellent in its object, appears not to have been passed, owing to some 
objections of detail. It has been much urged upon the Committee that 
the putneedar should be allow¢ d to exempt himself from forfeiture by pay- 
ing his portion of the land-tax separately, without being lable for the 
non-payment of his landlord, the zemindar. As British settlers are fre- 
quently holders of putnees, the question is one of great importance to 
them. Vorfeitures sometimes arise from slight, perhaps from unavoidable 
causes, as from the agent omitting to pay his land-tax duly four times a 
year, or from its non-payment before sunset, or from the vendor withhold- 
ing a part of the land-tax, or it may happen from the fraud, as well as 
from the negligence of the native. Thus, the natives, by means of a secret 
trust, or denamee, as it is called, may annul, or encumber with a law-suit of 
many years’ duration, the bargain for transfer which he has made with an 
European. Or in the case of putnees, the zemindar, having reccived a sum 
from his proposed under-tenant or putneedar, makes de fault to the Govern- 
ment, forfeits his estate, and re-buys it under a false name ; under which 
operation the putnee disappears. A forfeiture again may sometimes happen 
from want of due attention to forms on the part of the Government Col- 
lector, whence, many years afterwards, a bargain may be overturned. 
lt hrs been suggested that the Collector should make “pre liminary in- 
quiries that, after due inquiry and sale, no appeal should be allowed, 
that registration should be made of all transfers of property, and that 
such registration should be compulsory. 


The framers of the above paragraph were ignorant as well 
of the discouragement which recent lecislation. had offered to 
the European settler by enactments, the effect of which will be 
to oblige him to put each improvement which he may be anxious 
to mtroduce to the vote of a village population possessing the 
neht ol universal suffrage, as of the attempts which had been 
made Wn his favor, with a view to give him ereater security in 
his relation of wnder-tenant of the zemindar. The Act above 
alluded to, No. X. of 1859, contains provisions for a mode of 
registration of talookdaree and other similar tenures, and of 
farms for terms of years held immediately of the proprictors of 
estates, by which such tenures and farms, after beine sanctioned 
hy the Revenue authorities, may be secured against any auction 
purchaser at a sale for arrears of revenue, including the 
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Government. Thus both for good and evil legislation in Calcutta 
had anticipated suggestion from Westminster.* 

We think we have shown enough, in connection with the 
single subject of land tenure, to mi ake good our proposition that 
the labors of the Parliamentary Committee ean be regarded 
as merely preliminary to a more complete and minute investi- 
— which a Committee working in India would be alone 
able to conduct in a satisfactory manner. An examination of 
the Report under other heads would serve to strengthen our 
position. The law of contract is noticed, in order to introduce 
a suggestion that a narrower limitation of the time within which 
actions on contract may be brought might be introduced with 
advantage. We, who are on the spot, know that this had alre: udy 
heen done by an Act passed in May 1859. The difference 
of opinion among Indian Law-reformers as to the expedience of 
making English “the language of the Courts of Justice is glanced 
at ; but the competence of the Committee to deal with the ques- 
tion may be doubted, when we observe them attaching credit to 
the statement that “the language now used in the courts of 
‘Bengal, the Hindee (!), 1s not generally understood by the 
‘people of Bengal, nor very much more understood than the 
* Persian language (then the legal language) was ten years ago.” 
The existence of the “Black Act” controversy has not escaped 
the Committee, but they offer no opinion on either side. ‘The 
police and the roads of India are alike condemned ; but the 
Committee, with the limited information which it possesses, does 
not venture to suggest any plan for the improvement of the 
one or the other. An opinion is expressed that “the danger- 
‘ous effect of the climate of India has been considerably exagge- 
‘rated ;’ but it is evident that the Committee has been mainly 
helped to arrive at such a conclusion by the English-farmer-like 
complexion of the retired and re-invigorated planters who attended 
to give evidence before them at Westminster. The prac ticability 
of rearmg a family in the bi uns, and the alleged “dying out” of 
European stocks planted m India, are not entered into. The 
Hill Districts are glanced at, but it is with the eye of a tourist 
rather than of a statist. The products, vegetable and mineral, 
of India, are enumerated in a style which might be considered 
masterly in a speech from the hustings, but which to capitalists 
looking out for investment must appear to partake of the 
character of vagueness. The “ constitutional question,” as_ it 


* This article was written before the disturbances, which lately assumed so 
threatening an appearance, in the Indigo Districts of Lower Bengal had commenced. 
The Commission for holding an investigation into the relation between Planter, 
Zemindar, and Ryot, recommended by the writer, has now become an acknowledged 
necessity, 
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may be termed, of India is disposed of in the following curt 
rentences :—- 

“There is one very important point on which the witnesses 
‘appear to concur: that is, the introduction of non-official 
‘Europeans and Natives into the Council of India. |The 
‘example of Ceylon is quoted to show the good effects of this 
‘reform. It is stated that one of the defects of the Legisla- 
‘tive Council is a want of local knowledge. Such knowledge 
‘the reform suggested would supply.” 

The fact is that the Committee had not, and could not have, 
before them a sufficient body of evidence to furnish materials 
for a Report worthy of a subject of such vast importance as the 
moans of applying the encrey, eapital, and skill of England to the 
development of the natural wealth of India. The Indian wit- 
nesses examined consisted of about a dozen planters, half a 
dozen engineers, half a dozen civilians, four or five officers in 
political employ, two or three surgeons, three lawyers, five 
travellers, tWo missionaries, and two newspaper editors. With 
Wiformation cheited from so limited a number of sources we 
might expect the Committee rather to indicate than to inves- 
tivate the lines of inquiry into which the subject before them 
ramifies, and this is precisely what we think has been effected 
by them ain ther Ri Port. 

What we now require is a Committee or a series of Com- 
mittecs to be appointed by the Legislative Council, composed 
of members represcnting the ditterent interests involved in the 
subject of the HAG Uiry to be prosecuted by rach Committee, to 
hold their mvestigations in those localities where evidence rele- 
vant to the matter under investigation most abounds, and fur- 
nished with powers to compel the attendance of witnesses. 
‘There is no country in the world where information more 
frequently “ with unexpected light surprises” the local searcher 
after truth. How long, for instance, may we ask, might a 
Parliamentary Committee on Indian Finance have sat at West- 
minster, before it would have discovered that Indian town 
populations, whom the imposition of an Income ‘Tax might 
perhaps drive to revolt, would accept, almost with enthusiasm, 
a scheme of octroi duties; how long before it would have 
arrived at the fact, that the native capitalist, if he must submit 
to a direct tax, would prefer to satisfy the wants of Govern- 
ment at once by the contribution of a lump sum out of his 
principal, rather than submit to an annual deduction from his 
Income ? 

\we may shortly recapitulate a few of the subjects to which 
= a Wish the attention of our local Committees to be 
directed, 
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First would come land tenure and relations between capital 
and agricultural labor. 

We have said before, that we do not suppose that the planter 
has any a to fear to have this subject) opened up. We 
observe that, by way of set-off against the statements contained 
in Mr. Sconce’s letter above quoted, an indie co planter, who 
has the management of one of the most extensive concerns in 
Bengal, and has no less than 467 villages connected with the 
prope rty under his ch: arge, h: as recently resuscital ed the follow- 
ing remarks made by the late well-known Rammolhin Roy : 
“As to the indigo planters, | beg to observe that I have tr: wall 

‘through several districts in Bengal and Behar, and I found 
‘the natives residing in the neighborhood of indigo plantations 
‘evidently better clothed and better conditioned than those 
‘who lived at a distance from such stations. ‘There may be 
‘some partial injury done by. the indigo planters: but, on the 
‘whole, they have pe formed more ood to the gener lity of the 
‘natives of this country than any other class of Europeans, 
‘whether in or out of the service.” We also observe that the 
same gentleman addressing the public Journals fearlessly chal- 
lenges the appointment of a Committee, such as we advocate, 
asserting that “the result of inquiry would triumph: intly 
" exhibit at the present time a realisation of the conclusions 
‘drawn by the gifted Rammohun Roy thirty years ago.” 

We want a full re port on the roads and the police of India, 
The Committee do little more than tell us that both are bad as 
bad can be. This we unfortunately knew but too well betore 
How should they be made better, and at what and whose cost ? 
What main routes ought to be opened at the en of the 
general revenues, and for each is the rail, the road, or bg canal 
the more suitable? By what municipal system ol l a net- 
work of practicable bye-roads be spread over the country ? and 
to what extent and by what means would it be advisable to levy 
tolls? What organisation of police would be at once safe and 
efficient 2, How should the detective and protective elements be 
apportioned ? How far should central and how far local manage- 
ment be called into play ? What are the existing police funds 4 
W hat rates would be necessary to maintain al improved force, 
and upon whom would they properly fall ? 

We want a good account of the Hill districts. The infor- 
mation given to us upon this subject by the Committee is 
contained in the following passages, extracted from their 
Report _— 

One of the special branches of the subject referred to the consideration of 


your Committce was the fitness of the Hill Districts of India for the 
reception of European Settlers. * There is hardly a province throughout 
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states an eminent medical man, Mr. Martin, “ where aa end - 
mountain-ranges available for civil and military residence. J a ar Vs 
attention was first called to this circumstance with reference to the — ; 
and he has long since submitted to the Government ot os —— t on . 
' ity for the preservation of the European army of the permanen 
anil z rtia tit to the hills. “ The monotony of a_ barrack lite 
removal of a portion oO a , . yo en 
on the slsina ol India, without congenial employment or r¢ eo. is ~— 
by several witnesses “to be destructive both to mind and body of the 


fndia,” 


Tt is eaid that settlement in the hills will tend more than 0 ge _ 
cumstance to attach European families to India. rhe capita te lair” 
himself in a higher climate, may direct the progress of Jabor = ™ P = 
Railways will give a great facility to residence in the hills. | ae — 
contemplated to Darjecling. It is stated that these ‘ hill-climates Lai . oe 

been sufficiently explored. Many reports have been w ritten upon t stig mut 
it is desirable that agents on the spot should more closely iru them, | 
and that their researches should be made public. So far as your Committee 

have inquired, climates favorable to European health may be found at a 
due elevation on the Himalayas, on the Neilgherries, and on other hill 
ranges yet incompletely explored, especially in the south ot India. At 
about 4,000 feet above the sea level the Himalayas offer an European cli- 
mate. On the eastward portion, indeed, of that extensive range, the pre- 
valence of rain may be frequently a serious objection; though not sO for- 
midable as is generally supposed. Further to the westward the rain-fall 
sensibly diminishes. It has been suggested that asylums, like those origin- 
ated by the lamented Sir Henry Lawrence, might be advantageously formed 
on the hills, where,in aclimate like that of our own country, the children 
of soldiers and of other persons might be trained, with a special view to 
the practical improvement of India, and to the acquisition of a knowledge 
of the people and the country. Mechanics and_ practical agriculturists 
are greatly wanted in India. ‘The planters state that young men acquainted 
with the native languages are much required for their establishments. 
Thus educated, they might also be employed, as commercial travellers are 
in this country, for extending the commerce and manufactures of Great 
Britain and of Europe in the east. . 

Few objects of contemplation, can be more interesting than the forma- 
tion and progress of these establishments on the hills. The rapid rise of 
the settlement at Darjeeling, in Sikhim, about 300 miles north of Caleutta, 
is described in the interesting evidence of Dr. Hooker. It appears that the 
population (4,000 or 5,000 in 1848) doubled itself in the course of two 
years, 
~ The natives of Bhootan, Thibet, and Nepaul flocked to be employed by 
the Europeans. The rapid increase of wealth and population is described 
by Dr. Hooker as more resembling that of an Australian than an Indian 
settlement. Dr. Campbell, the energetic Governor of Darjeeling, estab- 
lished a fair in the neighborhood, by which he attracted the natives from 
ail the surrounding countries. In a similar manner Captain Ochterlony 
describes the rapid growth of a settlement on the slopes of the Neilgherry 
hills, in the district of Malabar. In the year 1845, a tract of forest, till 
then the haunt of tigers and wild elephants, was discovered favorable to 
the growth of coffee; settlers, attracted by the facility of acquiring land, 
rapidly resorted to it. In the year 1856 the wilderness had become 2 
colony; the forest had been cleared for miles; excellent roads extended in 
all directions; and villages, bazaars, and well-conducted schools were 
founded. Here, as at Darjeeling, great improvement has resulted among 
the surrounding natives; almost every cottage has its coffee ground; vast 
jungles have been cultivated, and malaria has disappeared. 
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There are three climates at three different elevations in the Neilgherries. 
The rainy season may be escaped by migration from one part of the hills 
to another. Clouds; throughout the summer, temper the heat of the sun. 
The roads are good. There is a large extent of waste land fit for eulti- 
vation. ‘The tea-plant is said to thrive admirably. Fuel was formerly 
much wanted in the Neilgherries; but peat, found generally distributed 
over the hill tracts, is stated to be sold at the rate of 2s. 6d. a ton. The 
increase of the population at Ootacamund has been from 9,383 i in the year 
IS1S.to 56,900 in 1856. This inerease has proceeded, as in the already 
cited instance of Darjecling, mainly, or entirely, from the surrounding 
country. On these hills, it is suggested that superintendents of estates in 
Mysore, Coimbatoor, Malabar, and Canara, might reside. The Railway 
will open them to residents in Salem, Madras, and more distant places, 
The adjoining territory of Coimbatoor is one of the most celebrated parts 
of India for the cultivation of cotton, which may be further developed in 
Salem and ‘Trichinopoly. The coffee grown on the slopes of the Neilgher- 
ries is stated, on the authority of Colonel Onslow, to be among the best: in 
the London market. The cultivator of a coflee estate, long resident there, 
states his profits to have been 100 per cent. He adds that British settlers, 
understanding the cultivation of cotlee, might certainly make a similar, or 
approximate profit. ‘The lands whence this profit is derivable were all 
formerly forest-lands, the haunts of elephants, tigers, and other wild 
animals, 

The Pulney Hills, although not so high, are stated to enjoy a delightful 
climate. ‘They, too, will be opened by the completion of Railways. ‘The 
climate of the Shevaroy and Coilamully Hills is favorably described. 
Their maximum height is said not to exceed 4,400 feet. The Baramah, 
Coimbatoor, and Travancore Hills are said to be still unexplored. It is 
stated that there is no part of India of which we know so little as of 
Travancore. 

‘The ‘resources of Mysore,” says Colonel Onslow, “are not generally 
known.” Of all countries, he adds, “it is the most favorable for settle- 
ment.” ‘The country of Mysore rises high above the sea, having an average 
altitude of about 1,500 feet; in the south, of nearly 3,000 feet. Many 
Kuglish pensioners and other inhabitants are settled there at present, much 
preterring such residence to a return to England. ‘They are stated to want 
a better title to land reclaimed from the jungle, and an immunity from 
the chance of future arbitrary taxation by the native Government. 
Mysore contains an estim ited population of 4,000,000. It is said to 
produce coffee, sugar, Wheat, oil-seeds, hemp, cattle of a remarkably fine 
breed, and it is probably capable of producing tea. The climate, during 
eight or nine months of the year, is very suitable for Europeans ; fever 
howe ‘ver, Is found there. Bangalore i is a most healthy region; it is 2,800 
feet above the sea-level. Many Europeans reside at ‘Bangalore. Chapels, 
churches, and other public buildings already give it a E suropean character, 
Soldiers marry and settle there, and live, as it is stated, in a climate far 
superior to that of Europe. The vicinity of the Neilgherries and other Hills 
give European families the benefit of a change, w hen a change is needed. 
The wages of labor are very low in Mysore ; capital is much wanted 
there. It could be successfully applied to the cultivation of coffee and 
sugar, and of cotton also, a very fine quality having been produced. The 
cultivation of sugar, especially under the influence of irrigation, is greatly 
increasing. The quality of the cofive is very fine, the price it brings being 
nearly equal to the price of Mocha. The jungle land in Mysore is put up 
to sale; it is sold free from land-tax. ‘The production of wool is increasing 
in Mysore, the merino breed having been successfully introduced by the 
enlightened British Resident at the Court of Mysore, Sir Mark Cubbon, 
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who is, in fact, the ruler of the country. The wool of Mysore Is already 
much noticed in the British market. Very fine iron ore is found in 
Mysore, but fuel, for the present, 1s wanting. On the vegetable products 
of Mysore. the effect of irrigation is said to be “ prodigious.” rhere 
exists an immense number of tanks in the country, fed by the rains on the 
Western Ghats. These tanks extend for miles, and in their neighbor- 
hood the sugar-cane grows in profusion. It may be a point of interest to 
settlers to know that great improvement has arisen from the abolition of 
at least 600 taxes and transit duties in Mysore; the result has been an 
immense increase in the revenue. With all these advantages, the popu- 
lation and prosperity of Mysore are increasing rapidly. The roads and 
bridges in this well-managed country are said to be excellent; and a 
simple, though summary system of law prevails, free from the technicality 
of the Regulation system. Here, as in other places, where there 1s\ spare 
land. it is desirable that power should be given to acquire the ownership 
of land in fee simple. , 

Another favorable position for settlers exists in or near the tea-growing 
countries of Assam and Cachar. Not far from Assam are the Cossyah 
Hills, 5,000 feet high, where, in the opinion of a medical man, Dr. Barry, 
Huropeans and their descendants could continuously live. The climate is 
represented as a delightful and beautiful one. ‘The distance from the 
hills to the nearest tea grounds is about 30 miles. A resident, it is said, 
on these hills, might direct labor on the plains. Tea (the cultivation of 
Which in Assam is adverted to in a subsequent part of this report) will 
erow alsoon the hills. Their distance, however, from the principal tea 
district is 300 miles. ‘The population of Assam amounts to about 1,000,000. 
The country is stated to be in a most orderly state, survey and registration 
having been completed there. They have a simplified code of law, based 
on the Regulations; the parties in the suit being at once ealled before the 
Judge. One point of great importance to settlers im or near Assam is the 
steam navigation of the River Brahmapootra for a distance of 800 miles. 
Steam navigation was begun im the year 1800. The shortest voyage by 
water from Caleutta to Gowhatty in Assam formerly occupied, in the 
country boats, three months. ‘The passage is now made by steamers in 
eleven days. Good coal is said to be found all along the southern hills in 
Assam. Tron ore, also, in apparent abundance, is to be found in the hills. 
The making of iron is indeed the occupation of the hill people. The 
streams of Upper Assam are said to yield gold-dust. It appears that 
silk might be largely cultivated. The people themselves were formerly 
clothed in silk. China grass, an article of some importance, grows in 
Assam; the application of a machinery is required to separate the fibre 
from the stalk. Caoutchoue, also, is produced in Assam. It may be an 
useful practical hint for settlers to know that the cost of living for one 
person would be in all about £120 a year; and that in three years his 
receipts would * cover his expenses.” The country is so intersected by 
streams, that almost all communication is by water. 


We do not deny that there is much to interest in the above 
general description. But we require the joint labors of me- 
dical, agricultural, botanical, geological and engineering science 
to be brought into play to furnish such information as may lure 
the stay-at-home, English capital, to regions where the profit- 
able and the picturesque are combined. We should like to be 
told of Travancore something more than that “there is no part 
of India of which we know so little.” 
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The products of India deserve a full and accurate report. 
That of the Committee does hardly more than prove how. 
well. We subjoin what they say on the subject :— 


The opinion of the Committce of the year 1848, as to the indispensable 
necessity of cheap conveyance for the extension of cotton cultivation, is 
amply supported by the evidence taken betore this Committee. This 
necessity ts peculiarly remarkable in the case of an article of which the 
bulk bears so large a proportion of the value. Roads, (the necessity for 
which has already been mentioned,) railways, and canals will offer obvious 
facilities for the conveyance of cotton as well as of other products. Brift 
the attention of your Committee has been specially drawn to the improve- 
ment of the m Wwigation of the Godavery, which would open to settlers or 
to agents the country of the Nizam, and the extensive cotton-fields of 
Berar. Captain Haig states, that if the Godave ry be made navigable, 
cotton may be brought from Berar to a port for shipment at the cost of 
one-eighth of a penny per pound; the present cost of carrying it from 
Ber: ar to Bombay, on the backs of bullocks, being Lid.a pound. Great loss 
‘is now caused by the admixture with the cotton of dirt, refuse, and water 
added for the purpose of increasing the weight of thecotton., These arti- 
fices would be at once checked by European superintendence and Euro- 
pean machinery. ‘The settler should himself, on the spot, direet the labor 
of the native, otherwise he will be lable to mismanagement or to fraud. 
Machines might, in time if not now, be let out tothe natives, The sawgin 
is used in the South Mahratta country, where the first plantation of New 
Orleans cotton was made in the year 1845. It appears that, in the year 
1856, 1,12,000 acres of New Orleans cotton were then under cultivation in 
that country. In Guzcrat, it is stated, that the management of cotton is 
much improved : more care is taken in packing and in cleaning it. Only 
one English settler, Mr. Laudon, appears to have devoted himself to the 
purchase and cleaning of cotton in Guzerat, but eminent suecess has fol- 
lowed his exertions ; his cotton always commanding a higher price in con- 
sequence. Mr. Laudon states that his machinery “does the work of 3,000 
natives. The good effect of irrigation on the cotton plant is stated in the 
evidence of Mr. Balston and Colonel Onslow. The spinning of cotton, so 
far as it has been tried, is said to have been very successful in Bombay, 
where the shares in Spinning Companies are at a very high premium. 

It may be interesting to settlers to observe the statements of General 
Tremenheere and Dr. Moore, that wheat can be grown more cheaply in 
India than in America. Splendid crops are said to wave over the Punjab, 
which is often one vast expanse of corn. “ Any extent of wheat,” says Sir 
John Lawrence, * can be grown there ;” sal he adds, “sclls at harvest time 
at about 40 lbs. for a shilling.” Some details on the price of wheat may 
also be found in the evidence of General 'Tremenheere. The finest wheat 
is stated to have been sold at Jubbulpore at the price of 12s. a quarter. 
Wheat and barley grow extremely well in Sind, but for want of due means 
of transit the grain is left to rot on the grounds. ‘“ The price of excellent 
wheat, on the banks of the Godavery,” says Captain Haig, “is 1s. or 1s. 6d. a 
bushel ; a large portion of which might be made available for export at. 
Coringa.” 

Your Committee has already adverted to the immense supply of tea now 
gradually being opened to the capital and skill of settlers on the whole 
line of the Himalayas, and probably in corresponding climates, like that of 
the Neilgherries, in other parts of India, It is highly probable that a 
taste for tea will extend itself over India. There is also reason to hope 
that the tea of the Himalayas may displace the tea of China in the 
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markets of Central Asia. “ The tea plant,” say the Messrs. Schlagintweit, 
“might be cultivated all along the Himalayan range, so as to produce an 


almost unlimited supply of tea; it is cheaper and better than the tea of 


China.” It appears also that there are different qualities of tea (though 
all apparently good) in different places of cultivation. The culture of the 
tea plant opens an immense futurity to settlers from Europe. rhere is no 
sort of cultivation, according to the testimony of Colonel Vetch, more con- 
genial to European ideas, habits, and constitutions. An account is given 
in the evidence of the more advanced tea cultivation of Assam, and of the 
terms on which the Government of India disposes of the land. The same 
terms appear to apply to Kumaon and Dehra Dhoon, and to other coun- 
tries near the Himalayas. The Assam Tea Company appears to have been 
formed in the year 1837. In 1840 they produced 10,000]bs. weight of 
tea; in 1858 the production had risen to 770,000 Ibs. ; this year (1859) the 
production will probably exceed 800,000 Ibs. ; and in four years hence, it will 
probably rise to 2,000,000 Ibs. There are now at least twenty factories 
in operation in different parts of this province. In Debrooghur, where not 
long ago the jungle was infested by wild elephants and beasts of prey, 
there are ten plantations. ‘The cultivation is now extending itself in Middle 
and Lower, as in Upper Assam. It is stated that the profits of the Assam 
‘Tea Company amount to nine per cent. per annum. But it is probable 
that much higher returns of profit would be obtained by individual enter- 
prise. Obstacles to tea cultivation are found in the danger from fever, 
(which, however, disappears as the jungle is cleared away,) and in the dear- 
ness of labor, aggravated by the propensity of the Assamese population 
to consume opium, which causes debility in the constitution, and degene- 
racy in the race. Even the children are consumers of opium in Assam. 
‘The Assamese grow it in their gardens. It has been proposed by Colonel 
Vetch to correct the evil by imposing a license duty on the growth of 
opium. 

Separated from Assam by the Naga Hills, lies the tea-growing country 
of Cachar. Before tea cultivation began, this region was almost unknown. 
Twelve Tea Companies are stated to be established there. As in Assam, 
labor is difficult to procure; there is, however, no opium-cating among 
the laboring population of Cachar. 

The terms on which land is held in Assam and Cachar are complained 
of both by Colonel Vetch and Dr. Barry. “If a certain portion is not 
cultivated within a certain time, all right is forfeited, not only in that 
portion, but in the cultivated portion also.” A contingency like the dis- 
honesty of a native agent may cause the non-cultivation of a portion of 
the land. The land may even be forfeited in consequence of the unforeseen 
absence of the proprictor. Both Colonel Vetch and Dr. Barry coincide in 
thinking that the settler’ should have the power to acquire the land in 
fee-simple. They also suggest that a supply of labor might be obtained 
by extending the emigration system to Assam and Cachar, under the same 
re sulations Which prescribe its application to the Mauritius, and that a 
line of steamers would promote this object. But it is also reasonable to 
expect that higher wages will hereafter tempt the needy emigrant from 
places where he is now unemployed to the more lucrative market of 
Assam. 

Ot these countries, it may be observed that Colonel Vetch states Assam 
to contain more waste land than would supply all England with tea; and 
that Dr. Barry adds, “that there are thousands upon thousands of acres 
available for tea cultivation in Cachar.” 

lhe war with Russia naturally called out the fibre-producing power of 
India. The Impetus thus given to the production of fibrous plants appear 
likely to continue, Hemp, equal to the best hemp of Russia, if it were 
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only like Russian hemp sorted and selected, might, it is said, be grown 
within the Saugor and Nerbudda territories sufficient for the consumption 
of all England. The line of railway projected through those parts of 
India will probably have the effect of turning European skill and capital 
in that direction. 

Great complaints of the want of a supply of flax are made by the linen 
manufacturers of this country. Many mills are on this account closed or 
working short time. It is stated in the evidence that, with a good supply, 
we might double our linen trade. ‘There appears to be the promise of an 
abundant supply in the Punjaub. But the right mode of preparing the 
flax is not understood. It is considered that an agent might be advan- 
tageously sent out on the part of the Flax Association to guide and 
superintend the labor of the natives. It is said that their attention has 
hitherto been directed to the production of the seed rather than the improve- 
ment of the fibre. For the export of flax the rising port of Kurrachee 
would have the advantage over St. Petersburgh of being opened through- 
out the year. Of these and other products of the soil, it is stated by 
several witnesses, that the best mode of dealing for an European, is to buy 
the article from the native instead of cultivating it ourselves. 

No measure will be more favorable to the rising prosperity of India and 
to the encouragement of British settlers there than the development of 
its coal and its iron. Evidence will be found in the Report on both these 
subjects ; rather allusively, however, than in detail. Railway communi- 

cation has opened the coal of Burdwan, and will open that of the Nerbudda 
District, bringing both into connexion with a supply of iron. The coal of 
the Nerbudda is stated to be peculiarly good, and especially adapted to the 
purposes of steam conveyance. Very good coal is also to be found in 
Assam, as well as iron ore, neither of them far from the waters of the 
Brahmapootra. General 'Tremenhecere speaks of large masses of iron seen 
projecting from the hills of 'Tenasserim, and of considerable deposits in 
Kumaon and Gwalior. Captain Haig describes the immense stores of 
iron ore as resting on the banks of the Wain Gunga, a tributary of the 
Godavery. 

The iron of Jubbulpore will be developed by the railway passing near it ; 
it appears that there are 1,200 small furnaces there already. The people 
of Shettield, according to the statements of the Mayor and Master Cutler of 
that place, who appeared as witnesses before your Committee, highly 

value the iron from Porto Novo, in’ the Presidency of Madras; they 
describe it to be as good as Swedish iron, and state that, if it could be 
sold at a moderate price, it would almost supersede the use of Swedish 
1von, 

Prolific as America is of wheat, perhaps of cotton, rival of 
China in the tea trade, of Russia in the hemp market, a land 
Whose stones are iron, India, England’s own, visited weekly 
by her mail steamers, almost within whisper of her telegrams, 
possesses wealth more real and vast than the Ind of the poet. 
Yet of either wealth the statistics are almost equally unknown 
to England. Can it be held beneath the notice of Government 
to supply that information, without which the oft-repeated 
phrase, “development of the resources of India,” is but a 
fivure of speech ? 
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a. and Revised Edition, in two Volumes. London. Tichard 

os j Bentley. 1859. 


Seipom has any man who filled such import: int public offiees, 


"| and achieved so great an amount of public good, so completely 
| slipped out of the recollection of his cotemporaries as the late 
i Hon'ble Mountstuart Iphinstone. In his youth the protegé of 


M: ajor General Wellesle V; Di Iphinstone’ Ss life, pe hi aps above the 
lives of others, caused the Duke of W ellington to express his 
f astonishment that of all the distinguished men he had known 
1 in India so few should have achieved a European reputation. 
It is certainly remarkable that the man who, in his manhood, 
was the Governor of a province and the historian of India, and 
in his old age was the tried adviser of Presidents of the Board 
of Control and Secretaries of State for India, should be remem- 
hered by the first journal in the world only as having acquired 
— thle literary reputation as the author of a work on 
Cabul. Here, too, the news of the death of Kelphinstone was 
received with strange apathy, and at least from the younger 
members of our society only called forth a remark of astonish- 
ment that he should have lived so lone. But it behoves us to 
he more chary of the memory of the best of our sons, since in 
Kurope their recollec ‘tion soon fades. Therefore we shall not 
suffer the death of Elphinstone to pass unrecorded, nor shall 
' we content ourselves with a simple statement of the fact, for it 
| would ill become us, amonest whom he lived and for whom he 
labored, to follow him to the erave without a single mark of 

i affection or token of esteem. 
his Iphinstone entered the Bengal Civil Service at the early 
i} age of eighteen, and bei ing a young man of great promise, was 
shortly after attached to the Court of the I eshwah, where he 
tilled a post of great responsibility, and, for so young a man, of 
considerable emolument. Here it was his good fortune to attract 
the notice of Major-General Wellesley, who employed him in 
Various important services, and particularly in negotiating 
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i treaties with an intriguing vakeel of Scindiah’s, to whom 
i Wellington afterwards laughingly said, Prince Talleyrand was 
a joke, and that intriguing Minister Ragojee Bhonslah. He 
Was present at the battle of Assaye, and rode close to Wel- 
lington during the whole of the engagement. The experience 
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he thus aequired enabled him to assist with his counsel, 
Colonel Barr, who ostensibly commanded at Nirkee. As, how- 
ever, the gallant Colonel was suffering throughout the action 
from a severe attack of paralysis, there ean be but little doubt 
that to Elphinstone we owe the victory. So, indeed, thought 
the Ministry of the day and the authorities in India, and to him, 
with the rest of the troops eng: aged, was allotted a medal. We 
have here an instance of that ve rsatility of genius for which all 
Englishmen in India had been so widely and so justly famed. 
Soon after Mr. Elphinstone | was deputed to settle the 
annexed territories of the Peshwah, and this task he aeeom- 
plished with such justice and moderation as won the respect 
of the natives, and im after times caused so much employment 
to the Enam Commissioners of Western India to undo. In 
[820 Mr. Elphinstone was created Governor of Bombay, and 
won by his affability and good sense the esteem of all who came 
in contact with him. Bishop Heber, a thorough man of the 
world, and who had a keen perception of the gentleman, though 
he was too simple-minded to understand the small tricke- 
ries and treacherres of many of the natives of India with 
whom he sometimes came in contact, thus speaks of Mr. 
LE] phinstone :— 


| could not leave Bombay without regret. T had enjoyed in the 
unremitting kindness, the splendid hospitality, and agreeable conver 
sation of Mr. Elphinstone, the greatest pleasure of the kind which | 
have ever enjoyed either in India or Europe. Mr. Elphinstone is’ in 
every respect al extraordinary hit, possessing great activity of body 
and mind, remarkable talent for and application to public business, 
w love of literature and a degree of almost universal information 
such as [T have met with in no other person similarly situated, and 
manners and conversation of the most amiable and interesting charac- 
ter. While he has seen more of India and the adjoining countries 
than any man now living, and has been engaged in active, political, 
and sometimes military duties since the age of eighteen, he has found 
time not only to cultivate the languages of Hindostan and Persia, but to 
preserve and extend his acquaintance with the Greek and Latin classics, 
with the French and Italian, with all the elder and more distinguished 
English writers, and with the current and popular literature of the day, 
both in poetry, history, politics, anid politic al economy, With these 
remarkable accomplishinents, and, notwithstanding a temperance amount- 
ing to rigid abstinence, he is fond of society ; and it isa common subject 
of surprise with his friends at what hours of the day or night he finds 
time for the acquisition of knowledge. His policy, so far as India is 
concerned, appeared to me peculiarly wise and liberal, and he is evide nitly 
attached to and thinks well of the country and its inhabitants. His 
public measures in their general tendency evince a wish to improve 
their present condition. No Government in India pays so much attention 
to schools and public institutions for education. In none are the taxes 
lighter, and in the administration of justice to the natives in their own 
language, in the establishinent of punchayets, in the degree in which 
he employs the native in official situations, and the countenance and 
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familiarity which he extends to all the natives of rank who approach him, 
he seems to have reduced to practice almost. all the reforms which had 
struck me as most required in the system of government purstyed In those 
provinces of our Eastern Empire which I had previously Visited. His 
popularity (though to such a fecling there may be individual exceptions) 
appears little less remarkable than his talents and acquirements ; and | 
was struck by the remark I once heard, that all other public men had 
their enemies and their friends, their admirers and their aspersers ; but 
that of Mr. Elphinstone every body spoke highly. Of his munificence for 
his liberality amounts to this) | had heard much, and knew some instances 
myself, With regard to the free press IT was curious to know the 
motives of apprehension which induced Mr. Elphinstone to be so decidedly 
opposed to it in this country. In discussing the topic, he was always open 
and candid, acknowledged that the dangers ascribed to a free press in 
Prichia hac been exagverated, but spoke of the exceeding Inconvenlence, and 
even danger, which arose from the disumion and dissension which political 
discussion produced among the European officers at the different stations, 
the embarrassment occasioned to Government by the exposure and 
canvass of all their measures by the Lentuli and Gracchi of a newspaper, 
and his preference of decided and vigorous to half measures where any 
restrictive measures at all were necessary. I confess that his opinion ana 
experience are the strongest presumptions which I have yet met with in 
favor of the censorship. A charge has been brought against Mr. Elphin- 
stone by the indiscreet zeal of an amiable but not well Judging man, 
the * Field Officer of Cavalry,” who published his Indian travels, that “ he 
is devoid) of religion, and blinded to all spiritual truth.” [can only say 
that I saw no reason to think so. On the contrary, after this character, 
which | had read of him, 1 was most agreeably surprised to find that his 
conduct and conversation, so far as I could Jearn, had been always moral 
and decorous ; that he was regular in his attendance on public worship, and 
not only well-informed on religious topics, but well pleased and forward to 
discuss them; that his views appeared to me, on all essential subjects, 
doctrinally correct, and his feelings serious and deferential ; and that he 
was not only inclined to do, but actually did more for the encouragement 
of Christianity and the suppression or diminution of Suttees than any 
other Indian Governor has ventured on. That he may have differed in some 
respects from the peculiar views of the author in question I can easily be- 
lieve, though he could hardly know himself in what this difference consist- 
ed, Slhlice | unt assured that he had taken his opinion second-hand, and not 
from anything which Mr. Elphinstone had either said or done. But I have 
heen unable to refrain from giving this slight and huperfect account of the 
character of Mr. Elphinstone as it appeared to me, since | should be sorry 
to have it thought that one of the ablest and most amiable men I ever met 
with was either a profligate or an unbeliever. 


Again, speaking of Bombay, Heber says :— 


Its main advantage, however, is the society of Mr. Elphinstone, one of 
the ablest and most gentlemanly men I have ever known and possessing il 
degree of popularity and personal influence, as well as on ltinatn keeoer- 
ledge of every person and thing within the Government whisk I never 
Sa before, except perhaps in the Duke of Richelieu at Odessa This side 
of pe er seme is also indebted to Mr. Elphinstone for weaen pens import- 
—— offic _ improvements in the administration of justice, and who, 
be banuadie temper and manners, extensive and various Information 
AY ute good sense, energy, and application to business. is one of the 1 st 
extraordinary men that | have fallen in with. _ 
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We find many other affectionate notices of Mr. Elphinstone 
scattered throughout the literature of the day, but we think 
with Mr. Warden, who, during the time that Mr. E Iphinstone 
was Governor of Bombay, was Under-Secretary to this Govern- 
ment, and has written a very ood letter in memory of his 
friend and patron, that the notice he has given is too charac- 
teristic to be overlooked. 

As Governor of Bombay, Mr. Elphinstone was partic ‘ularly 
anxious to promote the edueation of the natives of India, and 
the Elphinstone College, raised by voluntary subscriptions, 
shows not only the respect in which ‘the Governor was held by 
the natives of Western India, but that they sincerely appre- 
elated his efforts. Mr. Elphinstone was also keenly sensitive 
to the necessity of giving our subjects m India a simple mode 
of legal procedure, and the E Iphinstone Code bears witness to 
the suecess of lis labors in this direction. Mr. Elphinstone 
of course could not do all he would, for in this country error 
maintains a long, and sometimes net unsuccessful, fi@lt with 
truth. Indeed, we believe, that if any man were to attempt 
to cut to the root of abuses in India, to promulgate a code of 
law, to reform the administration, bring the waste lands into 
cultivation, propagate modern ideas, make roads, canals and rail- 
Ways, encourage manufactures, and give freedom to commerce, 
in short, were to attempt to do all that it is designed, as 
rulers, we should effect, and for which the Papal States, 
according to M. About, so ardently longed, there would 
be a rebellion in a fortnight. So infinitely more desirous of 
improvement is the worst governed State in Europe than the 
best in Asia. 

Irom the Governorship of Bombay Mr. Elphinstone retired 
into private life, and dedicated himself to liter: ary employ- 
ment. Of the first of his labors, the best is dee idedly the 
Mistory of India, of which we hope soon to have a new edition. 
It is a work of considerable research, and no Indian library is 
complete without it. In his retirement Mr. Elphinstone sue- 
cessively refused the Governorship of Canada, the Governor- 
Generalship of India, and the Order of the Bath, with a seat in 
the P rivy Council. It was from no pusillanimous dread that 
Mr. [Iphinstone retired from public life, nor from any inglo- 
rious love of case, but it was his settled conviction that no eood 
man should desire office for its own sake, and so long as he saw 
that his country did not imperatively demand his services, he 
was content to remain in obscurity. But his advice and counsel 
were ever at the service of lis friends. Fortunately we have 
seen a letter written by an acquaintance of Mr. Elphinstone’s 
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shortly after the death of the latter, and we are thus enabled 
positively to state in what direction Mr. Elphinstone’s advice 
tended, and what his opinions really were. 

Privately he was a little of a Bohemian, if our readers know 
the meaning of that term. ILe was pleased sometimes to shock 
the superticn: al commonpl: ice moralities of Common minds, who 
are ood in their lives and sound in their doctrines, merely, 
beeause they have no tempt ition to be otherwise. A corres- 
pondent of the 7imes affirms that, on one occasion, he professed 
a partiality for Pontius Pilate, by which confession we — 
Mr. Elphinstone meant to assert that it was the duty of 
Governor to go all lengths to preserve the peace. A v6 ee 
sentiment, and one that has broken the hearts of many of our 
best and most promising Indian Officers. Indeed, we have no 
toleration for the word “ Political Expediency,” and the late 
Mr. Elphinstene ever appears to us mm his most unaminble 
heht when he advocates that hateful doetrine. Otherwise his 
opinions were sound, and we believe have been in a great measure 
adopted by Sir Charles W ood. 

He held the gradual liberation of all lands from Government 
rent tenure, and the conversion of all into fee simple ; he con- 
sidered that the Government of India should adopt a pole Vv by 
which they might eradually and eventually withdraw from the 
relation with their subjects of landlord to tenant, and should 
resort to other methods of taxation. With regard to legal 
matters Mr. Elphinstone was of opinion that justice should not 
be administered by men who had never studied any system of 
- Whatever, and was opposed to the multiplication of forms 

1 judicial procedure by men unqualified by legal practice and 
© aa rience to frame them. He thought any attempt to correct 
erroneous judgments by Appellate Courts to be useless, “ where 
all are equally competent and equally ignorant.” Tle consi- 
dered that a “code of substantive law was equally wanted with 
one of procedure,” and that schools of law should be established, 
who should alone convey the title to engage in legal practice. 
Barristers from Enel: ind would, as a matter of course, be per- 
mitted to practise after a due acquirement of the language of 
the Courts, but not untrained Civilians. It is singular that 
Sir Charles Trevelyan holds, at least with regard to leeal 
reform, almost the same views. With regard tu taxation we 
suppose that Mr. Elphinstone’s views are far too advanced for 
any but settlers, who are d: wily harassed and incommoded by 
dishonest agents, and a constant dread, lest the labor of vears 
should be swept away by an accidental omission to pay the land 
revenue, or by the pique or fancy of some incompetent official. 
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And here shall we sum up the public career of Mr. EIphin- 
stone 2. The man who ceases to strive in the current of human 
affairs must be content to be whirled into some quiet rush and 
be forgotten. Was Mr. Elphinstone successful ? Hach one 
of our readers must decide that question for himself. Ifa 
public man’s success consists in banquets or the numbers of 
journals that espouse his cause, if it consists in the thousands 
that throng to hear him speak and hang upon his every word, 
if it consists in the multitude of friends that surround his 
board, or in the thousands that are acquainted with his name, 
then we must consider Mr. Elphinstone to have been eminently 
unsuccessful, for, when all were within his grasp, he volun- 
tarily retired from the contest. But if we consider suecess to 
consist In work done and toil endured, then Mr. Elphinstone 
may be considered as one of the most successful men of 
modern days. It is an old Italian proverb, that the Arno 
seldom swells without it first erows muddy. Of all the rulers 
we have given to India we se arcely recollect. one who has not. 
retired from office with pertectly clean hands. It would be an 
insult to our public men, despite the late proclamation of the 
Viceroy, to record the fact here, did we not desire to call 
attention to the great contentment of Mr. Elphinstone. Tis 
personalty has recently been sworn under thirty thousand 
pounds! Ilis continued refusal of all public office and emolu- 
ment is therefore the more to be admired; and sets an exam- 
ple to the natives of Bombay, who professed to admire his 
character and reverence his name, which they would do well to 
follow. But we do not merely, from Mr. Elphinstone’s public 
ite, draw maxims for others; from his career our public men 
may learn that, to be respected in India and popular amongst 
the governed, needs only the virtue of strict impartial justice. 
Union Clubs and Bethune Socicties were not known in Mr. 
K:lphinstone’s time, and we are afraid that, had he now lived 
in Caleutta, he would have been thought by imitators of native 
ideas infinitely behind the age. We have not touched upon the 
various talents possessed by Mr. Elphinstone. They are acquired 
by patient study, and are within the reach of all our readers, 
if the ‘vy will but use the means. In truth, many Anglo-Indians 
have aequired a European reputation both for their schol: arship 
and scientific acquirements. The electric telegraph is not the 
only invention we owe to a Madras Officer. But during the 
last centenary of our rule not a single native out of the 
immense population of one hundred and seventy millions, has 
added a single fraction to science. It is from the lives of such 
men as Elphinstone that we see some other qualities, besides 
native acuteness, are requisite to success in life. 
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And now he is gone! The retired life he led of late will not 
cause him to be missed in the busy haunts of men. But his 
friends will not soon forget his gentle mien and kind persuasive 
tones, the advice they could at all times so readily procure, and 
the affability with w hich the ‘vy were always erected. These per- 
haps are homely qualities, but they are not usually combined 
with the disinterestedness that could refuse the most sple nid 
honor; nor with the fund of information that could excite the 


astonishment of so well read a man as Bishop Heber. 
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Art. IV—l. First and Second Reports of Her Majesty's 
Comarrissioners appotited to consider the reform of the 
Judicial Kstaublishine nts, Judicial Procedure, and Laws of 
lndia. 1856. 

2, The Administration of Justice in British India. By 
WittiAM H. Morurey. London. — 1858. 


38. The Procedure of the Civil Courts of the Kast India 
Company tu the Presidency of Fort W illiam. By WILLIAM 


MAcCPHERSON. 4th Edition.  Caleutta. 1859. 


4. A Digest of the Criminal Law of the Presidency of 
Fort William. By F. L. BrAurort, Bengal Civil Service. 


2nd Edition. Calcutta. 1857. 
5. Acts und Proceedings of the Legislative Council of India. 
1859. 


Tue Reform of the Judicial Establishments of India is a 
subject upon which the attention of the British Parliament has 
been long bestowed—in that desultory manney, it is true, which 
alone can be expected where the matters to be considered do 
not concern the interests of any large or influential portion of 
the constituency represented in the House of Commons, nor 
happen to afford a convenient pretext for an assault by one 
political party upon another. It may indeed be doubted 
whether India has not been indebted for that degree of notice 
which Parliament actually has bestowed upon her Courts and 
Laws rather to the cupidity of the members of the legal 
profession in England, hankering after the practice and appoint- 
ments, Which it is supposed those Courts might afford, than to 
any more worthy motive. Should this, however, be admitted 
to be the case, we need only recognise in it an illustration 
of the rule, that self-interest is a far more practical reformer 
than pure philanthropy: and the fact remains as before, that 
India Law Reform has so long been an idea, that the period 
now approaches when those who are accustomed to watch the 
progress of Parliamentary gestation look for a result. 

As far back as 1833, whe nn, to use a fnmiliar phrase, “the renewal 
of the Company’s Charter” was considered by Parli: ament, provi- 
sion was made by Statute for the appomtme nt of Commissioners, 
to be styled “ Indian Law Commissioners,” who “ should enquire 
‘into and report upon the Jurisdiction, Powers, and Rules of the 
‘ existing Courts of Justice and Police Establishments in India, 

and the territories in the possession and under the Government 

of the East India Company, and all existing forms of Judicial 

Procedure, and as to the mature and operation of all laws, 
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‘ whether civil or criminal, written or customary, prevailing and 
‘in force in any part of the said territories, suggesting such 
‘alterations as might, in their opinion, be beneficially made in 
¢ Such Courts and in the forms of Judicial Procedure and Laws : 
‘ due regard being had to the distinction ot castes, difference ot 
“religion and manners, and opinions prevailing among ditterent 

races and in different parts of the said territories. | a 

Again, in 1853, when it became incumbent on the English 
Government to make fresh provision for the Government of 
India, an Act was passed, by which—atter reciting that the 
Indian Law Commissioners, trom time to time appointed under 
the above-mentioned Act of 1833, had, m a series of reports, 
recommended extensive alterations in the Judicial Establish- 
ments, Judicial Procedure and Laws established and in torece in 
India, and had set forth im detail the provisions which they had 
proposed to be established by law for giving effect to certain of 
their recommendations, and such reports had been transmitted 
from time to time to the Court of Directors, but on the ereater 
part of such reports and recommendations no final decision had 
been made—it was enacted that Her Majesty might, by Com- 
mission under the Royal Sign Manual, appoint persons to 
examine and consider the recommendations of the said Indian 
Law (C‘ommiussioners, and the enactments proposed by them for 
the Reform of the Judicial Establishments, Judicial Procedure 
and Laws of India, and such other matters in relation to the 
Reform of the said Judicial Establishments, Judicial Procedure 
and Laws as might, with the sanction of the Commissioners tor 
the attiurs of India, be referred to them. 

Towards the end of the year 1855, the Commissioners appointed 
by Her Majesty tor the purpose just mentioned—consisting of 
Sir John Romilly, Master of the Rolls ; Sir John Jervis, Chief 
Justice of the Court of Common Pleas; Sir Edward Ryan, 
formerly Chiet Justice of the Supreme Court at Calcutta ; 
Mr. Cameron, formerly Legislative Member of Council at 
Caleutta ; and Messrs. John Macpherson, Macleod and Thomas 
Flower Ellis, late Members of the Madras Civil Service ; 
Mr. Robert Lowe, a Barrister ; and Mr. Frederick Millet, a 
Member of the original Indian Law Commission—made their 
first report, in which they submitted “a plan for the amalga- 
‘mation of the Supreme Court. of Judicature at Fort William 
‘in Bengal with the Sudder Dewanny and Nizamut Adawlut, 
as well as a simple and uniform Code of Civil and Criminal 
‘Procedure, applicable both to the High Court to be so formed, 
and to all interior Courts within the limits of its jurisdiction.” 
This “ plan” has not as vet been laid upon the legis- 
lative anvil, and from the fact of the Indian Legislative 
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Council having passed early last year a new and_ elaborate 
Code of Procedure for “ the Courts of Civil Judicature of 
established by Royal Charter,” we may conjecture that the 
intention was at one time to abandon the idea of amalgamation 
altogether, or, at any rate, to allow it to sleep the slee ‘p from 
which Macaulay's Penal Code has not yet been awaked. Since 
that time, however, Her Most Gracious Majesty has assumed in 
person the Governmct of her Indian Territories, the Courts 
formerly of the Company are now the Courts of the Crown ; 
the barm of innovation is every where pervading the dough of 
Indian affairs, and there seems every probability that, as the 
fermentation proceeds, the scheme of amalgamation of Courts 
will again swell up to the surface, and claim to be kneaded into 
the form of a statute.* 

To prepare our readers in some measure for the discussion 
which will then ensue is our purpose in the present article. 
With the scheme itself, we shall not at present deal; confining 
ourselves in the following pages to what we hope may be 
regarded as an useful preliminary, the making our readers 
somewhat better acquainted with hes courts, as the ‘y now exist, 
Which it is the object of the scheme to supersede or remodel, 
noticing, as Wwe proceed, some of the defeets which present 
themselves to the observer who examines the working of the 
present system of Judicature. 

As we write for the English as well as Indian reader, the 
latter must excuse us when, in the following pages, there may 
occur explanations of words or phir: ISCS ere which he is already 
sufticiently familiar. We wish it also to be understood that 
when we proceed to describe the pre te jurisdiction, law 
and procedure of the several courts mentioned in this article, 
we do not pretend to minute accuracy, but shall content ourselves 
with a general description of each. 

The Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William in Ben- 
gal” is a Court of Civil and Criminal jurisdiction for all inhabit- 
ants of the Town of Calcutta. Persons born in Great Britain 
and Treland and their descendants are also subject to the juris- 
diction of the Supreme Court, if residents anywhe ‘re within the 
Presidency of Fort William, which embraces as well the pro- 
vinces subject to the Licutenant-Governor of Bengal as those 


* The Select Committee of the House of Commons appointed to enquire into 
Colonisation and Settlement in India, say in “eo Report published in August 
last :—** The judicial svstem of India will never be placed on a sound and satis- 
factory basis till all the courts are organised into one harmonious whole, and until 
by an amalgamation of the Supreme and Sudder Courts, the highest and most learned 
tribunals in the land shall be courts of appeal to the whole country and serve as 
a pattern and exwnple to inferior courts administering law under the san 
Procedure.” 
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or in any of the territories of any Native Prince or State. 
Persons who are at the time of action brought, or who have 
been, in the employ of Government or of a British subject, are 
liable to the civil jurisdiction of the Supreme Court m_ actions 
for wrongs or trespasses and in criminal prosecutions. Natives 
of India also, wheresoever resident within the Presidency of 
Fort William, may, by contract with a British subject, submit 
themselves to the civil jurisdiction of the Supreme Court in 
respect of any dispute arising out of that contract, if the cause 
of action exceed 500 rupees. 

The Justices of the Peace for the Town of Calcutta are sub- 
ordinate to the Supreme Court ; as are also such Officers of the 
Indian Government as are appointed Justices of the Peace within 
the provinces, for the purpose ot commnitting British-born sub- 
jects for trial before the Supreme Court, in respect of all acts done 


by them as such Justices. 


Subordinate to the Supreme Court also is a Court of Small 
Causes for the Town of Calcutta, whose jurisdiction is limited 
to the cogmisance of suits in which the matter in dispute is not 
of greater value than 500 rupees, 

The Supreme Court exercises jurisdiction as well as a Court 
of Common Law as of Equity, as an EKeclesiastical Court, as 
an Admiralty Court, and as a Court of Oyer and Terminéer— 
being said to sit on the Common Law. side, the Equity side, the 
Keeclesiastical side, the Adiniralty side, or the Crown side, 
according to the jurisdiction which it is exercising in each 
ease. The procedure on these different sides is similar to 
the procedure of the corresponding Courts in Eneland, with 
the important exeeption, that on the trial of all civil causes 
the Judges deal with the facts as well as the law without 
the assistance of any Jury. New rules are passed from 
time to time by the Judges, introducing, as far as circumstances 
will admit, changes corresponding with those which take place in 
procedure in England. 

The law administered by the Supreme Court is as follows :— 

Mirst—Actions regarding inheritance and succession to lands 
and personal property among Hindoos, and all matters of eon- 
tract in which both parties are Hindoos, are determined by the 
laws and usages of Hindoos, 

Second.—Actions of the same kind, in which both parties are 
Mahomedans, are determined by the laws and usages of 
Mahomedans, ; ° 
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Third.—Actions of the same kind, where the defendant only 
is 2 Mahomedan or Hindoo, are determined by the laws and 
usages of the defendant. 

ln other cases the Court administers :— 

First—The Common and Statute Law of England as it 
prevailed in 1726, so far as it has not been subsequently altered 
by Statute especially exte ‘nding to India, or by the Acts of the 
Legis: itive Council of India. 

Second,—The Statute Law expressly extending to India, 
which has been enacted since 1726, and has not been since 





re waled, 

Third.—The Civil Law, as it obtains in the Ecclesiastical and 
Admiralty Courts of England, 

Fourth—Reguiation Law, as contained in the Regulations 
passed by the Gove cones ‘eral in Council previously to the 3rd 
and +th W ll. LV., e. 85, and reviste ‘red in the Supre me Court. 

Fi fih.—Vhe ‘se contained in Acts passed by the Levislative 
Council of India, as constituted by the 8rd and th Wilt. V., 
e. 85, and by the 16th and 17th Vie. e, 95, 

The Supreme Court is presided over by a Chief Justiee and 
two Puisne Judges, who are Barristers of England or Ireland of 
not less than five years’ standing.* 

The general qualification for an Advocate of the Supreme 
Court is that he shall produce a Certificate of having been 
called to the Bar in England or Ireland, or of being entitled to 
practise as an Advocate in the principal Courts of Scotland. 

The qualification tor admission as an Attorney is that the 
applicant has been admitted an Attorney of one of Her 
Majesty’ s P rincipal Courts of Record in Enel: and or Treland, or 
a Writer to the Signet in Scotland, or a Me mber of the Socie ty 
of Solicitors pri actis Ing before the Court of Session the Te, 

r that he has served a regular clerkship of five years under a 
es ict in writing to some ‘Attorney practising in the Supreme 
Court, or that he has been a principal clerk to one of the Judges, 

The number of pri actising Advoctes on the roll of the Court 
at the present time is twenty-two, and the number of prac tising 
Attorneys on the roll was, when the last Diree tory was published, 
sixty- -three. 

The Supreme Court was established by Royal Charter, under 
the authority of an Act of Parliament, in 177-4, in supercession of 
the then existing Mayor's Court, the Judges of which were not 
required to be, and in fact, never were, brought up to the law. 


* The Chicf Justice reccives £8,000 a year, and ranks in India next after the 
Governor-General, The Puisne Judges receive £6,000 a ycar cach, and they rank 
with the Members of Council according to seniority, 
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It has always possessed the confidence of the public, both 
British-born and Native, as is proved by the number of cases 
in which the foundation of its jurisdiction is the voluntary sub- 
mission of natives thereto by contract. It is, however, a very 
expensive tribunal ; and it would be a popular measure which 
should enable each Judge of the Supreme Court to sit as a 
Judee of the Court of Small Causes for the trial of all 
suits in which the amount in dispute might exceed 500 rupees 
and not exceed 1,000 ripees. 

An appeal lies in’ civil causes from the decision of the 
Supreme Court to the Queen in Council in cases where the 
amount i dispute exceeds 10,000 rupees. 

We now turn our attention to the courts existing mm the 
Bengal Presidency other than those constituted by Royal 
Charter, and which have hitherto, by way of distinction, been 
called Company's Courts, or sometimes—trom their being 
situated in the region called by the inhabitants of Caleutta the 
Mofussil, which lies bevond the “ ditch” which girdles the City 
of Palaces—the Mofussil Courts. 

The Sudder Dewanny Adawlut and the Sudder Nizamut 
Adawlut—which are located at Alipore, at the cistanee of about 
? miles from Government House, Calcutta, so as to be just 
beyond the ditch aforesaid—are presided over by one and the 
same Bench of Judges, and constitute respectively, the Supreme, 
Civil and Criminal Courts of Appeal from the Courts other than 
those constituted by Royal Charter im the twenty-six zillahs, or 
as mm Eneland they would be called counties, of the Bengal 
Presidency proper, 

A further appeal from the decisions of the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut lies to Her Majesty in Council in cases when the 
amount in dispute ts 10.000 ripees or upwards. 

The Sudder Dewanny and Sudder Nizamut Courts originally 
consisted of the Governor-General and the Members of Couicil ; 
but since 1801, they have been presided over by Judges selected 
from the Covenanted servants of the Government. 

There are tive ordinary Judges of the Sudder Courts, the 
two senor of whom receive salaries of 4 350 rupees per month 
each, and the three junior salaries of 4,166 rupees 10) annas 
and 8 pie per month each. Besides these there are four or 
tive extra Judges, who nominally hold appointments as Zillah 
Judges, but sit in the Sudder, recelving in addition to the 
Zillah Judge's salary of 2,500 rupees per month, a deputation 
allowance of 616 rupees 10 annas and 8 pie per month. 

Phe appointments to the Sudder Bench are almost invariably 
made from among the Zillah Judges. 
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The system of courts subordinate to the two Courts of Appeal 
just mentioned next Passes under our notice—the Civil Courts 
claiming the precede hee, 

seven ot the above-mentioned twenty-six zillahs of the 
Benval Presidency, that is to say, the zillahs of Behar, Chitta- 
eony, Hooghly, Patna, Sarun, Tirhoot, and the zillah known 
as that of the Twe ‘uty-four Pergunnahs, have, on account of their 
size and importance, been, for the purposes of the administration 
of justice, sub-divided imto two; each division having its 
separate system of courts; but throughout this article each 
local circle of courts, whether it embrace a zillah proper or a 
division merely, will be ealled a zillah, of which, consequently, 
there are subordinate to the Supreme Courts of Appeal at 
Alipore thirty-three in number, 

The head civil judicial officer in each zillah is the Judge, 
SO called par-excelle nee. Thus in Behar, which, as above 
noticed, has been sub-divided, there are two head = eivil judicial 
otticers, cach independent of the other, and presiding over his 
own circle of subordinate courts, the official title of each of 
these functionaries being respectively Judve ot Behar and 
Additional Judee of Behar. 

Subordinate to the Judge of the zillah, the Principal Sudder 
Ameen, Sudder Ameen, and the Moonsifts; whom we have 
nuned in their order of rank, exercise civil jurisdiction, each 
holding a court of his own. 

We proceed to examine. the powers of each ; now com- 
mencing ¢iverso ordine with the lowest grade. 

Suits may be brought in the Moonsiff’s Court, when the 
value of the thing claimed, whether it be realty or personalty, 
or the amount of damages ~— to be recovered, does not 
exceed 300 company’s rupees, or £30 sterling, 

From the Moonsiff’s pt a “regular appeal” lies as a 
matter of right to the Zillah Judge. 

From the decision which the Judge may pass on such 
regular appeal, a “special appeal” lies to the Sudder Dewanny 
Court on any of the following grounds, namely : 

First. ny the cround that the decteien an failed to ay 4 ‘Y- 
mine all material poimts in difference in the cause, or has 
determined the same or any of them contrary to law, or nae 
having the force ot law. 

Second—On the ground of a misconstruction of any document. 

Thirvd.—On the ground of any ambiguity in the decision 
attecting the merits. 

Fourth.—On the ground of any substantial error or defect 

procedure, or in the investigation of the case ; provided such 
error or defect be apparent on the record, and shall have 
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produced, or be likely to have produced, any error or defect in 
the decision of the case upon the merits ; but not upon the 
ground that the deeision ot any question ot fact is contrary 
to, or not warranted by, the evidence duly taken i the cause, or 
any probability deduced from the record. 

A “summu) yp a?” also lies to the Zillah Judge from any 
order or decree of a Moonsiff whereby he may hs ave refused 
to admit any suit regularly cognisable by him, or may have 
dismissed any suit instituted before him on the ground 
delay, informality, or other default, without an investigation 
ot the merits of the case. 

‘There are several Moonsifts in each zillah, each having under 
him a separate district. They are divided into two gr des: those 
in the first receiving salaries of 150 rupees a month, or about 
L180 per annuin ; aud those in the second grade 100 rupees a 
month, or about £120 per annum. 

At the commencement of last year there were thirty-two 
Moonsitts of the first erade, and 140° Moonsitis of the second 
erade attached to the Courts of which we are treating. Of 
these six were Christians, seventy-four were Mahomedans, and 
the rest Hindoos. 

Next in rank above the Moonsiff is the Sudder Ameen. 
His jurisdiction resembles that of the Moonsiff, except that its 
limit is 1,000 instead of 800 rupees ; and all civil suits between 
these limits ought to be instituted in his Court. 

The rules which apply as to regular, special, and summary 
appeals from his Court are the same as those which regulate 
simatieur ap als jrom the Court of the Moonsitt. 

His local mig mabe is Commensurate in extent with that of 
the Civil Judy ‘to whom he ts subordinate. 

The salary ‘ofa Sudder Ameen is 250 rupees a month, or 
about £300 a vear, 

At the commencement of last year the number of Sudder 
Ameens attached to the Courts whereof we are. tre: ating was 
twenty-eight, of whom three were Christians, eight Mahomedans, 
and seventeen Hindoos. 

The judicial officer next in rank above the Sudder Ameen is 
the Principal Sudder Ameen. His ordinary jurisdiction has 
no limit in amount or value, a the Zillah Judge has 
concurrent primary jurisdiction in all suits of whatever value, 
yet suits are not u: sally or catia brought before him in the 
first inst ance, except under peculiar circumstances. The office 
of Principal Sudder Ameen is therefore one of the highest 
importance, his being the tribunal in which. eases involving 
chormous amounts of property are ordin: arily disposed of in the 
first Instance. 
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A regular appeal lies of nght from the decision of the 
Prine ipal Sudder Ameen. to the Zillah Judge, if the decision be 
in a suit below 5,000 rupees in estimated value : if in a suit 
above that amount, to the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut. 

A special appeal lies to the Sudder Court from the decision 
of the Judge passed on regular appeal from the Principal 
Sudder Ameen, tor the same causes and under the same rules 
as are above stated, as regulating special appeals from decisions 
on regular appeal from the Moonsitf or Sudder Ameen. 

A summary appeal also hes from the order of the Principal 
Sudder Ameen under the same rules as regulate summary 
appeals from the order of a Moonsiff, being preferred to the 
Zillah Judge or to the Sudder Court, according as the suit in 
which the order has. been made is below or above the value of 
9,000 rupees. 

The local limits of the Principal Sudder Ameen’s jurisdiction 
are commensurate with those of the Civil Judge to whom he 
is subordinate. . | 

Principal Sudder Ameens are of two grades, receiving salaries 
of 600 rupees and 400 rupees per month respectively. 

At the commencement of last year the number of Principal 
Sudder Ameens in the Courts which form the subject. of our 
article was eight of the first grade and twenty-six of the second. 
Of those of the first grade three were Christians, three Maho- 
medans, and two Hindoos, Of those of the second grade five 
were Christians, nine Mahomedans, and twe ‘Ive Hindoos. 

The Judge, as has been before stated, is the highest judicial 
functionary in each zillah. 

He has the power, whenever he may see sufficient reason for 
so doing, to withdraw any suit from the Principal Sudder 
Ameen’s or Sudder Ameen’s Court in which it may have been 
instituted, and to try it himself: but in practice this power 
is rarely exercised, and, consequently, his jurisdiction in civil 
suits is, unless in exceptional cases, appellate only. 

When the Zillah Judge decides @ case as a court of 
primary jurisdiction, a regular appeal hes from him to the 
Sudder Dewanny Adawlut as a matter of right. 

The Zillah Judge is invariably a Member of the Covenanted 
Civil Service. 

The mode of procedure of all the Civil Courts is the same. 
Until the middle of last year it was as follows :—The suit was 
commenced by a plaint being filed, upon which a summons was 
issued, calling upon the defendant to appear in person or by a 
pleader, ¢ alled a Vakeel, of the court; an answer was filed by 
the defendant, to which the plaintiff replied. A rejoinder was in 
many cases filed, but the pleadings might conclude without it. 
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In the pleadings each party used to state his case at large, 
and was not bound to follow any prescribed form. The plead- 
ings were, therefore, as might be expected, discursive, argumenta- 
tive, and often exceedingly lengthy. As soon as they were 
closed, the Judge held a proceeding at which he settled the 
issues ; that is to say, after hearing the pleadings on either side 
read to him, he considered and recorded the poimts to be esta- 
blished by either party. The parties then filed a list of their 
witnesses and documents, after which a day was appointed for 
the final hearing of the cause, when the parties or their Vakeels 
attended with their witnesses, who are examined and cross- 
examined vivd voce in open court, in the presence and hearing 
and under the personal superintendence of the Judge, who, after 
hearing them, decided the case both upon the law and facts 
without the assistance of a Jury. 

In March of last year, an Act was passed by the Indian 
Legislature, and came into operation on the Ist of July last, 
Whose object was to simplify the Procedure of the Civil Courts 
in the Mofussil. 

This Act directs that all suits shall be commenced by a 
plaint, after the filing of which a summons issues, calling upon 
the defendant to appear and answer the claim on a specified 
day in person, or by a pleader of the court duly instructed 
and able to answer all questions relating to the suit, or by a 
pleader accompanied by some other person able to answer all 
such questions. The summons also requires the defendant to 
produce all written documents, of which the plaintiff demands 
Inspection, or upon which the defendant intends to rely in 
support of his defence. | 

The plaint must be verified by having a declaration at the 
foot, subseribed by the plaintiff and his pleader, if any, “that 
what is stated therein is true to the best of declarant’s inform- 
ation and belief :” but if the plaintiff, by reason of absence or 
for other good cause, be unable to subscribe and verify the plaint, 
the court may allow the plaint to be subscribed and verified on 
behalf of the plaintiff by any person whom the court may 
consider competent to make the verification. With his plaint 
the plaintiff must produce, to be marked by the court, such 
written documents as he relies on as evidence in support of his 
claim ; and no documents not so produced can be received at 
any subsequent stage of the cause without the special sanction 
of the court. 

At the return day of the summons the parties may tender 
written statements of their respective cases; and no written 
statements can be filed at a subsequent stage unless it be called 
for by the court itself. These statements must be verified in 
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the same manner as the plaint, and are to be by way of simple 
narrative, not argumentative, and as brief as the nature of the case 
will permit, the court having the power of rejecting the state- 
ment, if it appear to be argumentative or unnecessarily prolix, 
or that it contains matter irrelevant to the suit. On the return 
day of the summons the court examines orally, upon oath, the 
parties or their respective representatives who may be sent. to 
answer all material questions relative to the suit, and should such 
representative be unable to answer any material question, 
the further hearmg of the cause may be postponed for the 
attendance of the principal. The exhibits produced by the parties 
are also examined by the court, which then frames and records 
the issues of law and fact on which the right decision of the 
case appears to depend: in order to enable it to do which it may 
require the attendance of further witnesses, and the production 
of documents not before it. When the issues have been settled, 
a time is tixed for the final hearing of the cause, which is done 
upon oral examination of the witnesses in open court, and the 
Judge arrives at his decision without the assistance of a Jury. 

The above Act has not been in foree for a sufficient time to 
enable us to Judge whether or not its practical working will be 
to diminish the bulk of the enormous nutthe e, or file of “proceed- 
ings, which usually grows up during the course of a Mofussil 
suit, and to bring matters to a hearing more speedily than here- 
tofore. To make it effective for such good purpose strenuous 
and steady must be the exertions of the Judges against the fraud 
and obstinacy of Indian litigants, whose utmost ingenuity will 
be called forth to render it a de ad letter. 

With regard to law, the courts now under notice are to 
be guided in their decisions :—Ist, by the Regulations of 
Government and Acts of the Indian Legislature, if there be any 
such applicable to the ease ; 2nd, by Hindoo or Mahomedan law, 
as the case may be, in all suits regarding succession, inheritance, 
marriage, caste, and all religious usages and institutions ; and, 
3rd, im cases foo which no specific rule may exist, the Judges 
are to act according to “ justice, equity, and good conscience. 

“In practice’—say the Commissioners in the appendix to 
their first Report—* the Mahomedan law has been applied to a 
‘variety of cases, which may be arranged under the following 
‘heads, viz. inheritance, sale, pre-emption, gift, wills, marriage, 
‘ dower, divorce, parentage, guardians and mmority, slavery, 
, endowments, debts and ‘securities, claims and judicial matters. 
‘And in cases where the parties are Hindoos, family customs 
‘and the customs of particular parts of the country are in 
‘ practice commonly recognised in modification of the general 
‘law. In matters of dealing between British subjects, the 
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‘English Judges are in the practice of deciding as they best 
‘can according to English law, occasionally taking the opinion 
‘of the Advocate General in doubtful cases.” 

There does not exist in India beyond the limits of the Presi- 
dency towns any lex loci, any substantive law for those classes 
of persons who have not, like the Hindoos and Mahomedans, 
special laws of their own, whose validity has been recognised by 
the British Government. In the absence of such, “justice, 
equity, and good conscience” offer themselves but as vague 
guides to the Mofussil Judges, to whom much blame is in con- 
sequence imputed without just cause for decisions which it is 
hard to reconcile one with another. 

Turning from our view of the Civil Courts, we now proceed 
to take an equally rapid glance at the Courts of Criminal 
Jurisdiction subordinate to the Sudder Nizamut Adawlut: in 
doing which, we avail ourselves largely of the able summary to 
be found in the Appendix to the First Report of Her Majesty's 
Commissioners appointed to consider the Reform of the Judicial 
Establishments, Judicial Procedure and Laws of India. 

First of the Judge.—The Report mforms us :— 


The Session Judge is the head criminal authority in the zillah, and is 
the same person as the Civil Judge. In respect of his double functions, he 
is termed the Civil and Session Judge. 

His jurisdiction is partly original and partly appellate. His original 
jurisdiction is restricted to persons committed by the Magistrate to take 
their trial at the Sessions. His appellate jurisdiction extends to all 
sentences and orders passed in judicial trials by the Magistrates or 
his subordinates, with some partial exceptions, as hereinafter more 
particularly mentioned. 

The Magistrate is bound by law to commit for trial at the Sessions all 
persons (except as hereinafter mentioned,) charged with treason, murder, 
robbery, wilful fire raising, and counterfeiting the coin. He is also bound 
to commit for burglary, theft, the receiving or buying of stolen goods and 
property, and affrays under the aggravating circumstances which will be 
detailed hereafter, as constituting the exceptions which take these offences 
out of his own competence to punish, Forgery and perjury also belong 
to the exclusive jurisdiction of the Session Judge. 

With regard to all other crimes and misdemeanors, the Magistrate has a 
discretion, and will commit them for trial by the Session Judge only when 
accompanied with such circumstances as render the punishment which he 
can inflict inadequate to the offence. 

_ The appellate jurisdiction of the Session Judge extends to all convic- 
tions and original sentences by a Magistrate, or other officer exercising full 
magisterial powers in his zillah, and pronounced in a judicial trial; with 
the exception of the petty offences noticed on page 6, with respect to 
which, when punished by the Magistrate himself, instead of being referred 
to his subordinates, the order of the Magistrate is final. 


rT" . . . 

The Judge holds his sessions for the zillah once a month. 

he Sessions Judge was formerly on all trials assisted by 
the Mahomedan Law Officer attached to his Court; but he is 
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now empowered, at his option, to dispense with the presence 
of that Officer at any trial, and to avail himself of the assistance 
of respectable natives in either of the three following ways :— 

First, by reterrmg the suit or any point or poimts in the 
same to a punchayet of such persons, who must carry on 
their enquiries apart from the Court, and report the result 
in writing to the Court. 

Or, secondly, by constituting two or more of such persons 
assessors or members of the Courts, with a view to the 
advantages derivable from their observations, particularly in the 
examination of witnesses. The opinion of each assessor is 
given separately and discussed, and may, at the instance of the 
Judge or either of the assessors, be recorded in writing in 
the suit. 

Or, thirdly, by employing them more nearly as a Jury. 
They then attend during the trial, and may suggest, as it 
proceeds, such points of enquiry as occur to them. 

When the aceused is a person not professing the Mahomedan 
faith, he may require the Judge to proceed in one of the three 
methods above indicated. 

The punchayet, assessors, or jury are, however, merely 
for the assistance of the Judge, in whose authority the 
decision of the case is exclusively vested. 

When the Judge presides, assisted by the Mahomedan Law 
Officer, that officer is required, after the depositions have 
been taken, to record the futwah or decision of the Mahome- 
dan law as applicable to the circumstances of the case, compre- 
hending both the fact and the law; that is, whether the evi- 
dence be or be not sufficient, according to that law, to establish 
the guilt of the accused, and what degree of punishment the 
law assigns for the offence with which he is charged, supposing 
it to be proved. After the Judge has read the. futwah, if it 
appears to him consonant to natural justice and also conform- 
able to Mahomedan law, he is to pass sentence in terms of the 
jfutwah, except in cases where the sentence is one of death or 
of imprisonment for life. In all such cases the Judge 
transmits the sentence and proceedings to the Nizamut Court, 
and awaits its final sentence. 

The Magistrate is the Criminal Judicial Officer next in 
rank to the Judge. There is usually one Magistrate in each 
zillah, but when the zillah is very large, a Seiad: Magistrate is 
also appointed, who has a separate district assigne id to him, 
and is independent of the Magistrate. His jurisdiction and 
powers of punishment are the same as those of the Magistrate. 

The Magistrate and Joint-Magistrate are always “members 


of the Covenanted Civil Service. 
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To the Magistrate or Joint-Magistrate several of the younger 
members of the Covenanted Civil Service are attached for the 
purpose of assisting him generally in the performance of his 
duties, and also of being themselves instructed in their duties. 
They are called Assistants to the Magistrate. 

There are also in each zillah several Deputy Magistrates, 
who are not members of the Covenanted Service. 

The Police of the zillah is under the immediate authority of 
the Magistrate ; and the Assistants and Deputy Magistrates also 
take a part in the Police duties of the zillah. 

The greater part of the Joint-Magistrates, Assistants, and 
Deputy Magistrates act also as Collectors and Deputy Collectors ; 
the Magistrates themselves with few exceptions have been for 
many years and until very recently confined to magisterial and 
Police duties. 

The following shows the distribution of the magisterial force 
in the Lower Provinces of Bengal at the commencement of 
last year. 

Of the Covenanted Service there were 

Salary per month. 

1 Magistrate, Collector and Salt Agent of the 


Northern Division of Cuttack .. Rs. 2,333 5 4 

1 Ditto Ditto Southern Division oe, «2,033 4 

1 Ditto Ditto Central Division wo. 5 2,000 5 & 
1 Magistrate of the 24-Pergunnahs, and 

Superintendent of the Alipore Jail ... ,, 2,833 5 4 

Magistrate and Collector of Shahabad ... ,, 2,000 0 0 


2 Ditto Ditto at Beerbhoom and Bhaugul- 
pore, each ,, 1,500 0 0O 
28 Magistrates 900 0 O 


4 Joint-Magistrates and Deputy Collectors : ” 1,500 0 0O 
4 Joimt-Magistrates and Deputy Collectors ,, ,, 1,000 0 0 
11 Joint-Magistrates and Deputy Collectors , ,, 700 0 0 
15 Assistants to Magistrates and Collectors 


vested with the powers of Joint- 
Magistrates and Deputy Collectors 


| | » » 500 0 0 
3+ Assistants to Magistrates and Collectors 


>» » 400 0 0 


ry bd . . e ° 
(he Magistrates and Joint-Magistrates also receive, in 
addition to their salaries, a travelling allowance of five rupees 
a day when employed in the interior of their respective 
districts. . 
Ot the Uncovenanted Service there were at the same time 
5 Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors of the first class, 
at (00 rupees each; of whom four were Christians and 
one Mahomedan. 
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8 Deputy Magistrates and Deputy Collectors of the second 
class, at 600 rupees each ; of whom five were Christians 
and three Hindoos. 


14 Ditto ditto of the third class, at 500 rupees each; of 


whom six were Christians, one a Mahomedan, and seven 
Hindoos. 

5 Ditto ditto of the fourth class, at 450 rupees each; of 
whom three were Christians, one a Mahomedan, and one a 
Hindoo. 

15 Ditto ditto of the fourth class, at 400 rupees each; of 

whom twelve were Christians, two Hindoos, and one a 

Mahomedan. 

Ditto ditto of the fifth class, at 450 rupees each ; one being 

a Christian, and one a Mahomedan. 

Ditto ditto of the fifth class, at 400 rupees, a Christian. 

Ditto ditto of the fifth class, at 350 Rupees each ; of whom 

two were Mahomedans, and one a Hindoo. 

21 Ditto ditto of the fifth class, at 800 rupees each; of whom 
eleven were Christians, three Mahomedans, and seven 
Hindoos. 

1 Ditto ditto of the sixth class, at 450 rupees, a Hindoo. 

Ditto ditto of the sixth class, at 400 rupees, a Hindoo. 

2 Ditto ditto of the sixth class, at 350 rupees, both Christians. 

2 Ditto ditto of the sixth class, at 250 rupees ; one a Hindoo, 
and the other a Mahomedan. 

21 Ditto ditto of the sixth class, at 200 rupees each ; of whom six 
were Christians, seven Mahomedans, and eight Hindoos. 

46 Supernumeraries, at 200 rupees each; of whom nineteen 
were Christians, six Mahomedans, and twenty-one Hindoos. 

The Bengal Government is now trying the experiment of 
uniting the offices of Magistrate and Collector in the same per- 
son. ‘This is, in fact, to revert to the system which prevailed 
previous to 1837, and had been gradually abandoned in all the 
districts of Bengal, with the exception of seven or eight. As no 
one acquainted with the Mofussil holds any other opinion than 
that the duties proper to the Magistrate of a zillah are more 
than any one man can efficiently perform, we do not imagine 
that the recent change can be of any long duration, and shall 
proceed with our description of the state of things which 
preceded its institution. 

Of the judicial powers of the Magistrate and his subordinates, 
the Report already alluded to gives the following summary :— 


to 


G2 


Judicial Powers of the Magistrate. 


The Magistrate has criminal jurisdiction over burglary, theft, the re- 
ceiving or buying stolen goods and property, and affrays, under certain 
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exceptions; and also over convicts or prisoners who may effect their escape 
from a gaol or other place of confinement, or from the custody of their 
guards. ‘The exceptions in the case of burglary are, where the offence has 
been accompanied with murder, or with an attempt to commit murder, 
or with wounding, burning, corporal injury, or other aggravating act of 
personal violence; or where the person charged has before been convicted 
of burglary, robbery, or other heinous crime, or 1s_ of notoriously bad 
character, or is charged with committing the offence while employed in 
the office of a watchman, guard, or police officer, or if the value of the 
property stolen exceeds the sum of 100 rupees ; or whenever the Magis- 
trate may be of opinion that there exist any circumstances of aggravation 
(though not of the nature above specified), such as to render the prisoner 
deserving of a more severe punishment than the Magistrates are com- 
petent to inflict. The exceptions in the case of theft are, where the 
offence has been accompanied with any of the aggravating circumstances 
above specified ; or where the amount or value stolen exceeds the sum of 
300 rupees. The exceptions in the case of receiving or buying of stolen 
goods are, where the person is charged with knowing, at the time of his 
purchasing or receiving the same, that such property had been obtained in 
the perpetration of robbery by open violence, or of theft, accompanied by 
any of the aggravating circumstances above mentioned ; or where the 
amount or value of the property stolen exceeds 300 rupees. The excep- 
tions in the case of affrays are where they are attended with homicide, 
severe wounding, or other aggravating circumstances. 

In the excepted cases, it is the duty of the Magistrate to commit the 
person charged with any of the offences above mentioned for trial at the 
Sessions. But where the exceptions do not occur, the Magistrate is author- 
ised to try them himself, and to punish them, if convicted, with any 
amount of punishment which he may deem adequate to the offence, not 
exceeding Imprisonment for two years with hard labor, together with a 
further term of imprisonment for one year in lieu of corporal punishment, 
which has been abolished. In the case of affrays, his power of punishment 
is limited to one year’s imprisonment, with or without hard labor and irons, 
and a fine of 200 rupees, commutable to imprisonment for another term not 
exceeding one year. He is also required to commute the labor to a fine 
not exceeding the same amount, but otherwise to be regulated with 
reference to the nature of the offence and the circumstances in life of 
the offender. 

In cases of theft cognisable by the Magistrate, if the value of the stolen 
property exceed fifty Rupees, or if the person committing it shall have been 
before convicted of theft, burglary, robbery, or other heinous offence, or if 
the prisoner have committed the offence while employed as a watchman, 
guard, or police officer, or be a servant of the person from whom, or in the 
house from which the property may have been stolen, and also in all eases 
of cattle-stealing, the Magistrate ought to try the prisoners himself. 


Cases which the Magistrate may refer to his Subordinate. 


All cases of theft, other than those above specified, the Magistrate is 
authorised to refer for decision to his Assistant, or investigate them himself, 
as he may think proper. ‘ 

The Magistrate is also competent to refer for trial to the Mahomedan 
Law Officer attached to the court of the Sessions J udge, or to the Princi- 
pal Sudder Ameen, or to the Sudder Ameen, or Deputy Magistrate, all 
complaints or charges brought before him for petty offences, such as 
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abusive language, calumny, inconsiderable assaults, or affrays, and all 
charges of petty thetts, w hen unattended with aggrav ating circumstances. 

Whenever a complaint of criminal nature is referred, as above mention- 
ed, by a Magistrate, the order of reference should be recorded on his pro- 
ceeding, with instructions, whether to submit the proceedings held upon 
the examination for the Magistrate’s decision, or whether the decision on 
the charge is to be passed by the Assistant, or person to whom the refer- 
ence is to be made, if it be such as he is authorised to determine under the 
Regulations. 


Judicial Powers of the Assistant to the Magistrate. 


The Assistant to the Magistrate has criminal jurisdiction in all cases 
that may be referred to him for trial by the Magistrate, and is authorised 
to exercise the judicial powers vested in the Magistrate by the Regulations, 
so far as may be necessary to enable him to perform the duties committed 
to him. 

His power of punishment is limited to imprisonment for one month, 
with an additional period of one mouth’s imprisonment in lieu of corporal 
punishment. 

Whenever the Assistant to a Magistrate is reported by the Nizamut 
Adawlut to be qualified by his experience, industry, and abilities, to be 
entrusted with special powers, he may be specially authorised by the 
Governor-General in Council, in all cases referred to him in which an 
individual may be convicted of any criminal offence punishable under the 


Mahomedan Law and the Regulations, for which the penalties above quot- ° 


ed may be insufficient, to pass sentence of imprisonment not exceeding 
six months, together with an additional period of one month in lieu 
of corporal punishment. 


Judicial Powers of the Deputy Magistrate, Mahomedan Law Officer, Prin- 
cipal Sudder Ameen, and Sudder Ameen. 


These Officers have the like jurisdiction and powers as the Assistant 
Magistrate in cases that may be referred to them by the Magistrate. The 
De puty Magistrate may also be specially empowered in the same vay as 
the Assistant Magistrate; and when so specially empowered, his jurisdic- 
tion and powers of punishment are the same. He may be further on op 
with full magisterial! powers by an order of the Governor-General in Council ; 
and when so empowered he has the full judicial powers of Magistrate, and 
may punish to the same extent, rz. two years’ imprisonment, with hard 
labor, and an additional term of imprisonment for one year in licu of 
corporal punishment. 


The compiler of the above summary has, however, omitted to 
notice one very important function of the Magistrate and his 
subordinates. This consists in investigating cases of dispute 
concerning the possession of land, when such are likely to lead 
to a breach of the peace, and in passing a decision, upholding 
in possession that person whom the Magistrate may find to have 
been in actual possession at the time “when the dispute arose, 
leaving the parties disputant to litigate their rights to the land 
in a regular suit in the civil court. The above jurisdiction of 
the Magistrate i is exercised under Act No. IV. of those passed by 
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the Indian Legislature in the year 1840. Such is the tendenc 

of Indian landholders to have recourse to the J/atthee, rather 
than the brief in the first imstance, for determining questions 
of title, that hardly a suit is instituted in the civil courts relating 
to the possession of lands which has not had its prelude in an 
“Act LV. of °40 ease.” The above jurisdiction is therefore 
the means of giving the Magistrate and his, subordinates a 
pretty good training in the conduct of judicial investigations of 
a civil rather than a criminal nature. An appeal lies from the 
Magistrate to the Judge in the cases just noticed, as in all other 
cases of judicial trial before the Magistrate. | 

From every sentence or interlocutory order in criminal trials 
for petty offences or thefts, where the punishment is not more 
than imprisonment for one month, or a tine not exceeding 50 or 
200 rupees, there is an appeal to the Magistrate. 

From every sentence or interlocutory order in criminal trials, 
where the punishments are greater than those above specified, 
there is an appeal to the Sessions Judge. — 

From every sentence or order passed in a criminal trial by a 
Sessions Judge there is an appeal to the Sudder Nizamut 
Adawlut. 

The Appellate Court calls for and revises the whole record 
of the case: but has no power to enhance punishment or to 
punish any person acquitted by the court below. 

The decision of the Magistrate or Judge sitting as an appel- 
late authority, should regularly be tinal; but practically an 
appeal therefrom to the Sudder Nizamut Court. is gained by 
resort being had, at the imstance of the accused, to the power 
eonferred on the Nizamut Court by the Legislature, “at all times 
‘to call for the records of any criminal trials of any subordinate 
‘court, and to pass npon them such orders as may seem fit.” 

The law which the courts exercisimg criminal jurisdiction 
administer is that which prevailed in India under the Mahomedan 
rulers of the country as modified by the Regulations of the 
British Government and the acts of the Legislative Council. 
The Mahomedan law as to a large class of offences permits 
to the diseretion of the Judge the nature and _ classification 
of the act impugned as well as the measure of punishment 
proportionate thereto, and the Legislature under British rule 
has restrained the exercise of this discretion, no further than 
by imposing limits to the severity of the punishment which the 
Judge may impose. Much of the obloquy which has been heaped 
upon “ Company's Judges” may be attributed to this defective 
state of the law which ought to guide them in their decisions. 

The criminal courts difier from the civil courts in one very 
essential particular as respects the extent of their jurisdiction. 
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From the jurisdiction of the civil courts no person what- 
ever is exempted by reason of birth or descent. British-born 
subjects were originally exempt from this jurisdiction: but in 
1813, on the occasion of the renewal of the East India Com- 
pany s Charter in that year, British subjects residing, trading, 
or holding immovable property in the provinces were made 
amenable to the Company's Courts in civil suits brought 
against them by the natives, with, however, a right of appeal to 
Her Majesty's Supreme Court at Calcutta, in cases where an 
appeal otherwise lay to the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut. At this 
time the jurisdiction of Native Judges was restricted to suits in 
which the value did not exceed 100 rupees. In 1814, Moonsiffs 
and Sudder Ameens were appointed, the former to try cases 
not exceeding 64 rupees, and the latter cases not cxceeding 
150 rupees, but neither Moonsifts nor Sudder Ameens were 
empowered to take cognisance of any suits in which a British 
European subject, or an Kuropean foreigner, or an American, 
was a party. In 1821, the limit of the Moonsiff’s jurisdiction 
was extended to 150 rupees. In 1827, the jurisdiction of the 
Sudder Ameen was extended to 1,000 rupees. In 1831, that 
of the Moonsiff was extended to 8300 rupees; and, at the same 
time Principal Sudder Ameens were appointed, with power to 
take cognisanece of suits referred to them by the Zillah Judges 
of the value not exceeding 5,000 rupees; but the Principal 
Sudder Ameen was forbidden to take cognisance of any suit 

which an European British subject, or an European foreigner, 
or an American shoulde be a party. Such continued to be 
the state of things up to the end of the East India Company’s 
exclusive reign in India. The Imperial Parliament had not 
ventured to subject European British subjects to the jurisdic- 
tion of Judges of another creed and color save in petty eivil 
suits up to the value of 100 rupees: and the much-abused 
Merchant Sovereigns who ruled the people and monopolised 
the commerce of India adhered to the same policy. In 1833 
was passed the Act “for effecting an arrangement with the 
‘East India Company, and for the better government of His 
‘ Majesty’s Indian Territories,” by which the cones s exclu- 
sive trade privileges were abolished, and a system of double 
Government established ; and which, rather than the recent Act 
by which the Governme nt of India was avowedly transferred to 
Her Majesty, may be entitled the death warrant of the Kumpa- 
nee Bahadoor. From that time the policy of the Indian Govern- 

ment, as reSpects Huropeans resident in India, was, whether 
wisely or unwisely, totally changed ; and the Anglo- Saxon then 
hegan to learn the lesson, not vet thoroughly read, that he must 
take his place in the same ra: nk with Hindoo or Mussulman as a 
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subject of Her Majesty. In 1836, an Act was passed by the 
Legislative Council of India, by which the right of appeal there- 
tofore enjoyed by the British subjects from the Company's Courts 
to Her Majesty's Supreme Court was taken away, and it was 
enacted, that no person, by reason of birth or descent, should 
be exempt from the jurisdiction of the Company's Courts above 
that of the Moonsiff in any civil proceeding whatever, and in 
1843, the exception as regards the Moonsiff’s Courts was also 
abolished. Vehement were the struggles of indignant Britons 
against what they regarded as alike degrading their dignity and 
rendering their property precarious; loud and furious were 
the declamations in the Town Hall: but liberty and equality 
was the maxim inculeated by a Government itself absolutely 
despotic, and the so-cailed “ Black Act” passed. ‘The limit of 
5,000 rupees, which at that time defined the extent of the Prin- 
cipal Sudder Ameen’s jurisdiction, was soon afterwards removed ; 
and at the present day the European resident in the Mofussil 
must be content to submit a case, involving perhaps his entire 
fortune, to the decision of a Hindoo or Mahomedan, who has never 
heard of Westminster Hall, and whose salary is perhaps not more 
than that which the suitor gives to his head clerk or assistant. 

As respects criminal matters, the process of putting the 
sritish-born subjects of Her Majesty on the same footing with 
the native of India has not made such rapid progress. 

In 1813, the same Act of the Imperial Parliament which 
subjected the European British subject to the Company’s civil 
courts, reserving to him his nght of appeal to the Courts 
established by Royal Charter, made him, if resident in the 
Motussil, Hable, under the sentence of the District and Zillah 
Magistrates, for assaults and trespasses against the natives of 
India, to a fine not exceeding 500 rupees, or two months’ 
Imprisonment In case of non-payment of the fine ; but the con- 
victions of such Magistrates were removable by certiorari to the 
Supreme Court established by Royal Charter. In 1843, by an 
Act of the Legislative Council of India, the right of removal 
by certiorari was taken away, and it was enacted that an 
appeal from the sentence of the Magistrate in the cases just 
mentioned should lie to the same courts, and according to the 
same rules as were provided in the case of sentences passed by 
Magistrates in the exercise of their ordinary jurisdiction. The 
passing of this Act was vehemently opposed by the European 
residents in the Bengal provinces, but with no better success 
than attended the agitation against the civil Black Acts. By 
an Act Of 1853, assaults and trespasses by a British-born subject 
against any person whatever were made punishable in the same 
Way as those against natives of India. By an Act of 1848, 
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Magistrates and Joint-Magistrates were empowered to take moo- 
chulkas, or penal recognisances for good behaviour and keeping 
the peace, from British subjects, as well as other persons. Also 
by certain Acts, such as that for the “suppression of lotteries,” 
and that “concerning the binding of apprentices,” British-born 
subjects are either not exempted from, or are made specially 
subject to, the jurisdiction of the local courts im respect of 
offences under such Acts: but these are Acts of rare opera- 
tion. With the exceptions above noticed, British-born subjects 
of Her Majesty resident in the Bengal Presidency are exempted 
from the criminal jurisdiction of the Zillah Courts, and are 
amenable in respect of crimes only to Her Majesty's Supreme 
Court of Judicature at Caleutta. 

Our notice of the judicial system of the Bengal Provinces 
would be incomplete without some account of the Revenue 
Courts. 

The Sudder Board of Revenue presides over the establish- 
ment, consisting of Commissioners, Collectors, and their Deputies, 
by whose means are realised those portions of the public income 
which arise from the land revenue or tax, (hardly properly so 
described, as it more resembles a rent payable to Government 
as superior landlords,) the customs, and the salt and opium 
monopolies. 

The first and most important of these taxes is a charge upon 
the land itself. Government looks to each estate as the ultimate 
security for the revenue charged upon it, and by sale of which 
that revenue must ultimately be re alised, in the event of default 
being made by the ze mindar who holds the estate. This 
zemindar occupies a portion half analogous to that of proprietor 
of the estate, half to that of a publican or farmer of the tax 
payable by the ryots or cultivators of the land within his estate or 
zemindary. It wili be understood from this state of relations that 
the Government has an intimate interest in preserving the land- 
marks of each zemindary. It must watch, lest by portions of an 
estate being tr ansferred to other zemindaries, the security of 
Government upon the dismembered estate should be diminished, 
and purchasers in case of a sale for default embarrassed. It must 
superintend partitions, when made among shareholders of the 
zemindary, aud sales of portions to other zemind: ars, in order that 
care may be taken that its due share of the revenue be made 
chargeable upon each of the portions assigned in severalty. It 
must examine into the tenures of those who claim interest in 
each estate, in order to ascertain with whom the adjustment of 
the dues to Government can most justly and most safely be made. 
Moreover, as the English rulers of India have thought fit to 


recognise the validity of bond jide grants of estates exempt from 
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the payment of revenue made during the reigns of Native Sove- 
reigns, they have imposed upon themselves the necessity of con- 
stant vigilance, lest exemption should be fraudulently claimed 
under color of ancient rent-free or dakhiraj tenure. Occasion for 
investigation and interference is also constantly occurring from 
the inroads of those inveterate removers of land-marks, the 
Ganges and her tributaries, who make nothing of the bodily con- 
veyance of a few thousand acres from one township to another 
in the course of a single rainy season. Lastly, as prompt pay- 
ments of the revenue is exacted from the zemindar, it becomes 
incunbent on Government to provide him with somewhat 
stringent methods of bringing defaulting ryots to book, and at 
the same time to overlook the operation of the squeezing process, 
Jest’ the ryot should be pressed to death, instead of being made 
to yield his just quota of revenue. 

A proper care for its own interests, and a sense of its duties 
as landlord, has thus obliged Government to invest its tax- 
gatherers with considerable powers for the conduct of summary 
judicial investigations. Without pretending to examine minute- 
ly into the extent and practice of this jurisdiction, we may 
mention, as instances of its exercise, that the Collector, when 
making or revising settlements of land revenue, is empowered to 
vestigate and declare the nature and extent of interests possess- 
ed by persons occupying the soil; to hear, try, and determine all 
claims to property im and possession of the land, or the rent or 
produce thereof, and to give possession to the party who may 
appear to have the best title. From his decision an appeal lies 
to the Commissioner, and again to the Sudder Board of Revenue ; 
and the party who may think himself aggrieved by the final 
decision of the revenue authorities can seek redress by a regular 
suit in the ordinary courts to try the right. The Collector is 
also authorised to conclude settlements between lakhirajdars and 
those holding tenures subordinate to them, subject to the like 
right of appeal, and of contesting the matter in a regular suit in 
the ordinary courts. He also receives and tries by summary 
process all suits for rent by zemindars against their ryots or 
under-tenants, as well as complaints preferred by the ryots and 
under-tenants on account of execssive demands or undue exac- 
tions of rent, whether by distraint or otherwise : as well as all 
suits relative to the adjustment of accounts between landhold- 
ers and farmers of Jand, or under-tenants of any description, with 
their sureties, and agents, and to all other matters immediately 
connected with the demand, receipt, or payment of rents, the 
delivery of pottahs and the engagements between landholders 
and their under-tenants. In all sueh suits an appeal lies from 
the decision of the Collector to the Commissioner and to the 
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Sudder Board, whose final decision also may be contested by 
regular suit in the ordmary courts. 

In the above suits the written pleadings are a plaint and 
answer: Witnesses are examined on oath, and pleaders are heard 
on either side, as in regular suits in the ordinary courts. 

Again, all suits preterred in the regular courts tor the reve- 
nue of lands which the possessor claims to hold as lakhir: ay 
free from assessment, as well all suits so preferred by eve 
claiming to hold the lands as lakhiraj, must, immediately 
upon their institution, be referred to the Collector for investi- 
gation and report. Such inve stigation is conducted like a regular 
suit, and the evidence adduced is often most lengthy and 
intricate. 

As above-mentioned, all partitions of estates—which, owing 
to the Hindoo law, under whose provisions lands do not descend 
to the eldest son, but to all the sons of a deceased proprietor in 
equal shares, are very numerous—are affected under the super- 
intendence of the Collector. 

The first proceeding in such cases is to send an Ameen or 
Surveyor, who, after receiving upon oath from the proprietors 
and their agents accounts of the produce of each village, 
and other information requisite to enable him to assess the 
portion of the public revenue to be borne by each of the separate 
estates into which the joint property is to be divided, reports 
to the Collector the partition which he recommends to be made, 
with a detail of the adjustment which he proposes respecting 
tanks, places of worship, &e, which it may be desirable 
should still remain as joint property. The Collector, after 
receiving objections, and hearing the parties or their Vakeels, 
draws up a paper of partition, and from his proceeding an 
appeal lies to the Board of Revenue, whose decision is final. 
In practice each partition presents the appearance of a hotly 
contested litigation, often extending over several years. 

The system of Judicial Establishments, of which we have 
attempted a description in the foregoing pages, has been arrived 
at by successive modifications of that which Lord Cornwallis 
may be said almost to have created out of the chaotic elements 
which existed eta to the year 1793. It is no experiment 
of yesterday’ s birth, to be lightly re-placed to- day by : 1 new 
invention. Neither is it a a a and, as it were, accide ntal 
system, to be rashly dealt with by any innovator anxious to 
bring general principles to bear upon its frame; but one of a 
highly artificial and complex construction, whose mechanism 
cannot he understood without careful study, nor safely handled 
except by one possessing both skill in the craft of jurispru- 
dence and patience to examine before he pulls to pieces. 
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We are not ambitious of promulgating in the present article 
our own scheme of reform; but we think we may with advan- 
tage, before quitting the subject, notice a few of the evils which 
are paar the matter ot most general compl: unt under the 
existing state of Indian Jadicature. 

First, then, as affecting the administration of justice alike in 
the C ‘vil and Criminal Courts, we may point to the frightful 
amount of perjury, and of forgery supported by perjury, which 
present themselves to be dealt “with by the Indian Judge. Not 
only is there a general want of truthfulness in native evidence, 
which renders untrustworthy nine out of ten of the Hindoo and 
Mahomedan witnesses, who are naturally and fairly connected 
with eases under investigation, being re ally cognisant to some 
degree of the transactions of which “they give their version in 
the witness-box: but the courts are infeated by a swarm of 
professional witnesses, who gain their daily bre: ad by perjury— 
wretches of the true type of those “sons of Belial” who were 
supplied to the order of Jezebel by the nobles of Jezreel. These 
men travel from zillah to zillah, leaving one court, as the breath 
of their lying begins to stink im the nostrils of the Judge, to 
seek another where the accents of their shameless voice are le SS 
familiar. Sometimes they are retained in the regular service 
of wealthy suborners, who, having estates in several zillahs, 
ean, by moving them from one jurisdiction to another, keep 
their perjury fresh for use; and these are the most dangerous 
of their class, because, from their general acquaintance with 
their master’s affuirs, they are enabled to advert to actual 
occurrences, Which give a semblance of substance to their 
fictions. Others prostitute themselves to every comer, and sell 
their wares so cheap that it is often found convenient to have a 
separate set of witnesses to each distinct fact in the cause, in 
order that the danger of being broken down in cross-examina- 
tion may be avoided by cach deponent swearing to but one fact, 
and stic ‘king to what he swears. 

Forgery is as much an item of commerce as perjury, and is 
offered in the like abundance and upon equally moderate terms. 
During a ree nal trial some insight was obtained into the working 
of a forge ry business, which had been carried on by a firm, the 
interest of each partner having been transmitted from father to 
son through three or four generations. St amped paper of each 


successive year kept blank ready for use, specimens of the hand- 


writing and signati 3 of all who had he ld local office, and of 
the principal suitors and vakeels engaged in litigation during 
the period since the establishment of the business, and fac- 
similes of the seals of all the loeal courts formed part of the 
stock-in-trade of the firm. The skill in their art acquired by 
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these hereditary practitioners of fraud is something marvellous, 
Morgerics so cunning as to deecive the very person whose hand- 
writing is the subject of imitation, are thrown off with a rapidity 
which might almost shame the printing press. A master of the 
craft disdains the servile labor of a mere copyist, and from a 
short inspection of a letter, he is able to catch the style of the 
writer ; after doing which, he is prepared to produce to order a 
correspondence of any length in the required hand-writing at so 
much per folio. The existence of these ilegitimate law-station- 
ers is so well known, that no more faith is accorded in the Zillah 
Courts to documentary evidence than to mere vied voce testi- 
mony. A ease recently fell under our observation, in which a 
prisoner was acquitte «l by the highest Court. of € j pei al although, 
to find him innocent, involved the necessity of pronouncing a 
heap of letters, upwards of one hundred in number, and purport- 
ing to be in the hand-writing of cight or ten different and well- 
known mdividuals, to be forgerics. 

It is to the filth of perjury and forgery with which the witness 
box of an Indian Court teems that we must ascribe the growth 
of that feeling of reluctance to give evidence on judicial inves- 
tigation, which almost amounts to a religious preyudice on the 
part of the respectable natives of India. 

Manifestly no mere reform in Judicial Procedure can reach 
the root of the evil we have just noticed. 

The new Procedure Act of 1859 attempts a remedy by making 
provision, as above noticed, for the verification of the pleadings, 
and by attaching to the offenee of verifying any averment 
Which the person making the verification shall know or believe 
to be false, or shall not know or believe to be true, the same 
punishment to which the law subjects one guilty of giving or 
fabricating false evidence. We fear, however, that the means 
of evading the operation of this most salutary enactment will be 
found in the clause which provides, that, “if the plaitiff, by 
* reason ot absenee, or for other LOOU CAUSE, be unable to sub- 
‘scribe and verify the plaint, the court 7 allow the plaint to 
‘ be subseribed and verified on behalf of the plaintiff by any 

‘person whom the court may consider amin nt to make the 
‘ verification.” Unless the Jud: ves*be very firm, verification by 
agent will become the rule with suitors ; - and even if the eourts 
he rigid in exacting the personal verification of the plaintiff, the 
system ot holding property henamee will too often enable the 
real suitor to cheat the law by putting forward a man of straw 
as the ostensible plaintiff on record. 

Something, we think, might be done towards holding false- 
hood responsible by enrolling a body of regular practitioners as 
Attorneys in the Mofussil Courts, The Advocate practising in 
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these Courts, under the name of Vakeels, are already admitted 
under Regulation, and have, together with the Barristers and 


Attorneys of the Supreme Court, the exclusive privilege of 


They are required, previous to admission, to pass an 


pleading. ' aul 
This has hitherto been principally confined to 


examination. 


— \. > ae a1é a . 1712 WY > , 1S ot ‘actice of 
testing the candidate’s proficiency in the rules of practice of 


the Courts, and the law established by the Regulations and 
Acts of the Indian Legislature, but will, in all probability, soon 
be extended so as to embrace the general principles of Juris- 
prudence and Law as recognised by the English Courts. These 
are now taught by an able Professor, an English Barrister, 
attached to the Presidency College, whose certificate of com- 
petency has hitherto been of the same effect as that of the 
regular public examiners, as entitling the possessor to apply for 
admission to practise as an Advocate in the Mofussil, but will 
shortly be replaced by a diploma to be granted by the Univer- 
sity of Caleutta. The result of the above provisions has been, 
that the Mofussil Bar has of late years advanced greatly in 
character and ability. Its position has also been much improved 
as regards independence ; and the boldness of the Advocate 
may now be found where before the flattery of the sycophant 
cringing to the presiding “ Incarnation of Justice” was only 
known. Below the Bar, however, no licensed practitioner 1s 
attached to the Mofussil Court. The only person known to 
the court as conducting the cause previous to the hearing is 
the Mooktear, or Agent, whom the suitor may appoint and 
remove at his own pleasure. He, it is, who files the pleadings, 
presents the imterlocutory petitions, retains the Vakeels, and, 
above all, prepares the evidence. He is the uncontrolled and 
practically speaking irresponsible dominus litis. As a rule, he 
is an unmitigated scoundrel. To hire witnesses for his own 
side, to buy off those of the other, to go into the market for 
false oaths and forged documents, to cheat the Vakeel of his 
fees, to keep his master constantly at law, and, if the bid be 
high enough, to sell him to his adversary, is the calling of this 
prince of rogues. The Judge who cannot correct, is content to 
distrust ; the practitioner to whom character is worthless, is 
satisfied to be without it. We cannot but feel that something 
could and ought to be done to amend this state of things ; 
and we see no reason why means which are found effectual to 
secure the respectability of the general body of persons practis- 
ing below the Bar in the Courts of England should wholly fail 
of a like success in those of India. 

The evil to which we have just adverted is one with which 
the judicial reformer can only partially grapple, inasmuch as its 
root lies more in the moral depravity of the suitors or their agents 
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than in a defective system of Judicature. We shall now, how- 
ever, proceed to notice what we consider a radical error in the 
constitution of the courts themselves. We allude to the too 
great facility for appeals and reviews of judgment which 
exists under the present Code of procedure of the civil courts. 

The ordinary history of a case in which the title to land is in 
dispute will be found to be as follows oo 

First, one of the claimants institutes what we have before 
mentioned as an “Act IV. of °40 case” in the Magistrate's 
Court ; that is to say, he prefers a complaint that he has been 
forcibly turned out of possession of the land in question ; where- 
upon it becomes the duty of the Magistrate, under the provi- 
sions of Act IV. of 1840, to ascertain who was in possession 
when the dispute first arose, and to restore or maintain the 
original possession. The proceeding, though held in the Magis- 
trate’s Court, has been pronouneed to be of a civil nature. 
At the outset the Magistrate probably directs one of his native 
subordinates to make a loeal investigation into the matter of 
complaint. This functionary, after examining a crowd of 
witnesses on either side, makes a preliminary report, after which 
the case is heard and evidenee taken before the Magisterial 
ofticer who has to dispose of it. There are no formal pleadings, 
but petitions and counter-petitions, and replies to the Magis- 
trate’s perwannahs, calling for explanations from the litigant 
parties, supply their place; and the investigation assumes 
the dimensions and appearance of a regular and vigorously 
contested suit. From the Magistrate’s decision an appeal lies 
both upon fact and law to the Sessions Judge, to whom 
the whole evidence is opened by the pleaders on either 
side, and who may remand the case for further enquiry upon 
particular pomts, or may, by his judgement, at once finally close 
this part of the case. After a litigation, often prolonged during 
several months, one of the rival claimants is now established in 
the enjoyment of the bone of contention, pending the decision 
of the regular suit, which the unsuccessful party forthwith 
commences in the Court of the Principal Sudder Ameen to 
try the title to the land. The whole case is now gone into 
afresh, as if no investigation had been held by the Magistrate. 
Pleadings are filed, and the Principal Sudder Ameen, after 
hearing the evidence, declares the rights of the parties. An 
appeal lics from the Amecn’s decision, if the value of the 
land be upwards of 5,000 rupees, to the Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut direct; if of less amount, to the Civil Judge of the 
zillah. This is an appeal both upon fact and law, and the 
whole of the evidence taken is read and discussed. It may be 
that the decision of the lower court has proceeded upen some 
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plea of law in bar; say, for instance, that the claim set up 
is barred by the statute of limitation. The higher court may 
hold that the plea is not, under the circumstance of the case, 
applicable, and may remand the ease for further ivestigation 
into the facts constituting the title of either party. In such 
case there is a fresh hearing on evidence before the court 
below, followed by a renewed regular appeal to the higher 
court. When that court has given its decision, an application 
is made to have the case admitted to review. Upon this appli- 
cation the evidence may be re-opened to the court. Should the 
application be granted, which, however, is not often done, the 
whole debate upon the appeal is renewed, and all the facts of the 
case again pass in review before the court. Should the appeal 
have been in the first instance, from the Ameen to the Zillah 
Judge, a further special appeal, upon matters of law, will lie 
from his decision to the Sudder Court. This appeal is not 
2 matter of right, but involves a prelimimary application to a 
dudee of the Sudder Court; who, after hearing counsel for 
eliher party, grants or refuses his certificate that the case is 
fit to be heard in appeal upon certain specified points. If the 
ecrtificate be granted, the appeal is heard. The hearing is 
followed by an application for admission to review, and if that be 
successful by the hearing in review. When the case has finally 
gone through its eourse in the Indian Courts, it may, if the 
amount in dispute be 10,000 rupees or upwards, take ship and 
re-appear in England on appeal to Her Majesty in Council. 

Lest the reader should SUppose that we have been deseribing 
a course of litigation rather possible to occur than such as is 
of actual occurrence im the Mofussil Courts, we give below 
the history of a ease, in which the writer of the present article 
Was professionally concerned within the last year. 

In 1820, a Hindoo zemindar died, leaving two sons, Doorga- 
persad Roy Chowdhree and = Tarapersad Roy Chowdhree, 
entitled as such, in the absenee of a will, to the property of their 
deceased father in equal shares, | 
_ Litigation very shortly afterwards arose between the brothers, 
In consequence of Doorgapersad setting up a will of his 
deccased father, the authenticity of which was denied by 
Varapersad ; but before the suit had proceeded further than 
the appeal to the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, and while that 
appeal was pending, a compromise was entered into between 
the two brothers ; the younger, Tarapersad, consenting to take 
as his share of the paternal estate six-sixteenths, leaving to his 
brother ten-sixteenths. 

So far, however, was this compromise from being a termi- 
nation of the disputes between the two brothers, that it became 
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the source of litigation, ramifying into several branches, one 
of which only, connected with one particular item of the 
paternal property, we shall trace in its progress, 

Doorgapersad, in an action commenced by him as alleged 
executor of his father against one Nundee, obtained a decree 
in the lower court for 23,000 rupees, with imterest ; and upon 
an appeal being preferred to the Sudder Court, compromised 
the claim with the debtor for 24,000 rupees, payable in three 
years, Without interest. 

In 1835, Tarapersad sued Doorgapersad and the debtor 
Nundee in the Zillah Court, claimine lis six-sixteenths of the 
amount of the original decree against Nundee with interest. 

The Zillah Judge, in 1836, made a deeree in favor of Tara- 
persad’s claim, with the exeeption of a portion of the interest 
claimed, which he disallowed. 

The Sudder Court, in 1840, 07 appeal, affirmed this deeree : 
but afterwards on review, in 1841, reversed it, allowing Tara- 
persad’s claim to six-sixteenths of the original amount decreed 
against Nundee, with interest from the date of that decree to 
the time of Tarapersad’s instituting his suit. 

The Privy Council on appeal reversed the decision of the 
Sudder Court, and declared that Doorgapersad was liable to 
Tarapersad for six-sixteenths, not of the whole amount decreed 
against Nundee, but of such portion only thereof as Doorga- 
persad had recovered or might thereafter recover, and referred 
the ease back to the Sudder Court to ascertain and carry out 
the rights and liabilities of the partics as so declared. 

The decree of the Privy Council was sent down to the Zillah 
Court to be executed. That Court—finding that Doorgaper- 
sad had taken out execution of his decree against Nundee, and 
had seized and brought to sale an estate belonging to Nundee, 
called Mujhoonamoota, and had himself beeome purchaser, 
paying the purchase-money by a receipt acknowledging: satisfac- 
tion to that amount of his decree against Nundee—decided that 
Tarapersad was entitled to six-sixteenths of the estate so pur- 
chased out of the money which Nundee had been decreed to pay. 

Against this order Doorgapersad appealed to the Sudder 
Court in 1856, which reversed it, declaring Tarapersad to be 
entitled only to six-sixteenths of the amount which Mujhoona- 
moota had fetched at the sale in execution, and not of the estate 
itself, 

The case was re-arcued on an application for a review of 


judgment; but the Sudder Court upheld the former décision, 


giving, however, an option to Tarapersad of accepting — the 
money to which he was declared entitled, or of instituting a 
recular suit for the share which he claimed in Muyhoonamoota. 
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Tarapersad brought his suit in the Zillah Court for the 
share of Mujhoonamoota. This was dismissed at the hearing, 
He then appealed to the Sudder Court: this appe al was he: ard 
in 1856, and dismissed: an application for review of judgment 
was made in 1857, but reyee ted. 

We have thus the original hearing of the lower court ; 
hearing before the Sudder Court in ‘appeal ; a hearing be (i 
the Sudder Court on application for review, and again upon 
review when granted; a hearing before the Privy Council in 
appeal ; a hearing before the Zillah Court on the remand for 
CXeC ution ; 2 hearing before the Sudder Court on appeal from 
the lower court’s order; a hearing on application for review 
before the Sudder Court ; ; @ hearing before the Zillah Court on 
the suit instituted by Tarapersad, under the option given him 
by the Sudder Court; a hearing before the Sudder Court 
of the last-mentioned suit on appeal ; and a hearing on the final 
application for review—In all eleven hearings, extending over a 
period of time from 1836 to 1856. 

But we have not yet done with the htigation which arose out 
of the claim against Nundee. 

Doorgape rsad’s original deerce against Nundee did not include 
the interest which had accrued against the debtor during 
the time that the suit had been pending (a period of upwards 
of eight years) in the court which made the deeree. 

Tarapersad, after the result in his favor of the review in the 
Sudder Court in 1841, instituted a fresh suit in the Zillah Court 
against Doorgapersad, for the recovery of the interest accrued, 
as above noticed, during the pendency of the suit. 

The suit was heard before the Principal Sudder Ameen in 
1842, and dismissed on a plea of the statute of limitations. 


The Zillah Judge, on appeal, in 1843, reversed the decision of 


the Principal Sudder Ameen; and passed a decree in favor of 
Tarapersad for the amount claimed. 

The Sudder Court, on application made in 1845, admitted the 
case to special appeal. 

In 187, the special appeal was heard before the Sudder, and 
dismissed, 

In 1848, an application was made to the Sudder Court for 
review of the judgment, dismissing the special appeal, but was 
disallowed. 


At this juncture news of the deeree of the Privy Council in 


the suit for the principal money arrived in this country. Of 


course, with 'Tarapersad’s right as against Doorgapersad 
personally for the principal had fallen also. his right to the 
interest: but for the latter there stood the decree in his 
favor, against which there had been no appeal to the Privy 
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Council, the amount in dispute being below the appealable 
amount. 


Doorgapersad, in 1852, applied to have a second review under 


the peculiar cireumstances of the case admitted by that court, 
and his appheation was allowed. 

[n 1853, the review was heard, and the former deeree upheld ; 
but on the ground, merely that the grounds upon which the 
special appeal had been originally admitted did not go to the 
merits of the claim, and that the court had no power on review 
to travel out of those grounds. 

Doorgapersad, upon this, in 1854, tried an application to the 
Zillah Court whieh had originally deeided the ease on the 
merits, to have its judgment reviewed, but his application was 
unsuccessful. 

Still undaunted he had recourse to a fresh suit, instituted 
de novo in 1857 in the Court of the Principal Sudder Ameen, to 
recover the money which he had been made to pay to Tar aper- 
sad upon a claim which the Privy Council’s decree showed to 
be untenable. 

The Prine ipal Sudder Ameen dismissed the suit, on the ground 
that the decision of the Privy Council had given no cause of 
action, and that the claim was consequently barred by the 
statute of limitations. 

Doorgapersad appealed to the Sudder Court, which, in 1859, 
decided the case against him ; but expressed an opinion, that there 
was no legal bar to his reiterating his application to the Zillah 
Court for a review of its judgment in the former suit for interest. 

Eneouraged by this expression of opinion, Doorgapersad 
applied to the Zillah Court to have the case admitted to 
review : but reecived, what we may probably consider, his final 
quictus by that Court’s rejection of Ins application. 

Ack ling then these eleven hearings of the suit for interest to 
the same number of the suit. for principal, we find the same 
partics twenty-two times before the Court upon one and the 
same subject-matter of claim. 

The above case illustrates well both the pertinacity of the 
Hindoo in litigation, and the encouragement which he receives 
therein by the present law and practice concerning appeals 
and reviews of judgment. The fact of such frequent oppor- 
tunity for appeal being given, implics an admission of want 
of confidence in the Zallah Courts by the Legislature which 
established them ; and this leads us naturally to the discussion 
of another de fect universally allowed to belong to the present 
system of Indian Judicature, the want of Judges regularly 
trained to the law. This is a fault much more easily pointed 
out than remedied. The somewhat overstocked market of 
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legal talent in| England proffers a supply of “ Barristers of 


five years’ standing” as a panacea for all the ills to which the 
Indian suitor is heir. We have no wish to disparage the 
article which is tendered to us; but, admitting that it has many 
good qualities, We sce more difficulty in the way of its universal 
application m India than are perhaps upparent to many an 
honest reformer, who recommends its imtroduction from the 
vicinity of Westminster Hall. 

In the first place we have to pout attention to its costliness. 
It has been seen that the courts of first instance for the trial 
of civil causes, of whatever magnitude and importance, are 
presided over by Judges of whom the Inghest in rank has a 
salary of but 600 rupees a month, or about £700 a year. This 
would hardly tempt even Mr. Brictless to emigrate to India ; 
much less would it suilice to procure the services of any English 


Lawyer, whose legal attainments would be superior to those of 


the Judges how on the Motussil Bench. Probably competent 
Kuelish Lawyers might be prevailed upon to accept Zillah Judg- 
ships on 2,500 rupees a month, with the Sudder Bench and 
its 4,000 rupecs a month in prospect : but much would have to be 
done before an English Lawyer would be fitted for the post of a 
Judge in the Mofussil. The language in which the proceedings 
in each Zillah Court are conducted is the Vernacular of the 
district. Few men of the maturity of Barristers of five years’ 
standing can acquire the familiar use of a tongue which they 
have not learned during their youth. This difficulty might 
perhaps be met by making use of Interpreters to explain the 
oral and written evidence to the court, as is done in the 
Supreme Court, and by requirme the pleadings to be 
conducted in English. We are far from contending that this 
might not be a wise arrangement. No measure would have 
a greater tendency to increase Enelish influence in India. 
Few who could afford to pay for an edueation would remain 
ignorant of the language im which causes involving their 
fortunes and liberties might be debated. Channels for the diffu- 
sion of Enelish ideas and Enelish civilisation would thus be 
opened im every direction, and would permeate the very pene- 
tralia of Indian Society. The courts themselves would be much 
improved, as well by their proceedings being made more open 
to that portion of the public which understands the proper use 
of a free press, as by the more frequent appearance at their 
bar of a higher order of practitioners trained in the Supreme and 
Sudder Courts. But this alteration, desirable as it might be, 
could not be carried into effect without considerable previous 
delay spent in the training of luterpreters and of Pleaders able 
to conduet arguments in English. 
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Supposing this preliminary change made, we should still regret 
to see the present Mofussil Judges displaced by men fresh from 
fugland. We cannot but feel many mis-givings that, were 
the appomntme nts to the Mofussil Bench made under ministerial 
patronage, interest rather than legal compete ney would form, in 
the majority of instances, the recommendation to oftice. Even 
should a miraculous intervention in favor of India prove 
superior to the besetting sin of English Statesmen, there would 
yet remain the consideration, that even an able E nelish Lawyer 
would have much to learn before he could become an efficient, 
Judge in the Mofussil. It is a great, mistake to suppose that, 
under the present system, most of the Zillah Judges are men 
of no judicial experience ; that men are pitch- forked from 
the Secretary's Office or the Custom House upon the Bench, 
and that a Covenanted Servant of Government. is frequently 
found meting out salt one day and justice the next. We 
have carefully traced the previous career in the public 
service of the thirty Judges and Additional Judges, who 
were actually presiding in the Zillah Courts of the Bengal 
Provinces at the commencement of last year; and find that, 
with very rare exceptions, they have risen regularly through 
the : erades of Assistant to the Magistr: ate and Collector, or to 
the Commissioner of Revenue, of Joint Magistrate and Deputy 
Collector, of Magistrate or Collector, or Magistrate and Col- 
le ctor, to the rank of Civil and Sessions Judge “he only 
exceptions worth noticmg are in the eases of one officer, who was 
for about two years and a half Deputy Register in the Sudder 
Court, one who was between three and four years Superintend- 
ent of Revenue Surveys, one who was for four years and a half 
in the Salt and Opium Department, one who was for about seven 
years Under-Secretary to the Government of Be neal, one who 
was between two and five years a Salt Agent, one who was 
for two years Assistant to the Resident. at Sing: apore, one who 
was for two years Commissioner for the Suppression of Dacoity, 
with the powers of a Magistrate, and one who was for about six 
or seven years Assistant to the Resident at Penang and Wellesley, 
and one for three years Assistant Resident in the Straits. 

The aver ge period which we find to have elapsed between 
the arrival of the young Civilian in India, and his becoming 
vested for a permanence with the full powers of Magistrate or 
Collector is just nine years. 

The average period between arrival and attaining for a 
permanence to the full powers of Civil and Sessions Judge has 
heen nineteen years and a quarter. 

After m: aking allowances for absence on furlough or sick leave, 
this would give us about seventeen years’ of actual service in 
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appointments, the duties of which we have seen to be in a 
vreat measure judicial, as the ordmary course of traning for a 
seat on the Bench of the Provincial Courts in lower Bengal. 
During that period the Covenanted Civilian acquires an intimate 
acquaintance with the habits und character of the people to 
whom he 1s to dis} Chse justice, ot ther prejudices, their social 
rules, their motives and ordinary course of action, all so differ- 
ent from those of Englishmen, that one who should bring the 
experience of a manhood spent m Kngland to test the probabi- 
lities of a tale of Indian lite would signally and mevitably fail 
of the truth. To this must be added a knowledge ot the 
Mahomedan and Hindoo laws of inheritance and contracts, 
the complicated aud varied system of Indian land tenure, and a 
considerable body of Reeulation law: without which the ablest 
lawyer of Westminster Hall would be entirely at sea in the 
decision of probably the first ease brought before him in a 
Mofussil Court. We incline to the opinion that a more desir- 
able result would be obtained by scleeting from among the 
Covenanted Civilians, afier they should have gone through 
eight or ten years’ general service in India, a certam number 
to be set apart for judicial employ, obliging them then to 
proceed to England to reccive legal instruction and attend the 
courts at Westminster, than by importing Judges raw from 
England to deal out unknown laws to a strange people. 

e We tear that this proposal will be regarded as rank heresy 
by many of our readers. We are well aware that the idea of 
supplanting Covenanted Judges and Mavistrates by independent 
Knelish Barristers has lone been a favorite with the unofficial 
Knelish residents im the Mofussil, <A sort of feud has long 
existed between Planter and Civilian: nor ean it be denied that 
the former has had, on but too many occasions, good reason to 
complain of undeserved distrust, cool disregard of his interests, 
and in some instances a constant course of official hostility dis- 
plaved towards him by the latter. It is not to be wondered at 
that the blood of the Anglo-Saxon has boiled at such treatment : 
before, however, jumping to the conclusion that all would be 
different were the bench oecupied by ready-made Judges with 
direct appointments from Eneland, it is worth while to consider 
how much of the official misconduct complained of has been 
attributable to “human nature,” and how much to class anti- 
pathy. The covenanted judicial ofticer in the interior has ereat 
power. The Magistrate may be said to rule the zillah, subject 
only to the occasional interference of the more sublime, though 
less Immediately active, potentate, the Judge. At the sovereign 
will of these two High Mightinesses rest the fortunes of each 
dweller in the distriet. Is it unlikely that the exercise of such a 
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sway over a community which does not presume to have an 
opinion, and has not the means of expressing it uf felt, should 
beget an arbitrary disposition i the possessor? Is it) matter 
of astonishment that he should look with disfavor upon those 
rare —o from the servile crowd which bows at his nod 
who dare to dispute lis authority or criticise lis aets¢ Is it 
impossible that the consciousness of supreme authority over a 
district. wanting alike a public and a press might develop 
tyrannical propensities even in a Barrister of tive years’ stand- 
ing? It must also be recollected that neither is the Civil 
Servant of the present day nor the Government which he 
serves such as they formerly were. The Coinpany and its 
servants never perhaps entire ly forgot the days when the inde- 
pendent adventurer in India was styled an “interloper,” and 
was liable to deportation, should he offer any offence to the 
ruling powers. Now-a-days the Crown taxes the ingenuity of 
its officers to devise modes for attracting British capital and 
British skill into the interior. Assuredly the Mofussil Macis- 
trate will no longer seck to gam the approval of Government 
by activity in thwarting Anglo-Saxon enterprise within his 
district. Again, under the Leadenhall Street system of 
patronage, the Civil Service was, to a great extent, recruited 
from a few favored families. A member of the Clan Patitle, 
Clan Plowden, Clan Campbell, or Clan Lushington, was 
therefore sure of obtaining powerful assistance to get oe out Ofe 
any scrape in which his “official misconduct might involve him. 


The Civilian thus aeted under a sense of lcanensliiliad ande 


could generally atiord to despise any attempt to expose lim in 
high quarters. Now that appointments to the public service 
in India are offered as prizes for open competition, men from all 
the ditferent families of the Knelish middle classes will press li. 
The strong esprit de corps Which has hitherto been a distin- 
euishing characteristic of the Indian Covenanted Servant will 
be weakened—a result in some respects to be regretted, but 
which will render the censure of his stperiors a matter of 
ereater dread than heretofore by the Mofussil official, and will 
induce greater caution against giving occasion for complaint 
regarding his mode of discharging his publie duties, 

The point that we shall next notice as giving rise to great 
and well-deserved dissatisfaction with the present arrangements 
for dispensing justice in India is the uniting in one and the 
same individual the functions of Superintendent of the Execu- 
tive Police and Judicial Magistrate of the Zillah. At the head 
of his force of detectives the Magistrate will often be employed 
for weeks In tracing the evidence of erime to some supposed 
offender, perhaps an influential man of the zillah, who uses 
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the assistance of a corps of retainers every whit as cunning 
and well-trained as the official pack to battle the exertions of 
his pursuers. The two plot and counter-plot, thrust and 
parry, keep mutual watch and ward, and the contest becomes 
one of much interest and excitement. When, at length, the 
Magistrate thinks that he has stopped up every avenue to 
escape, and has become not a little exasperated at the ditheul- 
ties he has experienced in so doing, he takes his seat as Judee 
to pronounce upon the conelusiveness of the evidence which 
he has himself got together. It would require a something 
unusual ingeniousness of mind on the part of the Magistrate 
to allow, at this stage of the proceedings, what may perhaps be 
the tact, that he has been duped by a conspiracy into taking 
all his foregone trouble to hunt down an mnocent man, whose 
struggles have not been to evade justice, but to frustrate the 
wiles of some concealed enemy Who has had the whole subor- 
dinate Police in his pay to furnish the lying reports by which 
the Magistrate has been stimulated to exertion. We hold it 
to be impossible that the duties of Prosecutor and Judge 
should be earricd on simultancously and = satisfactorily by the 
same individual. Yet that a Mofussil Magistrate does act 
in such double capacity we have proof in the written decision 
now before us of one of those Officers recording a judgement 
which was afterwards reversed on appeal by the highest 
court. We find in this judicial decision such passages as the 
following :—* Amidst much other work I have, to my own 


“mind, satisfuctorily proved that these letters were really 


‘written by the amlah, whom they purport to be written by ;” 
and again, “Now L have proved by pertectly independent testi- 
‘mony, and by documentary evidence, and by strict Police 
‘investigation, that this man was the gomashta of the defend- 
‘ant.’ Can the same man prove and judge of the cogency of 
the proot ¢ 

Not the least of the advantages to be derived from dissociat- 
Ing the offices of Superintendent of Police and Magistrate 
would be that the conduct of the native subordinate Police 
Officers would pass under review of an Officer unconnected 
with the Police Department. Great abuses, among which may 
be mentioned the torturing of prisoners and witnesses, extortion 
and the fabrication of confessions, would thus be detected 
and checked. Under the present system the Magistrate is loath 
to beheve ill of an ofticer from whose ability and zeal he mav 
have derived much valuable assistance in the detection of 
crime and the apprehensiop of offenders. The Police Daro- 
gah generally manages to “get the leneth of the Magistrate's 
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to the rest of Her Majesty’s liege subjects, is this result 
of his skill in the art of mensuration. 

We shall close our article, which has already extended far 

beyond the limits which we originally designed, with a few 
words upon a question always keenly debated whenever the 
subject of Reform of the Indian Courts is brought under dis- 
cussion—the propricty or otherwise of subjecting the British- 
born subjects of Her Majesty residing in the Mofussil to the 
jurisdiction of the local criminal courts. We have already 
‘mentioned that the members of this class of residents in India 
are amenable, except as respects a few trivial misdemeanors, 
to no other criminal jurisdiction than that exercised by the 
Supreme Court estab lished by Royal Charter at the capital of 
the Presidency to which they he long. The necessity which 
this involves of dr: ageie the accused and the witnesses for the 
prosecution and de ‘fenee over distances measured by hundreds 
of miles, not only occasions great public expense and private 
inconvenience, but also tends in a good measure to secure to 
the privileged class an immunity from punishment for all but 
the most heinous crimes. That such a state of things is highly 
objectionable cannot be denied ; but the true Briton contends 
that any evil is to be tolerated rather than that he should be 
robbed, within the dominions of the British Crown, of his 
birth-right, trial by Jury; which it is admitted he cannot have, 
except as the mere mockery of a form, elsewhere than at the 
Presidency Towns. The advocate of general principles insists 
that no Government justly deserves the allegiance of its subjects 
which does not provide equal laws. for all alike. The Anglo- 
Saxon, on the other hand, protests against be ine sacrificed to a 
dogma, and syllogized out of the liberty which his fore-fathers 
won with their blood. He maintains that the natives of India 
have now better Courts of Justice than they ever had under 
their own Sovereigns—that they do not ask for and would not 
appreciate trial by Jury ; that the movement a-foot is not to 
give them better institutions, but him worse, 

The logie of the Reformer is the simpler, and has prevailed with 
Enelish Statesmen and Parliamentary Committees, who have 
perhaps only erred i in mistaking India for U ‘topia. Before the muti- 
mies “one people, one law” was the doctrine an the mouth of eve ry 
one except the Anglo-Saxon Interloper himself. The Legislative 
Council was preparing to pass an harmonious vote for the aboli- 
tion of the last remains of class privilege in India ; and the writer 
of this article was one of those who looked on approvingly. 
He confesses that the late social convulsion has somewhat 
shaken his faith in the prese nt applicability of the “one people, 
one law” maxim to the Government of India. He acknow- 
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ledges that the troubles of 1857 fell very far short of a national 
insurrection against the British ; still, there was much to show 
that Christian, Mussulman, and Hindoo have not become one 
people. The rising was not universal ; still, as far as it went, it 
was a rising upon the Christian, It cannot be forgotten that 
what the British had to struggle against was an attempt at 
extermination, of a character sufficiently extensive and formi- 
dable to give rise to serious speculation how far it may be neces- 
sary to the maintenance of the British in India as an existing 
race that they should continue to be a ruling race. One etiect 
of our meditations on the mutinics has been to modify the 


views Which we before entertamed as to the propricty of 


extending the criminal jurisdiction of the Mofussil Courts over 
British-born subjects, at any rate to the extent of making it 
appear to us inexpedient that the British-born should be rendered 
amenable to criminal punishment by any Judge but one of the 
same extraction as himsclfi We think that it would be unwise 
and unsafe to accustom the turbulent classes of the popula- 
tion of India to the spectacle of a Native Magistrate passing 
sentence upon an Kuropean. The upper elasses of natives 
might feel edited by the sight, discoverle in it the evidence 
of the existence of paternal and even-handed government. 
But the mass would only recognise it as a proof of the 
deera lation of the Sil ih-loy, and a sien prophetic of the fill of 
our rule. It would have the additional disadvantage ot tending 
to keep alive the fecling of exaspiration which the late disturb- 
ances have created in the bosoms ot those who had to fieht 
pro ares et focts. For these reasons we would limit the mea- 
sure of reforin to bringing the British residents m the interior 
under the criminal jurisdiction of the Covenanted Magistrate and 
Sessions Judge only, giving thematso the privilege of appeal, not 
to the Nizamut Adawlai, as at present constituted, but to the 
Supreme Court. This would be a compromise, by a ready aecept- 
ance of which the British in the Mofussil might, we think, avoid 
the more sweeping reform with whieh they are threatened. 
Let them ask themselves whether the danger to an innocent 
man is more than imaginary trom a change which would give 
him, in place of a trial by Jury, a rehearing both on fact and 
law before a bench constituted of three English Barristers. Let 
them also consider that, as respects the class of cases in which 
they are now subject to the Criminal Courts of the Mofussil, 
there would be a positive gain to them, by the appeal lying, 
not from Civil Servant to Civil Servant, but from Civil Ser- 
vant to British Lawyer. Change, we believe, to be inevitable. 
It is true that the Legislative Council in Caleutta, sitting 
in Committee to consider the Code of Criminal Procedure 
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recommended by the Royal Commissioners above mentioned, has 
hesitated to act upon the principle which appeared to the same 
Council, sitting in 1857, too irl to admit of discussion. On 
the oceasion last mentioned both of the Judges ; of the Supre me 
Court who had seats in Couneil admitted that “the time for 
‘removing the exclusive privilege enjoyed by the British subjects, 
‘with respect to the trial of offence committed by them, and 
‘for making them amenable to the criminal jurisdiction of the 
© Mofussil Courts, had now arrived.’ These were the words 
of the late Chief Justiee in Mareh 1857. May of the same 
year saw the first of the massaeres which formed so fearfully 
a distinguishing feature of the Indian Mutinies, and the effect 
of which has been, mn the judgment of Sir James Colvile’s 
successor, and of many other thinking men in India, to put 
bac! iv the hi: md On the di: ul of Ind cul Liaw Re form for the space 
of some degrees. So that when, on the 8rd of September last, 
the Legis ludies Councit of India went imto adjourned Com- 
mittee on the proposed new Criminal Code, it was resolved 
both to continue the exemption of Kuropean British-born sub- 


jects from the jurisdiction of the Mofussi!l Courts, and to take 


away from the Native Magistrates the power of committing 
such subjects for trial But will the effect be the same on the 
opinions of English Statesmen? We think not. No long 
interval after the arrival of the news of the extinetion of the 
last embers of rebellion in India will brine forgetfulness of 
its horrors over the minds of those who are far trom the scene 
of their perpetration, and safe from apprehension of their 
renewal. Again, will Parhamentary orators philosophically 
enuneiate that “it is a necessary consequence of the admission 
‘ot Europeans to place them on the same policy and under 
‘the same laws as the Natives,” and the doubts of those who 
legislate under local influences will be derided and over- 
ruled. Change, we repeat, 1s, In our opinion, inevitable. To 


endeavor’ to guide rather than to resist it is the poliey which 


ve recominend. The fool curses fate, the wise man propitiates 
fortune. 
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Art. V.—Ceylon : an Account of the Island, Physical, Historical, 
and Topographical. By Sir Emerson Tennent, L. L. D., &e. 


Next to our desire to gain all possible information concern- 
ing the things of to- day, is the anxiety we feel touching the 
affairs of the past. Not unfrequently, indeed, we attach more 
importance to the dim and uncertain records of antiquity than 
to the plain and veritable annals of our own period. Our natu- 
ral love of the romantic and the wonderful goes far to account 
for this, and we have long ceased to feel surprised that fossil 
remains, curious inscriptions, and crumbling ruins should fre- 
quently attract more notice and cause more excitement than 
any event of the present di: ay, however important. 

The volume before us is perhaps more replete with antiquarian 
wealth, more sparkling with rare gems plucked from the depths 
of the past, than any book that has appeared before the public 
since ‘‘ Nineveh.”’ Layard took the reading world by storm, and 
fairly bewildered his readers amidst labyr inthine ch: apters of the 
vast creation of an olden world. There is, however, this note- 
worthy difference that, whereas in the case of the Ninevite exca- 
vations, the world were fully prepared to hear strange and start- 
ling revelations concerning the departed glory of a once mighty 
empire, few indeed could have anticipated the romantic narra- 
tive unfolded by Sir Emerson Tennent touching the past great- 
ness of a people now so little esteemed as the Sing: alese. 

The voyager from the, West, reaching Point de Galle by any 
one of the Peninsular and Oriental Steamer s, cannot be other- 
wise than struck with the marvellous richness and beauty of the 
scenery that lies unfolded before his delighted gaze, contrasting 
so strongly with the sterile barrenness of Sues and Aden. 
The long line of bright green palms, waving gracefully to 
the breeze: the rich verdure of the foliage that crowds every 
nook and cranny on the shore: the beauty of the distant hills 
seen in the freshness of the early morn: the many gorgeous 
flowers that meet him at every turn on shore: all these 3 may, 
will, make a deep and pleasurable impression on the mind of a 
traveller fresh from the Western World, and induce him to 
endorse the poetic title of the island, which somebody has called 
“the Eden of the eastern wave.” 

The motley crowd of strangely garbed Asiatics that jostles one 
on landing on that grassy shore : the dark frowning battlements 
of the ancient fort : the grim archway, with the quaint Dutch 
figures in stone over it: the erim Malay guard lounging beneath 
it: the pretty bay and the pic turesque hill on one side, with 
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the fortification and light-house on the other, all help to lend 
attractions to a spot that is in every sense of the word welcome 
to the sea-weary voyager. Yet of all the thousands of travellers 
homewards and outwards, who have passed over the waters of 
that picturesque little bay, none have ever dreamt the strange 
story of the past revealed in the pages of this most entertaining 
and instructive book. Scriptural associations, remotest records 
of profane history, the legends of the Arabian Nights Enter- 
tainments, may be found blended with the early annals of “the 
utmost Indian Isle Taprobane.” Where we now behold, on the 
arrival of each steamer from east or west, the busy throng of 
cunning Moors eager in the sale of their jewelled wares to the 
unsuspecting traveller—two thousand years ago might have 
been seen the Arab dealers from the Red Sea bartering with 
the enterprising traders of China aromatic drugs, gems, 


and pearls for ‘silken goods, woollen cloths, carpets, golden 


vessels, &c. 

There is perhaps more of historical interest attaching to 
the port of Galle than to any other harbour in the Eastern 
Seas. In modern times Galle was the mart of Portugal, and 
‘afterwards of Holland; and long before the flags of either 
nation had appeared in its waters, it was one of the entrepdts 
whence the Moorish traders of Malabar drew the productions 
of the remoter east, with which they supplied the Genoese and 
Venetians, who distributed them over the countries of the 
west. Galle was the “ Kalah” at which the Arabians in the 
reign of Haroun Alraschid met the junks of the Chinese, 
and brought back gems, silks, and spices from Serendib to 
Bussorah. The Sabeans, centuries before, included Ceylon in 
the rich trade which they prosecuted with India, and Galle 
was probably the furthest point eastward ever reached by the 
Persians, by the Greeks of the lower Empire, by the Romans, 
and by the mariners of Berenice, in Egypt, under the 
Ptolemies. But an interest, deeper still, attaches to this 
portion of Ceylon, inasmuch as it seems more than probable 
that the long-sought locality of Tarshish may be found to be 
identical with that of Point de Galle. 

Bochart was not the first who rejected the idea of Tarshish 
having been a Pheenician colony, situated at the mouth of the 
Guadalquiver,* and intimated that Ophir must be sought for in 
the direction of India; but he was the first who conjectured 
that Ophir was Kondramalie, on the north-west of Ceylon, 
and that Tarshish must have been somewhere in the vicinity 
of Cape Camorin. His general inference was correct and 


* Tennent’s Ceylon, Vol. I., Part IV., pages 444 and 445. 
M 
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irresistible from the tenor of the sacred writings; but from 
want of topographical knowledge, Bochart was in error as to 
the actual localities. Gold is not to be found in Kondramalie ; 
and Cory being neither an Island nor a place of trade, 
does not cor respond to the requirements of Tarshish. Subse- 

uent investigation has served to establish the claim of 
Malacca to be the golden land of Solomon, and Tarshish, 
which lay in the track between the Arabian Gulf and Ophir, 
is recognisable in the great empor ium of Ceylon. 

The “ships intended for the voyage were built by Solomon 
at Ezion-Geber, on the shores of ‘the Red Sea 5 the rowers 
coasted along the shores of Arabia and the Persian Gulf, headed 
by an east “wind. ‘Tarshish, the port for which they were 
bound, was in an island, governed by Kings, and carrying on 
an extensive foreign trade. The voyage occupied three years 
in going and returning from the Red Sea, and the cargoes 
brought home to Ezion-Geber consisted of gold and silver, 
ivory, apes, and peacocks. Gold could have been shipped at 
Galle from the vessels which brought it from Ophir; silver 
spread into plates, which is particularised by Jeremiah as an 
export of Tarshish, is one of the substances on which the 
sacred books of the Singalese are even now inscribed ; ivory 
is found in Ceylon, and must have been both in abundant and 
full grown there before the discovery of gunpowder led to 
the wanton destruction of elephants; apes are indigenous to 
the Island, and pea-fowls are found there in numbers. It is 
very remarkable, too, that the terms by which these articles 
are designated in the Hebrew Scriptures are identical with the 
Tamil names, by which some of them are called in Ceylon to 
the present day : thus tukeyim, which is rendered “ peacocks ” 
in one version, may be recognised i in tokei, the modern name 
for these bir ds ; “kapi,” apes, is the same in both languages ; 
and the Sanskrit “ibha,” ivory, is identical with the Tamil 
“‘ibaeu.” 

Thus, by geographical position, by indigenous productions, 
and by ‘the fact of its having been from time immemorial the 
resort of merchant ships from Egypt, Arabia, and Persia, on 
the one side, and India, Java, and China on the other, Galle 
seems to present a combination of every particular or essential 
to determine the problem so long undecided in biblical dialee- 
tics, and to establish its own identity with the Tarshish of the 
sacred historians, the mart so long frequented by the ships of 
Tyre and Judea. 

“The well-known story of the mountain of loadstone, related 
in the adventures of the Third Calendar to the ladies of Bag- 
dad, is closely connected with Ceylon, and the custom, which 
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has prevailed there from the most ancient times, of fastening 
together their ships and boats by means of wooden pegs and 
cords, no nails whatever entering into their construction. The 
reason for this custom is stated by Palladius, a Greek writer, to 
have been the existence of the loadstone mountain in the near 
vicinity of Ceylon. Palladius, in describing the Island says, that 
the magnetic rock is in the Maldives, and that ships coming 
within the sphere of its influence are irresistibly drawn towards 
it, and lose all power of progress, except in its direction. Hence 
(he adds,) it is essential that vessels sailing for Ceylon should 
be fastened with wooden instead of iron bolts. The strange 
story is likewise alluded to by Aristotle, Pliny, and Ptolemy, 
whilst Klaproth speaks of it as current amongst the old Chinese 
authors, who, however, placed the loadstone rock on the coast 
of Cochin-China. 

Thus does one author link the stern realities of history 
with the picturesque fables of romance in his entertaining 
volumes. We are delighted with the rich panorama of the 
past that our author flings with so much artistic skill, and are 
tempted to wish that we were more liberally treated with the 
historic revelations of the Mahawanso and the Rajavale. There 
is, however, sufficient in these volumes to pourtray the Tapro- 
bane of the past,—the Ceylon of yore, in colors vivid enough to 
make up as striking pictures of an Empire laid in the dust as 
ever fell from human pen. 

The contrast between the pyramids of Gizeh and the mud 
hovels on the Nile, is not greater than that between the ruined 
cities of Ceylon and the scattered clumps of huts between the 
palm topes of to-day. Until within the last few years the 
extent and character of most of these vestiges of palatial cities 
were unknown. Hidden amidst the thickest and most unheal- 
thy jungle, sheltered by thorns and brambles of gigantic size, 
travellers have visited but the outskirts of the largest of these 
ruins, “ Palanarva:” it was left for Sir Emerson Tennent to 
fully explore its vastness, and describe its greatness and its 
beauty. Until the character of these were made known, the 
colossal tanks and works of irrigation, still partly standing, 
wonderful amidst their ruins, were a riddle. Our knowledge 
of the one is a key to the explanation of the other, and we 
now know where dwelt the multitudes for whom and by whom 
these “titanic works were executed. A single bund of such 
gigantic proportions, as to be estimated as having occupied a 
million of laborers for ten years, is.a fitting companion to a city 
measuring several miles in circumference : and although we are 
not prepared to place implicit faith in the statements in the 
Ryavale, which make mention of nearly a million and a half 
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of villages as existing in Ceylon in the fourteenth century, 
we can readily concede that, when the Island wag.in the zenith 
of its prosperity, the population of Ceylon may have been fully 
ten times as great as it is at the present time, and amounted to 
fifteen millions. The huge irrigation works of which we speak 
are not isolated instances of a great combination of skill and 
labor, but exist, though not all of such colossal proportions, 
in hundreds scattered over every district of the western part 
of the Island. 

When England was held by Roman soldiers, ere the strong 
hand of the Saxons had torn the semi-barbarous Island from 
the grasp of the Centurion, when London was composed of 
a few hundred mud huts, and when the name of Britons was 
associated with that of slaves, Ceylon was ruled by a race of 
monarchs whose life was one round of regal splendour, equalled 
only by that of Imperial Rome; whose palaces and temples 
would have borne comparison with those of the Eternal City ; 
and whose vast earth-works fling far into the shade anything 
to be found in the Western World. 

It is true that, in the present day, we meet with no remains 

of domestic architecture amidst the “ round cities of Ceylon; 
the royal palaces, temples, and mountains are all that remain to 
us in greater or less preservation, which is explained by the 
circumstances that the people—the laity—of whatever rank, 
were not permitted to employ stone or fire-burnt bricks in the 
construction of their dwellings—a distinction reserved for royalty 
and the priesthood: the people were forbidden to construct 
their houses of any better material than sun-baked-earth,* a 
practice which continued to the latest periods, and nothing 
struck the British Army of occupation with more surprise, on 
entering the city of Kandy after its capture in 1815, than to 
find the palaces and temples alone constructed of stone, whilst 
the private dwellings were invariably formed of mud and 
thatch. Under these circumstances we must cease to be sur- 
prised that, in the present day, we discover no traces of the 
private dwellings of the people of those remote times ; since no 
material would be sooner swept away, when once exposed to 
the ravages of a tropical climate, than that employed by the 
Singalese laity of Palanarva and Anaradjahpoora. 
Enough, however, remains of their priestly and kingly struc- 
tures to bear testimony to the wealth and power of the race 
then dominant in Ceylon, the descriptions of which, as given 
us by Sir Emerson Tennent, ‘and read by the historic light of 
the Mahawanso, are full, complete, and conclusive. 


* Tennent’s Ceylon, Vol. 1., Part IV., page 478. 
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Although Anaradjahpoora was the original capital of the 
monarchs of Ceylon to as late a period as the close of the 
eighth century, when Mahindo first finally abandoned that city 
for its more northern rival, Palanarva, nevertheless the latter 
city had attained a considerable degree of splendour long 
anterior to that date. Stretching along the borders of the 
beautiful Lake ‘ Topa-weva,” the desolate ruins of this 
ancient capital strike the beholder even in the present day with 
wonder and admiration, and enable him to form some conception 
of what the gorgeous city must have been in all its noon-tide 
splendour, when its myriads of stately buildings, with their 
gilded cupolas, were reflected in the still expanse of the waters, 
or embowered in the dense foliage of the surrounding forests. 

In the most palmy days of Palanarv: a, the city and its 
suburbs extended to a distance of 30 miles in length, by 
4 in breadth.* It was surrounded by a lofty and substantial 
wall pierced with many gates, and within it stood a citadel 
of no mean capacity, capable of withstanding a long siege. 

Great outlay appears to have been made by sev eval sove- 
reigns, but specially by the Queen of the great Prakrama, upon 
enlarging and beautifying the Lake of “ Topa-weva;” and it 
was on the border of one side of this vast sheet of water that 
the favorite palace of the Singalese Kings was erected, whose 
gilded roofs and lofty towers, whose noble halls and spacious 
terraces are the theme of many parts of the Mahawanso. 

The most extensive palace of the king was, however, further 
north, and nearly in the centre of the city. Here, after travers- 
ing many wide and well-made streets, filled with the bazaars of 
traders and long rows of private dwellings, with Wihares and 
priestly buildings at frequent intervals, stood the “ seven-sto- 
ried house,” as it is called in the historic records, containing 
four thousand rooms, and supported by many hundreds of 

illars. 
Z In front of this royal residence lies an enormous carved stone, 
known as the “ Gal Pota’ or “Stone Book,” from its great 
resemblance to a volume of Singalese olas. This huge stone 
block is twenty-six feet in length, by fully four in breadth and 
two in thickness ; upon its face is an inscription in which may be 
read ;—“ This engraved stone is the one which the strong men 
‘of the King N issanga brought from the mountain of Mahintelai, 
‘at Anaradjahpoora ;” whilst along its edges are copious earvings 
of a rich character, such as may be found on some of the 
Buddhistical edifices still existing, amongst which are seen, in 
great profusion, the “ Hanza” or sacred Goose of the Buddhists. 


* Tennent’s Ceylon, Vol. UL., Part X., page 584. 
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The situation and position of the Royal Palace of Palanarva 
are precisely such as might have been looked for under the cir- 
cumstances. It was to be expected that monarchs who regarded 
the priestly order with so much veneration, and listened to their 
words as the direct oracles of Buddha himself, should give pro- 
minence and position to every thing that had reference to them. 
Hence we find that not only were the Buddhist priests alone 
entitled to the royal distinction of dwelling in edifices of stone 
as richly ornamented as the Palaces themselves, but their 
abodes were in the immediate vicinity of the regal dwellings, 
that is to say, in the more silent portions of the city. There is 
nothing on record to warrant us in believing that even the 
Singalese nobles and chiefs were allowed the priestly privilege 
of stone walls: on the contrary, the customs in this respect, 
which do not appear to have undergone any change during 
many centuries, were found to be as described by the British 
on their victorious entry into Kandy in 1815. The sole differ- 
ence that appeared to exist between the chiefs and the people 
consisted in the greater extent of their dwellings, which gene- 
rally comprised a range extending round four sides of a square 
with narrow verandahs more or less or namented, but still of no 
more noble material than the hut of the meanest subject. 

That the sovereigns of Ceylon should have dwelt amidst 
cities of mud and thatch, in rude barbaric pomp, surrounded 
by the utmost splendour that could be allowed in those ages, 
need scarcely be matter for surprise, or call for any comment 
from us. The king and the priest stood exalted far above the 
nation; between them and the people there was a vast barrier ; 
even the acknowledged chiefs of the community were e scarcely 
raised above the great common herd, and could boast of none 
of the social privileges accorded them in other countries. 
Amidst the numberless ruins of ancient edifices in Ceylon, more 

less perfect as regards their structure and ornamentation, 
there is no single vestige of any buildings, but such as were the 
abodes of the priesthood or the sovereign. 

Of these two classes of structures, it would not perhaps be 
very easy to determine which were the more elegant, more 
extensive, or more elaborately ornamented, though there can 
be no question that the priesthood monopolised by far the 
greater number in both Palanarva and Anaradjahpoora. Not 
merely in the vast piles of buildings sacred to the worship of 
Buddha was the national skill, industry, and wealth brought 
into full requisition, but the utmost resources of the people were 
lavished upon the edifices devoted to the use of the priesthood. 
On the ruins of one of these are plainly visible, at the present 
day, a long list of imscriptions in stone, containing an 
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enumeration of the establishment of the monastery to which it 
pertained. 

According to this there were dwelling in that one building a 
thousand priests, and the inscription goes on to recount the 
number of cooks, water-carriers, grass-cutters, sweepers, Xc., 
&e., belonging to the establishment, the nature of which may 
indeed be gathered from the multitude of stone and brick ruins 
scattered about on every side. 

According to the early annals of Ceylon the construction of 
dwellings for the devotees of Buddha preceded the erection of 
temples for his worship. During the first ages of Buddhism 
the priests usually selected a cave in some secluded spot cut 
from the solid rock, many of which exist to the present day. 
As the number of priests multiplied, it became necessary to 
provide shelter for them more readily constructed and placed 
together in the near vicinity of the principal dagobas. These 
were at first huts of rudest construction, cover ed with thatch ; 
by degrees they associated a more substantial form and cha- 
racter, until at length they grew to the dimensions and solidity 
of which we have already spoken. 

But if the priests were nobly housed, how much more so were 
the god himself and the sacred. relics of his faith : Anaradjah- 
poora rivals Palanarva in the number, the extent, and the beauty 
of its sacred edifices. Not only do the ruins, still in good pre- 
servation, bear testimony to the magnificence of these temples, 
not only do the sacred annals of the Singalese,—M ahawanso 
and the Rajavale—dwell upon the character of the ancient 
dagobas of Ceylon, but the works of Chinese travellers, 
especially those of Fa Hian, bear ample testimony to the 
character, style, and extent of the ancient capitals of Ceylon, 
and of their sacred buildings. The latter writer says, when 
speaking of Anaradjahpoora : :-—“ The city is the residence 
‘of many magistrates, grandees, and foreign merchants; the 
‘mansions beautiful, the public buildings richly adorned, the 
‘streets and highways straight and level, and houses for preach- 
‘ing built at every thoroughfare. ” The Leang-shu, a Chinese 
history of the Leang Dynasty, written between A. D. 507—509, 
describing the cities of Ceylon at that period, says :—*“ The 
‘houses had upper stories, the walls were built of brick and 
‘secured for double gates.” 

Fa Hian, in alluding to the extensive works at Mahintelai, 
tells us that this lofty and precipitous mountain is situated 
about 8 miles to the north-east of Anaradjahpoora, but con- 
nected with the ancient city, in the time of the kings, by 
one continuous street, along which were conducted the solemn 
processions of the priests. The ascent to the summit is 
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effected by series of stone steps, about two thousand in 
number, winding past the ruins of former buildings, temples, 
dagobas, and shrines; and on the loftiest peak, which com- 
mands a view over the forest country beneath to the very 
verge of the horizon, there exists one of those prodigious 
structures of brick-work, under which is deposited a sainted 
relic of Buddha, a hair which grew on a-mole between his 
eyebrows. With such yeneration have the Singalese been 
accustomed to regard this sacred mountain, that every crag has 
some tradition, and every rock has been scarped into sites for 
religious buildings, amidst the ruins of which are to be traced 
the fragments of broken statues, and inscriptions in the’ Nagri 
character, the most ancient in which the dialect of* Pali’ has 
been written. 

Mahintelai is undoubtedly the most ancient scene of moun- 
tain worship in Ceylon. Venerated by the Singalese, ere'Gotama 
impressed his footstep on the summit of Adam’s | Péak, 
its highest point was known in the sacred legends as the 
cliff of Ambatthalo, on which Mahindo alighted when arriving 
in Ceylon to establish the religion of Buddha; ‘it was to 
a spot near the summit that the king was led to follow a deoo, 
under the form of an elk, when he encountered the great 
apostle, and became his first convert ; here it was that Mahindo 
died, and upon this holy hill, his disciples, in remembrance 
of his virtues, bestowed the name of their divine teacher. On 
a small plateau near the top the dwellings of the priests and 
the principal buildings are grouped round the Ambustella 
Dagoba, which marks the spot whereon occurred the interview 
between Mahindo and his royal convert Devenipitatissa. . Un- 
like the generality of such monuments, the Ambustella is built 
of stone, instead of brick, on a terrace encircled by octagonal 
pillars, the capitals of which are ornamented by carvings of the 
sacred goose. Close beside if is a broken statue of the pious 
monarch. The cells are still remaining, which, according to the 
Mahawanso, Devenipitatissa caused to be hollowed in the rocks, 
and near them is the Nagasandhi tank made for the priesthood 
by king Aggrabadhi, A. D. 589. Thence the last flight of steps 
leads to the summit of Ambatthalo, crowned by the Etwihare 
Dagoba, a semi-circular pile of brick-work of one hundred feet 
high, which enshrines a single hair from the forehead of Bud- 
dha. This remarkable structure has stood for upwards of 
eighteen centuries. It was built by Baatiya Raja about the first 
year of the Christian era, and the Mahawanso ws sche that, on its 
completion, the king caused it to be enveloped in a jewelled 
covering ornamented with pearls, and spread a foot carpet from 
Mahintelaito Anaradjahpoora, that pilgrims might proceed all the 
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way with unwashen feet. The rock in many places bears 
inscriptions, recording the munificence of the sovereigns of Cey- 
lon, and the ground is strewn with the fragments of broken 
carved-work and the debris of ruined buildings. On the face of 
the cliff, a ledge of granite, artificially levelled, is pointed out as 
“the bed of Mahindo ;” from which a view of extraordinary 
beauty extends over an expanse of foliage that stretches to the 
verge of the horizon. Towering above this ocean of verdure 
are the gigantic dagobas of Anaradjahpoora, whose artificial 
lakes lie glittering in the sunbeams below; and, dim in the 
distance, is descried the sacred rock of Dambool, and the 
mysterious summit of the Ritta- galla mountain.* 

‘The road leading from the base of Mahintelai to Anaradjah- 
poora, a distance of 8 miles, is marked by as many traces 
of antiquity as the Appian way from Aricia to Rome. It 
passes between mouldering ws alls, by mounds where the grass 


imperfectly conceals the ruins beneath, and by fragments of 


_ i columns that mark the sites of perished monuments. It 
vas the Via Sacra of the Buddhist hier: archy, along which they 
peat processions led by their sovereigns from the temple 
at the capital to the peak of Ambatthalo. Though now over- 
grown with jungle and forest trees, it was trav ersed by chariots 
two thousand years ago, where the pious king sent his carriage 
to bring Mahindo to the sacred city. 

The traveller of the present day may find ample testimony 
in the existing ruins, to the former ‘magnificence of this ancient 
capital of the « Kingdom of Lions.”’ Amidst the grass-grown 
streets are plainly visible the hundreds of massive stone pillars 
that formerly supported the great brazen Palace of Dutugain- 
num, said to have been elaborately ornamented, and in many 
parts covered with designs in copper. 

Adjoining this edifice are still the ruins of the Place of 
Lamentation for the Royal family, an Assembly Hall for the 
Priests, and the Palace of the Peacock ; the latter built in the 
first century of the Christian era. 

Farther on may still be seen the crumbled remains of a 
dagoba built B. C. 161, by Dutugainnum, to commemorate the 
recovery of his kingdom: The “ Dagoba of the Golden Dust’’ 
lies in ruins at no great distance from the Brazen Temple: it 
was begun by Dutugainnum one hundred and sixty years before 
the C ‘hristian era, and occupied twenty years in its construction. 
To-day its site is marked by a pile of masonry between one 
and two hundred fect in height, overgrown with lofty trees, but 
the remains of the massive terrace, which once supported the 
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* Tennent’s Ceylon, Vol. I1., Part X., pages 606 and 607. 
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building and the fragments of colossal stone elephants, bear 
testimony to the original grandeur of the structure. 

A loftier ruin, that of the Abhayagiri i, is still extant, two hun- 
dred and forty feet in height, and is also upwards of two thou- 
sand years old, whilst near the intersection of two of the prin- 
cipal streets of the city were the lofty remains of the Thepu- 
rama, constructed for the reception of the collar-bone of Buddha, 
three centuries before the Christian era, and at one time said 
to have been covered with a coating of metal ornamented with 
gold. 

Some idea may be formed of the vastness of these Buddhist 
ruins and of the stupendous magnitude of the original edifice, 
when it is stated that the solid mass of masonry ‘comprised i in 
one of them is not less than twenty millions of cubic feet, and 
according to our author would, in the present day, with all the 
appliances of modern art, occupy five hundred brick-layers for 
seven years, and involve an outlay of fully a million sterling. 
The materials, he tells us, are sufficient for the construction of 
streets each half a mile in length, or would form a wall one foot 
in thic kness and ten feet in height, reaching from London to 
Edinburgh.* 

The royal palaces of Anaradjahpoora and Palanarva were all 
more or less on a gigantic scale. The first that are mentioned 
in the Mahawanso are simply said to have contained many apart- 
ments; the date of these was four hundred years before the 
Christian era. Within two centuries of that period, however, 
arose the lofty Lohapasada, a palace of vast extent, according 
to the Mahawanso, the work of King Dutugainnum, having a 
quadrangular court one hundred cubic feet square, and a thousand 
dormitories. The Sat-mal-pasado or “ seven-storied-palace” of 
Prakrama I. exceeded this again in its extent and magni- 
ficence, being, according to the Mahawanso, “seven stories high, 
consisting of five thousand rooms lined with hundreds of stone 
columns and outer halls of an oval shape, with large and small 
gates, stair-cases, and glittering walls.” + 

The vast extent of ruins on the site of the two ancient capi- 
tals of Ceylon, many in excellent preservation, but the greater 
portion in confused heaps of brick-work and masonry sci attered 
for many miles around, bear witness to the statements to be 
found in the Singalese Annals. We need no longer doubt 
that in these periods the monarchs of Ceylon ruled over a 
numerous race, possessed of skill in many matters that are 
now utterly lost to their descendants. Whatever wealth was 


* Tennent’s Ceylon, Vol. II., Part X., page 623, 
+ Mahawanso, ‘Chapter LXXIU. 
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possessed by the nation in those remote days, was no doubt in the 
hands of the sovereign and the priesthood: there is no record 
to show that the people or their chiefs possessed wealth beyond 
such as might be represented by land and cattle. The foreign 
commerce of that early period was scarcely shared in by the 
Singalese, for, although there is every reason for believing 
that the barter carried on between’ the Arabs and the 
Chinese at the ports of the Island was of considerable value, 
the natives of the country partook but to a small extent of its 
advantages. Always averse to the sea, the Singalese have 
never ventured upon shipboard, and such vessels as were at 
times in the possession of the Singalese monarchs were manned 
entirely by strangers. 

The articles of Ceylon produce exported from the Island 
in the period under notice consisted of natural productions, 
aromatic drugs, gems, pearls, and shells, whilst the imports 
were gold cloth, frankincense, sandal-wood, silk, vermilion, 
carpets, slaves, chariots, and horses. T’rom the above list of 
imported articles, it is evident that the people derived no 
advantage from such a commerce, as they were all for kingly 
or priestly use. 

There was nevertheless a considerable internal trade carried 
on, to which allusion is constantly made in the sacred books 
of the Island. We are there told that two centuries before 
the Christian era a visitor to Anaradjahpoora purchased 
aromatic drugs in the bazaars and departed by the northern 
gate, and that king Mahanago ranged shops on each side of 
the streets of the c capital. * # urther, that the country was tra- 
versed by caravans conveying merchandise, and that carts were 
employed between the capital and the country about Adam’s 
Peak, bringing saffron and ginger, from which it is evident 
that roads must have existed long before the Christian era. 

-The student of Ceylon history 1 may, at first, find it difficult to 
reconcile the past with the present,—to imagine that Ceylon of 
yore and the Ceylon of to-day are indeed one and the same. 
The grandeur, extent, and population of her ancient cities, the 
industry and intelligence of her numerous people excite our 
wonder and, per haps, : some doubts with it. But if we pursue the 
inquiry still further, if we compare the vestiges of the ancient 
palaces and temples with the ruins of their great works of 
irrigation, we shall be able at once to detect the truthfulness of 
those ancient records which relate the deeds and progress of the 
Singalese monarchs and their people. 

Prominent amongst the great works constructed for the 
supply and retention of water is the Giants’ Tank, a vast 


* Mahawanso, page 138. 
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embankment, extending even in the present day, for more than 
15 miles in a straight line, the retaining bund or earth-work being 
three hundred feet broad at the base. The area of the water 
this was intended to collect and preserve would have been near- 
ly equal, it is said, to that of the Lake of Geneva. At. present 
the bed of the tank forms the site of ten other populous vil- 
lages, besides eight others that have been deserted. There is 
still in excellent preservation an immense causeway of cut 
granite, two hundred and fifty yards in length, and upwards of 
fifteen feet high, intended to divert the waters of the Malwatty -oya 

into the Giants’ Tank, but it was never completed, and recent 
surveys have shown that, owing to an error in the original level, 
the channel could not have served the purpose for which it was 
intended. The whole undertaking appears to have been suddenly 
abandoned, and no record preserved of those engaged in the 
abortive task. 

Another of these famous vestiges of ancient industry in 
Ceylon is the Kalaweva Tank, said to have been the most stupen- 
dous work of the kind. It was formed by King Datasena, about 
A. D. 460, by throwing an embankment across the Kalaoya, 
flowing ffom Dambool to Calpentyn. The area submerged was 
more than 40 miles in circumference at a distance of 20 
miles from the bund across the river, the water being con- 
veyed to it by means of a canal: in the opposite direction 
another canal extended for 60 miles, supplying Anaradjah- 
poora with water. The retaining bund of this vast tank is 
12 miles long, and the spill- water formed of hammered 
granite is said, by Turnour, in a note to his translation of the 
Mehaweuso. to have been one of the most stupendous monu- 
ments of misapplied human labor in the Island, for the super- 
fluous waters, instead of escaping by the intended overfall, burst 
the enormous embankment, and the tank was rendered naclont. 
This accident took place at a period so remote, that the once vast 
lake is thickly covered with huge forest trees, which extend 
even to the topmost summit of the long embankment.* 

An account of Ceylon would be imperfect without some notice 
of one of its greatest antiquities; the Bo Tree of Anaradjah- 

oora is the oldest historical tree in the world. The Jaya 
Sri Maha Bodin Wahanee, or ‘the Victorious, Illustrious Su- 
preme Lord, the sacred Bo Tree,” as it is termed in the 
oriental language of the Mlahawanso, was planted 288 years 
before the Christian era, consequently. it is at the present time 
2,147 years old, or more than a century older than the most 
ancient trees of which we possess any record. By its side the 





* Tennent’s Ceylon, Vol, I., Part X., page 602. 
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famous oak tree of Ellerslie. is the merest sapling, and the 
Conqueror’s Oak-in Windsor Forest comparatively of modern 
date; while the Olive in the’ garden of Gethsemane, and the 
Cypress of Soma in Lombardy; the latter dating back to the 
period of Julius Cxsar}; are both junior to the famed Bo Tree of 
Anaradjahpoora. 

There is, it is. true, an imaginary antiquity attaching to some 
trees, suck: as the chesnut of Mount Etna, and the baobab of 
Senegak but entirely upon supposititious grounds, there being 
nothing. beyond the merest conjectures relating to their ages, 
whereas the historians of Ceylon hand us down a series of 
chronological passages, detailing the continued existence of this 
identical tree through a succession of generations down to the 
present time. 

The planting of.this venerated tree is recorded with great 
minuteness in the pages of the I/ahawanso, where we are told 
that it was a branch of the identical tree under which Gotama 
Buddha reclined at Uruwelaya, when he underwent his apo- 
theosis.* It need not*be matter for-surprise, therefore, that the 
Buddhists of the present. day hold this tree in the highest 
veneration, a reverence, indeed, which has been shared in by 
their ancestors for ages past. Pi lerims visit the tree from all 
parts of Ceylon, and esteem it a privilege to be permitted to 
remove a handful of its fallen leaves, w hic h they treasure with 
the same serupulous care .that was wont to be shown to a 
relic, from Jerusalem by the Crusaders of the middle ages. 
Buddhism is to-day what it was a thousand years since; not 
more elevated certainly in the persons of its followers, for whom 
it can accomplish as little in this world perhaps as in the next. 

Taking the book, we have thus rapidly glanced at, as a mirror 
of the past history of the Island and its people, it must be con- 
sidered the most satisfactory production that has yet appeared. 
We could have wished to have had more details concerning the 
early European rule in Ceylon, but with that one exception the 
work leaves us nothing to “desire concer ning the past. 

We may, on some future occasion, return to these volumes, 
and glean from them such facts as have reference to the more 
recent progress of the colony—a period full of suggestive teach- 
ings for the political economist and tha philanthropist of any 
country. 


* Tennent’s Ceylon, Part X., page 614. 
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Art. VI—On Liberty. By Jonny Sruart Mitt. London, 


Parker. 1859. 








ALTHOUGH this book has hardly been a year before the public, 
it has already received the assent of most thinking men at home. 
It is not easy to describe it more briefly than by saying that it 
is the Euclid of Utilitarianism; a progressive demonstration 
of the Law of Bentham—also perhaps that of the Gospel—that 
the object of civilisation and the basis of moral right is 
“the greatest happiness of the greatest number.” Sneered at 
and stigmatised by opponents who (let us hope) did not under- 
stand what it meant, this sublime doctrine of love to one’s 
neighbor stands out in the cool light of Mr. Mill’s style, so as to 
render any illustration from our humbler labors a work of 
supererogation. 

Starting, therefore, on the supposition that the principle 

is no longer contested, we propose to apply a few pages 
to a consideration of one or two’ Indian problems, more or 
less perplexed; and shall endeavor to show that a reference 
to Mr. Mill’s great principle will facilitate their solution. 
At first sight it may appear to be a dangerous task to speak 
of liberty in regard to a country which we have to rule by pure 
despotism. It is true that the necessities, if not the opinions, of 
the Whig Statesmen, who have had most to do with Indian 
affairs since Lord W. Bentinck, have forced them to liberalize 
institutions from time to time, and to conduct their despotism, 
as it has been said, upon revolutionary principles.* But this 
sort of thing came to a speedy termination in 1857, to the 
events of which period it had not a little contributed; and 
no one can say that the laws of that or the following year 
| erred on the side of a too squeamish liberality. 
H ‘The object, then, of these pages must be separated clearly 
i from any wish to yoture to that state of things which existed 
“before the flood,’ in those antediluvian days, when monsters 
possessed the earth in the form of brave ‘and loyal Sepoys, 
intelligent native gentlemen, and radical-reforming despots. It is 
not the extent to which liberty can be pushed, but rather the 
limits within which it¢ought, for the present, to be restricted, 
that we must consider in reference to Liberty in British India. 

Mr. Mill’s book is divided into five chapters. 

The first, or introductory, opens the question of the relations 
between liberty and authority in the history of the past. In 
primitive states of society the object of patriotism was to set 
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* See Calcutta Review, Vol. XXXL, pp. 474 et seq. 
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bounds to the power of the Government, either by the establish- 
ment of rights—such as those provided for in Magna Charta—or 

by the devising of constitutional checks, as was done i in England 
by slow degrees, and perhaps not completed till after the Revo- 
lution. The first, the providing of constitutional rights, based on 
an understood possibility of insurrection, is the present condition 
of British India. From the days of Lord Cornwallis, over a 
period of sixty-seven years, the foreigners who ruled the gradual- 
ly expanding Empire, "volunt arily conferred upon its popul: ution 
many privileges not admitted in native kingdoms, (and not 
always possessing any, even unrecognised, existence there,) but 
the conferring of which was thought: necessary, from time to time, 
to keep our subjects in a state of peace, content, and order. 

At the stage of constitutional checks we have not yet arrived ; 

though many think that the time for their initiation is at h: nd. 

With the third st: age, at least, we can have no concern: this 

is when the ruled, instead of being in opposition to their rulers, 
and constantly on the watch agaings their encroachments, succeed 
in organising a Government of delegates, to whom they give the 
whole of their own collective w eight. This form of polity, which 
exists in its completest known character in the United States, 
is that also towards which the institutions of England seem fast 
drifting ; and.it contains, as Mr. Mill well shows, an element 
most menacing to the liberty of the individual, from which the 
most irresponsible despotisms are exempt. The only Indian 
adaptation of such a danger that we can offer as food for reflection, 
is as between the Government and the White Settler, and in the 
state of feeling which showed itself amongst Europeans towards 
the Natives during the past three years; when it was, perhaps, 
happy for our honor as a race that we (the English in Indi: a) were 
not self-governed. But this is dangerous ground, and we pass on. 

Chapter II. introduces us to matter more applicable to our 
present circumstances; the liberty of thought and discussion ; 
including, necessarily, that of the Press—a form of liberty 
which, (as Mr. Mill hints,) is more readily acquiesced in than 
understood. If an examination of the grounds on which free- 
dom of speech and writing re: lly rests should succeed in leading 
us to decide to what extent it can safely exist, or what are the 
largest limits we are justified in imposing upon it in British 
India, our studies from this book will not be thrown aw ay, even 
should they lead to no further advantage. 

Now, Mr. Mill assumes that the right of the public to express 
opinions opposed to those of Government is universally admitted, 
with one exception, to which we shall refer a little lower. But 
he says, that in England we are in danger of injuring individual 
liberty by preventing the expression ” of opinions which are 
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opposed to those of the public; and he shows, with great suc- 
cess, that the coercion of discussion by the public differs not in 
principle from a similar action on the part of a despotism. 
Thus, to take a familiar instance, a member of the Anglo-In- 
dian community would have undergone much small per rsecution 


in this country had he written, or openly talked in defence 
of the sepoys during the late outbreak ; yet Mr. Mill shows 
that he ought to have been allowed full liberty for the two-fold 
reason thi t, if right, (and even such a line of argument might 
have contained a portion of truth,) the publie who stifle it 
lose the opportunity of correcting their own views; while, if it 
were wrong, (or as far as it was wrong,) they lose the clearer and 
livelier perception of truth produced by its collision with error. 

But we said above, that Mr. Mill imputes to the friends of 
freedom one exception in their general recognition of the 
impropriety of State-interterence with the expression of political 
sentiments opposed to its policy. He says, that a panic might, 
in England, lead to the revi®al of the penal laws against free 
writing . and. in a note, refers to the prosecutions which arose 
out of the attempt of Orsini on the French Emperor's life. He 
says, that these, in so far as they were directed against the 
abstract enunciation of the doctrine that tyrannicide was lawful, 
were ill-judged. Taken in its strongest sense, we might fancy 
Mr. Muill’s logic leading to strange conclusions. Even were 
there a panic in England, on the subject of imvasion, (as perhaps 
there was for a short time towards the end of last year,) would 
Mr. Mill object to the prosecution of an Englishman, who should 
be known to have acted as Marlborough is accused of acting by 
Macaulay, gone to the Emperor and pointed out weak spots for 
a landing, or written to him that, after a certain date, the Chan- 
nel Fleet would be absent from a certain part of the narrow seas ? 
And, to put the case home to our readers, could a native of 
India have claimed immunity if, in 1857, he had gone about the 
streets of Calcutta with a green flag, stirring up the people to 
rise and massacre the inhabitants of Chowringhee ? Apparently 
Mr. Mill thinks he might if no overt act had followed ; but surely 
this would be to measure his crime by a post eventum standard 
not admissible in matters of police. 

If it be merely the object to show that neither the State, nor 
the majority of the public, has a right to prevent the free 
expression of opinion on open questions, then we would apply 
the liberty of the Press to India; but the fact of an overt act 
following or not following is no fair test of the danger to society 
of certain speeches or writings. “The greatest happiness of 
the greatest number” would be often imperiled in a country like 
this—supposing always the existence of the British Government 
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to be a benefit to the natives—and, therefore, it may follow that 
it is the duty of that Government to exercise a surveillance over 
the Native Press. 

It must never be forgotten that, if the British or European 
element in this country is to be a public, (7. ¢., anything more 
than a mere knot of State-functionaries,) many specialties must 
distinguish the legislation which concerns them from the laws 
that are framed for the natives. The attempt to include both 
classes under the same provisions, as regards the bearing or pos- 
sessing of arms, failed as completely as did a similar policy with 
regard to the Press: and though there are obvious flaws in 
the working of the European Press of India, they proved from 
the hostility of Government rather than from its spirit of lawissez- 
faire, like those of the Native Press. 

For instance, it has been often stated, that the Indian news- 
papers are scurrilouse This we think is quite untrue, but of 
course it must have a foundation. The foundation we hold to be 
just this :—The conduct. of a public officer is commented upon 
generally in a letter. which the dearth of interesting matter in- 
duces the Editor to admit as an indulgence to the love of scandal 
‘and.personal gossip inseparable from the nature of his constitue ncy. 
Unfortunately the regulations, and, still stronger, the etiquette of 
the Service alike prevent the officer so attacked from bringing 
‘forward his side of the story, either directly or otherwise ; “and 
thus the chief value of publicity—discussion—is foregone, and 
nothing is left but the bitterness caused by estrangement and con- 
tempt felt, reciprocally, by the services s and the public. 

Again, it is said that the papers are dull, flippant, and 
purposeless. These charges, |with modifications and exceptions, 
probably contain a tant sot peu of truth. Indian journals are 
about as interesting, it may be, as provincial journals in Eng- 
land; but, considering the culture, the social position, and 
official or business habits of the European public in India, they 
ought to be more than that. The fault here again is probably 
rather’ to be found with the Government, which withholds from 
them hundreds and thousands of important facts and documents 
which see the light for the first time in England, where they are 
not cared for, and are then copied by our papers when their 
immediate interest has passed away. 

At page 57 occurs a note, directly bearing on a vital question of 
Indian liberty. After denouncing the error and crime of religi- 
ous persecution in Europe, the author remarks :— 

“ Ample warning may be drawn from the large infusion of the 

‘ passions of a persecutor, which mingled with the general display 
‘of the worst parts of our national character on the occasion of 
‘the Sepoy Insurrection. The ravings of fanatics or charlatans 
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‘from the pulpit may be unworthy of notice ; but the heads of 
‘the Evangelical party have announced as their principle, for the 
‘government of Hindoos and Mahomedans, that no schools be 
‘supported by public money in which the Bible is not taught, and, 
‘by necessary consequence, that no public employment be given 
‘to any but real or pretended Christians.” 

An Under-Secretary of State, in a speech delivered to his 
constituents on the 12th of November 1857, is reported to 
have said :—“ Toleration of their faith,” (the faith of a hundred 
millions of British subjects,) “the superstition which they 
‘called religion, by the British Government, had had the effect 
‘of retarding the ascendancy of the British name, and prevent- 
‘ing the salutary growth of Christianity. Toleration was the 
‘great corner-stone of the religious liberties of this country ; 
‘but do not let them abuse that precious word toleration. As 
‘he understood it, it meant the complete liberty to all, freedom 
‘of worship among Christians, who worshipped upon the 
‘same foundation. It meant toleration of all sects and deno- 
‘ minations of Christians who believed in the one mediation. 
‘I desire to call attention to the fact, that a man who has been 
‘deemed fit to fill a high office in the Government of this coun- 
‘try, under a liberal Ministry, maintains the doctrine that all 
‘who do not believe in the divinity of Christ are beyond the 
‘pale of toleration. Who, after this imbecile display, can 
‘ indulge the illusion that religious persecution has passed away, 
‘ never to return ?” 

We feel unwilling to add a word to this eloquent dis- 
claimer; but as some sincere and impulsive persons think 
that they have the high authority of Sir John Lawrence, 
for holding that, on a religious question, considerations of 

hilosophical truth are out of place, we would just mention 
that the purely theological aspect of this, or any other, ques- 
tion, is equally foreign to a philosophical argument; but that, 
nevertheless, if Christianity be true, it cannot be at variance 
with any other form of truth. And in point of fact the Founder 
of Christianity himself said—“ My kingdom is not of this world ;” 
and the very section of the Chmistian public who are most 
vehement in favor of Government support to the propagation 
of their opinions, are headed by the opponents of Erastianism, 
most of whom have sundered from their brethren of the Scotch 
Kirk, not on any point of doctrine, but simply because they 
resented all shadow of State interference. ‘lo such therefore 
we would say, great is truth and it will prevail; but do 
not attempt to hurry its progress by the weapons of Czesar, for 
they prove nothing; on the contrary, there is a presumption 
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enforcement of opinions will be violent antipathy on the part of 
the bold, and hypocritical assent on the part of the mean. 

It is obvious that the Roman Catholics of the middle-ages 
must have been at least as earnest and sincere as those of the 
present day. From these latter we are, proud to differ ; we look 
upon our Protestantism as upon a sacred birthright, the very 
centre of our liberties. Yet where had our Protestantism been, 
had the majority of the Princes of Luther’s time been able to 
carry out the principles referred to in the latter part of Mr. Mill’s 
remarks above quoted? Luther's opinions, we say, were true, 
those of the Indian Moslems are not: granted, but what then ? 
Is the test of truth in our opinions to be the strength of the 
party professing ? Because in that case we must admit that truth 
changes when that party loses its strength ; whereas truth is 
admitted to be eternal. Judged by this test, the pro-slavery 
doctrines of the Southern States of the Union are true, and will 
continue to be so, until their opponents become stronger than 
those who profess them. There is then but one justification, 
and that an immoral one, for showing favor to Christianity, or 
discountenancing any of the indigenous creeds. The British 
Government might say :—Hindooism and Islam have alike shown 


5 se ° 
that they are dangerous forms of opinion, affording no guarantee 


for good conduct, but directly tending to cause rebellion and 
cruelty ; while to make men outwardly Christians by the hope 
of State-reward would be to render all who became such aliens 
' to the mass of their countrymen, and devote them, in self- 
defence, to our cause. But this is a crooked policy at best ; and 
public feeling is at any rate too sound at the present day to 
support any British rulers in doing evil that good may come. 
Such Machiavelism is not consistent with the love of one’s neigh- 
bor, for the assumption of that species of power, if generally 
applied, would not conduce to the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number. Besides, even in practice in this special case, 
it would be liable to fail. Ifthe natives of India be as faithless 
as is generally supposed, what is to prevent them from making a 
tacit counter-arrangement by which aspirants for the favor of 
the ruling power and for Government employ should be allowed 
to bow down in the house of Rimmon, or should arrange among 
themselves to regard baptism as a Parliamentary form ? 

The whole passage from page 71 to page 78 is too long for extract, 
but it would be a gross injury to offer an abridgement: the 
reader should study it, and he will learn what will be the value 
of Christianity to the people of India if they can but be per- 
suaded to adopt it on conviction. For many generations they 
would be better Christians, as a mass, than we, who, blinded by 
the “mist of familiarity,’ accept many a sublime maxim in 
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theory which we ignore in practice. Meanwhile, our own Chris- 
tianity gains by being constantly maintained in an active and 
controversial condition ; forced to examine into the grounds of 
our faith, we must, if honest, become either firm believers or 
sincere sceptics; there can be but little of that worthless con- 
ventional religion which, at home, covers so much wickedness with 
Pharisaic white-wash; and hence it probably results that there 
is more good-feeling, charity, and freedom from crime among 
the White population of India than exists, proportionately, among 
their brethren in England. This may seem a paradoxical asser- 
tion ; but we appeal to facts. Let any one look at the tales of 
fraud, barbarity, and lusi, with which every HoME News isstored ; 
at the social hauteur, and the neglect of the poor which 
those who know England know to prevail there. At the case— 
for instance—of Sarah Dyer, the dress-maker, reduced to shop- 
lifting, because her well-to-do customers would not pay her 
bills. We are not free from sin, God knows, but there is no 
such chronicle sent back by the Homeward Mail; the principal 
record of the European public being very commonly a handsome 
subscription-list for some object, Indian or Imperial, of alms, 
or of hero-worship, of church-building, or of Mission-exten- 
sion. Where is the case of distress that has been brought in 
vain before the Indian public ; still more constant are the good 
deeds done in obscurity or in secret, the Dispensary or Relief 
Society kept up for the poorer natives neglected by their own 
countrymen ; the sums of money lent or forgiven amongst each 
other; a hospitality ever open; a total freedom from that form 
of pride which Mr. Thackeray has made English by his “ Book 
of Snobs.” 

Chapter IV. treats of the limits to the authority of society 
over the individual, and is full of pregnant matter for English 
readers. 

Among the natives of this country the system of caste has 
so strongly circumscribed the liberty of the individual, and is so 
cheerfully acquiesced in by those immediately affected, that it 
hardly seems worth while to point out its inconveniences. But it 
is curious to observe the apparent anomalies introduced into a 
system like Mr. Mill’s by this kind of specialty in Asiatic life, 
where a man’s minutest actions are strictly controlled by the 
opinion of the only society that is open to him, which possesses 
more sanctions than Freemasonry without the voluntary character 
of that institution, (inasmuch as a Hindoo cannot choose whether 
he will join the caste into which he is born, unless he is prepared 
to become, literally, an outcast) ; it may possibly be the duty of 
the Government to step in to the assistance of the individual, 
and to protect him, as far as it can, against the oppression of his 
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relations and friends. Accordingly, we hear a good deal about 
“domg away with caste,’ and though that is not at present 
possible, it would be no infraction of liberty. Meanwhile, the 
State can ignore it far more than is now done. So strong is the 
feeling among the natives that*the answer to a question “ who 
are you?” is not, as in Europe, “A B, of such and such a pro- 
fession,” but, “ I am a Brahmin, or a Bunya” (or whatever the 

case may be) ; and the permanent loss of caste carries with it, 
according to Indian usage, the loss of property. With this latter 
penalty the Legislature has most righteously interfered ; but 
there would be nothing illiberal in going a step farther; in 
forbidding public officers to enter caste in descriptive rolls, for 
instance, or in framing rules for the Native Army, which would 
require ‘of the sepoys duties which no high caste man could per- 
form without beg excommunicated by his brethren. Whether 
such a course would be expedient, is foreign to the purpose of the 
present enquiry, which is only concerning liberty ; a considera- 
tion of the bounds with which an intelligent but foreign despot- 
ism ought to content itself in ruling Asiatics. And it is on this 
ground ‘that thinking men are genet rally disposed to approve the 
policy of the Indian Government, for the last twenty or thirty 
years especially, on the subject of proselytising. As members of 
the community of singularly pure and upright intentions, Mis- 
sionaries are entitled to all free course in their good work, which 
is to state opinions and the reasons which recommend them. 

Mr. Mill applies an ingenious argumentum ad hominem 
by asking how the people of England would like to live in a 
Mahomedan country where they would not beallowed to eat pork ? 
This is not an imaginary case. We are acquainted with several 
places in British India where, in deference to Hindoo feeling, 
the slaughter of horned cattle is disallowed ; and hence a num- 
ber of Christians and Mussulmans are debarred from the use of 
a cheap and nutritious diet. And it is a curious fact, that the 
Parsees of Western India are stated by Mr. Mill to have incor- 
porated into their code an abstinence from both beef and pork, 
in consequence of the alternate objections of the two dominant 
races under whom they have been compelled to live. 

And this seems the proper place to notice a species of case in 
which this country abounds, where a strict adherence to political 
economy may—and often does—interfere with individual liberty. 
This is caused by the collision between the two opposite states of 
society, European and Asiatic. European public opinion requires 
that trade should be left entirely free—not on liberal, however, 
so much as on economical grounds. Thus, for instance, we are 
told that official influence must not be brought to bear on prices, 
because these will be kept level by competition. Thus, during 
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a time of universal scarcity, when Sir Charles Metcalfe was 
Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, the Bri- 
gadier at Agra reported that the troops were on the verge of 
mutiny for want of food, of which large stores were known to 
have been collected by the Burtyas ; and requesting permission 
to open the stores and force a sale at what he considered a fair 
price. Sir C. Metcalfe at once sent back a firm negative; but 
the Bunyas probably took the hint, for the affair was tided over. 
But it is forgotten, in such cases, that the grain-dealers of that 
part of India are all of one caste, a close Guild, which can punish 
with intolerable severity any infraction of the rules of the body, 
one of which, we may be sure, is against underselling the rate 
(or nirik) fixed by general consent, or by the Panch ; but the 
law cannot punish such a combination, so in an extreme case 
like that above referred to (competition, the scientific remedy, 
being barred) the amount of liberty consists in this, that the 
dealers have the liberty to withhold the necessary food of man, 
and the public have the liberty to starve. Practically it may 
be said this is prevented in military cantonments at least by the 
interference of the Commanding Officer. It may be so, and as 
far as his own bazar extends, the Commandant is here, in spite 
of all appearance of arbitrariness, really acting on the side of 
liberty ; that is, he gives the small trader liberty to dispose of 
his small stock instead of suspending his business at the pleasure 
of the heads of the Guild, and he gives the consumers—the over- 
whelming majority of the inhabitants—liberty to get food. But 
(setting “apart that this is done on, at best, a very small 
scale,) it is objectionable as being illegal, and the real remedy 
would be to have laws suited to the system which we cannot 
alter. 

So with the trade in land: the usurious and fraudulent 
dealings of the monied classes, founded on the improvidence and 
ignorance of the land-owners, and the facility with which they can 
hypothecate their estates, allows them (the estates) to pass out 
of their hands into those of the Surafs and Bunyas ; causing 
a good land-holder to become a disaffected man and possible 
criminal, while the land is rack-rented and mismanaged by a 
sedentary absentee. It is here forgotten that the native powers, 
from whom we inherited the system of holding zemindars 
responsible for the management of their estates, did not allow 
such an office to be marketable and generally transferrable 
any more than we should that of a tehsildar ; and that 
the interest of the State—z. e. of the public—requires that 
the powers of an Indian landholder should only be entrust- 
ed to those of whose fitness the State is assured. Women 
may hold them, because they may have efficient agents, and the 
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respect of the ryots may be theirs from their hereditary right ; 
but what influence can be the Bunya’s, who takes the land mere- 
ly as a commercial investment, and is afraid to visit it, owing to 
the influence of the old family which makes him a common 
enemy? What wonder if he acts uprto the character, and takes 
every pice he can screw out of the hostile cultivators? What 
wonder if, in a convulsion like that of 1857, the cultivators 
rally round the ousted proprietor, burn down the Cutcherry 
where the transfer is recorded, plunder (perhaps murder) the 
arvenu, and reinstate their former chief ? 

The concluding chapter is headed “ Applications.” 

It commences with stating the two maxims which form the 
doctrine of the past portion of the book : these are— 

1st.—The individual is not accountable for conduct which 
dees not affect the interest of others. Thus, we do not punish 
the Editor of a newspaper for his opinions, but. for propounding 
them in a malicious manner. (Mr. Mill seems to limit, as above 
noted, this class of responsibility to the case where an overt act 
follows directly on the publication. But we submit that an 
article having an inevitable tendency to produce civil war, 
crime, or deep personal injury to an innocent man, comes under 
this exception.) So a bankrupt is punished, not for being 
extravagant, but for injuring his creditors. We shall come to 
Indian applications presently. 

2nd.—The individual may be punished, if his conduct affect 
the interest of others. 

This flows from the first, and the same illustrations apply. 
In page 170 we find a clear admission of the principle of trade 
above laid down. “'The so-called doctrine of free-trade rests on 
‘ grounds different from, but equally solid with, the principle of 
‘ individual liberty asserted in this essay.” Equally solid, that is, 
when the. conditions of the society with which we have to deal, 
are the same as those of that in which it originated. 

“The restraints in question,” proceeds our author, “affect only 
‘that part of conduct which society is competent to restrain, and 
‘are wrong, solely because they do not really prodiice the results 
‘ which it is desired to produce by them.” 

We have already shown that the conditions under which trade 
emerged from restraint in England—which may be all summed 
up in the word “ competition’”—do not exist in this country. Fur- 
ther, the people would gladly avail themselves of the restraint 
which would prevent a set of dealers, practically exercising a 
monopoly, from conspiring to swell their money bags at the price 
of human life. The restraint on transfer of land would be equally 
feasible, and would merely resemble the restraint which prevents 
a patient in a hospital from throwing himself down a well under 
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the influence of his disease. If the landholder could not pledge 
to the money-deaier his command over the land, which is, in part, 
a political function, he would simply be obliged to do without 
ready money, which might, however, be advanced to him, on 
reasonable interest, PY, the State, under the now almost forgotten 
system of “tuecavee :” that i is, where it was really required for 
agricultural purposes. This is almost treating the landholders as 
children ; but indeed they are not much better. 

At page 174 is noticed the question of the sale of poisons, which 
Mr. Mill is unwilling to curtail, as they may often be wanted for 
harmless, nay, useful purposes. In this country so strong is the 
feeling on the subject (though no legislative enactment exists), 
that the shop-keepers will not sell this class of drugs where there 
is a probability of its bemg found out, without an order from 
the Magistrate.* 

The recent legislation on the subject of arms is of this nature. 
Lethal weapons “being supposed to be chiefly useful for bad pur- 
poses, it is now penal to possess them, or to manufacture, or deal 
in them without a license; and licenses are at present very 
sparingly bestowed. But the evil is, that the more dangerous 
classes do not give up their arms, which are the tools of their 
trade, while the rest of the public, whose arms are not dangerous, 
as long at least as the army is faithful, are left unarmed—an 
easy prey to the criminals whom our ignominiously useless Police 
and our ideas of liberty leave free to come and go, and work 
their wicked will on Society. 

The objection to our ideas of liberty is, that they are’ ideas 
and not living principles growing out of the constitution of 
society. From such a phantom proceeds our dislike to a pass- 
port system, which, conjoined with a scheme of labor for vagrants, 
would keep down crime more than any other measure that could 
be applied to the present state of Indian Society. 

So, again, in respect of procuring the victims of prostitution, 
and of keeping gaming-houses. Both these are in some codes 
theoretically penal ; but modern ideology renders it very difficult 
to put any real restraint upon them. It is now pretty generally 
admitted that the three immoralities of drunkenness, fornication, 
and gambling, if not exclusively reflective or self-regarding, have 
yet so little direct influence on the happiness of others, that they 





* Mr. Mill’s remedy is the provision of what Bentham happily calls “ pre- 
appointed evidence :” that the druggist, for instance, should be obliged to insist 
on the presence of a witness when he sells a poisonous drug; that he should 
affix a conspicuous label to the parcel or bottle, stating that it. contains poison ; 
and that he should enter the particulars in a book. We do not see how this is 
to be done in India, because, for one thing, the pansaree is not yet fitted for 
Magisterial functions, and, for another, that the label, if affixed, would convey no 
information to people who cannot read. 
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ought not to be treated by legal penalty, though they are fair 
and legitimate subjects for social censure: the evils of a 
severe legislation on such matters having been proved by the ex- 
perience of centuries to be greater than those which the offences 
cause when left to private morality and public opinion. But Mr. 
Mill raises, the question, whether it can be laid down consistently 
that, “ what the agent is free to do, other persons ought to be 
equally free to counsel or instigate ?”—(page 176.) This brings 
up the questions so often discussed at home of “ Maine-Law” 
and “Social Evils.” And in this country opinion and law, as 
practically enforced, appear to be in a somewhat vague, and, so 
to speak, empiric condition. The rationale, on “Mr. Mill’s 
principles, would be sufficiently obvious, we think, if he himself 
had not pronounced that “ this question is not free from difti- 
culty.” “If,” he proceeds, “people must be allowed, in whatever 
‘concerns themselves, to act as seems best to themselves, at their 
‘own peril, they must equally be free to consult with one another 
‘about what is fit to be so done; to exchange opinions, and to 
‘give and receive suggestions. Whatever it is permitted to do, 
‘it must be permitted to advise to do.” He admits, however, 
that, if the adviser have a personal interest in advising an 
immorality, the case becomes doubtful. But we cannot help 
thinking that this admission leads to a simple solution of the 
difficulty. Whoever makes a pursuit or livelihood out of what it 
is bad for his customers that they should be allowed to do, com- 
mits a habitual injury to them. It is not disputed that a 
gamester injures his health of mind or body, and that either 
his fortune or his honesty must be ultimately lost. The man 
who profits by keeping a house in which numbers of persons 
constantly find the means of thus inevitably injuring themselves, 
is surely responsible for a great part of that injury, and, as such, 
a fit subject of legal restraint. The real difficulty is in the case 
of liquor-shops, where the article sold, like the poisons above 
referred to, is one that may be used for innocent, and even for 
beneficial purposes. And to this we shall revert, in connection 
with the question of the Abkarry or Indian Excise, when we 
come to the appropriate portion of Mr. Mill’s chapter now under 
review. 

But not only are gaming-houses fit objects of Indian legisla- 
tion in regard of the reason above noted, (which applies equally 
to gaming-houses all over the world,) but there is this special 
reason that, in this country they form well-known resorts of 
the idle, the ignorant, and the needy, who are there enabled 
to concoct schemes of plunder, for which the necessities engender- 
ed by gaming form a too certain incentive. They thus combine 
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the character of a London thieves’ public-house with that of a 
r tence,” or receptacle for stolen ooods. Mr. Mill will not “ven- 
ture to decide” whether keepers of brothels and * hells should 
not at least be compelled to prosecute their callings Mh obscurity, 
so that their customers should be only those who are resolved 
to seek them, not called from multitudes of unwary passers-by, 
and this may be the proper rule regarding the former of these 
disreputable haunts ; but gaming-houses in India, at least, are 
fair objects of Police persecution, and their proprietors should be 
made uncomfortable rather than merely obscure. At present 
procuration is, perhaps, by Indian Law, theoretically punishable ; 
but the keeping of a brothel is expressly removed trom Magisterial 
interference, Nor does any power exist by which ganjing- 
house keepers can be punished, although a special enactment 
of StS bars the recovery of sums won by wagers. 

But the ease is different in regard to liquor. Here the Indian 
Government pursues a consistent and a reasonable course. — It 
requires a revenue from certain articles which, though not alto- 
gether noxious, or even perhaps superfluous, are still not absolute- 
ly indispensable to human life, and are consumed im smaller 
quantities and in inferior qualities by the poor than by the rich. 

To imitiate a erusade against the use of liquor, as some 
fanatics, both here and at Home, would recommend, is to attempt 
What would be an absurd cruelty, were it not a trouble- 
some futility. There is not an article of diet which is not 
hable to abuse, yet who thinks of proseribing glee, because 
myriads of bunyas and sepovs get dyspepsia and surfeit from 
over-Indulgence in that most (to us) unappreciable and marvel- 
lous delicacy? It is sometimes unreflectingly argued that the 
Abkarry tax ¢nereases the consumption of spirits—a valuable 
hint tor Financiers, were it creditable, that the more Impost you 
lay upon a commodity the more of it will be consumed! 

It may be conceded, then, that ardent liquors ditfer from the 
means of vice last discussed in this, that they are fit objects of 
taxation rather than of persecution. But the shops where they 
are sold are, like brothels and gaming-houses, used as resorts by 
bad characters. They may be, and often are, so. But, if the 
wares vended there be not necessarily evil, the action of the 
Police in their case may stop short at surveillance, For this 
purpose, no less than for fiseal purposes, some sort of monopoly 
will be beneficial: in England the shops are licensed, in India 
they are farmed by a monopolist. Neither plan is an unjustifi- 
able interference with liberty. Least of all is such the case in 
India. The relation of the parent or teacher to the child neces- 
sarily implies a certain restraint on the freedom of the latter: 
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and something of that relation must always adhere to the sway 
exercised by a highly civilized race over one which is its inferior 
in moral and intellectual status. It is the character of our 
position in India that we treat the natives as wards and pupils. 

And this brmgs us to the vexed question of education, which 
can never be settled except on the basis of an admitted oObliga- 
_ It is shown by actual demonstration in the work before 

that the instruction of his offspring 1 is a duty owed by each 
aa (or at least father) to the society into which he introduces 
an infant member. Being so, it is the duty of the State to see 
that it is discharged. But the function of the State ends here. 
It has been proved alre: ady that strength is no test of truth, 
therefore the State has no right to dict: ate opliions to its sub- 
jects. Moreover, as Mr. Mill well puts it, “a general State 
edueation is a mere contrivance tor moulding people to be 
exactly like one another :” and he has before laid it down 
that, so far from this bemg desirable, diversity of individual 
character, opinion, and conduct is of vital importance to a 
healthy state ot soc iety. 

[t should therefore be the object of the Department of Public 
Instruction, primarily, to see that every man either availed 
himself of the means of education provided by the State, or 
provided his children with the means of education at his own 
expense : and all children above ten years old—say—should be 
subject to a yearly public examination in elementary branches of 
general knowledge, the parents of those found deficient being 
punished by fine or labor. The Government should eraduaily 
withdraw from the charge of schools and colleges, as they 
found persons or corporations able and willing to undertake 
them, until the aid from the State to edueation should at last 
be confined to examination, mspection, and grants-in-aid, with 
perhaps a school or college here and there as a standard or 
experiment, and for the instruction of teachers. 

As a general rule, the State should abstain from the direction 
of education, while vigorously requiring that children should be 
edueated, but where the people e: annot, or will not, support proper 
schools ond colleges, there Government may, and should, continue 
to carry them on as a temporary measure, just as it does a 
Railway or a Tea Plantation. 

It is interesting to observe how the application of Mr. Mill’s 
doctrine would solve the long-pending ditticulty about the 
vernacular education of the natives of Bengal. The Court of 
Directors, and their successors in Leadenhall Street, have always 
been anxious that grants-in-aid should be exclusively given to 
colleges and first-class schools. The local authorities have been 
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unanimous in wishing to see education fostered among a larger 
class of the community. They wished the elementary schools of 
the poor to be aided. ‘The Home Government was satisfied that 
this kind of education could be met by a compulsory cess and a 
system of indigenous Government schools, as carried out in the 
North-West Provinces. The Bengal Authorities, partly from their 
local knowledge of its unpopularity and very limited success, part- 
ly perhaps from a glimmering of Statesmanship, protested and 
recommended a large measure of pecuniary aid to private 
schools ; and the Supreme Council of Calcutta once got so near 
to the true principles as to recommend an extensive issue of ele- 
mentary vernacular books, and prizes to be given to those mas- 
ters of Indigenous Schools whose pupils passed the best examina- 
tion in them. And Mr. Halliday* showed good reason why this 
sort of aided but voluntary education, of which he was an ardent 
supporter, should not be at first expected to go very low, or spread 
very wide. We should not expect a demand for instruction on 
the part of “ hewers of wood and drawers of water”—a class not 
vet reached by the School-master even in England. 

~ This, as a question of practical detail, is also one of time. 
Perhaps it would be sutticient, at present, to apply Mr. Muill’s 
rule to the case of persons entered im the Government. rent- 
roll, who are in some measure Government servants, and in 
whose intelligence and good behaviour Government has a direct 
interest. 

But there is another duty owed by parents, not only to their 
children, but to society, on which, if possible, the Legislature 
should strictly insist. We refer to vaccination. When we reflect 
on the myriads of human beings who are annually swept ott by 
small-pox in this country, and on the fearfully contagious 
nature of the pestilence, we cannot feel that we are asking too 
much im urging on the State to make vaccination, of all 
children above six months, compulsory. True, the people 
have objections and suspicions ; but really if, after the events of 
‘97-58, we are not strong enough to insist on what we know to 
be right, we have no business to remain where we are. And the 
right cannot be doubted in this matter, 

At page 196 we have a valuable statement of the advantages, 
in a political point of view, of municipal institutions. Nothing 
is more required in this country—tor three objects. 

First, to inform us of the wishes, hopes, fears, and opinions 
of the natives: it is not to be supposed that they will, at first, 
conform to Parliamentary, or even to vestry-usages ; but every 


* Quoted in Friend of India for January 19, 1860. 
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wise ruler of a district knows the value of native sentiments as an 
aid in ruling. 

Second, to prepare the people gradually for self-govern- 
ment; this we must, if we are honest, suppose to be one of the 
ultimate objects of our presence as masters in this country ; and 
the germ of it is already present in the time-honored village- 
institutions which we tound all over India, and which—to our 
own loss and shame—we alone, of all the suecessive Lords of 
India, have partially eradicated. 

Third, tor taxation. Half the difticulties attending the intro- 
duction of new imposts have been met by the rulers of the 
Punjab, who, untette red by regulation-law, have consulted native 
opinion largely, and avi ailed themselves of existing municipal 
bodies, or created fresh ones for the purpose. ‘To say that this 
or that tax, though devised by the collective wisdom of the Cal- 
eutta Law-givers, must be the pattern for all the nations and 
languages from Peshawur to Prome, or even from Kumaon to 
Coromandel, is to start on the enterprise with ensured failure 
provided beforehand. A tax may be highly productive in Dant- 
zic, Which would yield nothing in Florence, and lead to rebel- 
lion in Madrid; and yet we ee far less of the feelings and 
peculiarities of the various people who occupy this quasi-con- 
tinent with which we have to deal on this difficult subject. than 
continental rulers know of their subjects. But the quota for 
each city or pergunnah once fixed, (and some control perhaps 
given as to its expenditure,) and the local notables would raise 
it as easily as they now raise the Chokeydaree tax. We shall 
soon see local budgets for each Presidency—tor Madras, Bom- 
bay, Sind, the Punjab, the North-Western Provinces, Oudh, 
and Bengal. Each Lieutenant-Governor should, in concert with 
the chiets of divisions and districts, fix the amount to be raised 
for the public works, the Police, and other purely local objects 
of each division and district; and the amount now spent from 
imperial revenues on such objects will form so much clear 
gain to the State, which would then have only the general 
charges to meet, such as pay of the Army, and interest on 
public debt. 

The constitution of the Civil Service, as it exists at present, 
renders it doubtful whether the pay of its members would form 
more correctly a local or a general charge. But which is of far 
more importance to settle, it is also doubtful how far a body so 
constituted would work in harmony with municipal institutions. 
It is, however, known that the Prefects in France have bodie’ of 
an elective character united with them in administration ; and 
perhaps the able pen, which recently presented the readers of the 
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Cauleutta Review with so clear a picture of the French Courts, 


Thay be PF 
the administrative polity of that country. Clearly a country 


voverned by a foreign race, superior in the arts of lite to their 


subjects, cannot cashier its civil officers, and leave almost every- 
thing to the localities ; but it does not, we contess, appear to 
us at all chimerical that local bodies might be gradually entrusted 
with cons sider able powe r— -for local coo long as the 
Government continued to be represe mted by an officer of rank 
and character on the spot. Mr. Mill cites Me case of the United 
States as an example of a country where, “ let them be left 
‘without a government, every body of Ame ricans is able to 
‘improvise one, and to carry on that or any other public business 
‘with a sufficient amount of Inte ‘lige nice, order, and decision.” 
Assuredly it is to that pass that we must bring the people 
this country if we are to remain here till our work is done ; at 
as certainly will it be a work of time. Méanwhile, there is this 
farther diftieulty noted in the next page (202 ef seq.)—“ A 
‘Chinese mandarin is as much the tool and creature of a despot- 
ism as the humblest cultivator. * * * It is not, also, to be 
‘forgotten that the absorption of all the principal ability of the 
* country inte the governing body is fatal, sooner or later, to the 
‘mental activity and progressiveness Of the body itself. Banded 
‘together as the ‘y are—working a system which, like all systems, 
“necessarily proceeds i in a great measure by fixed talce—dhie 
‘otheial be ily are under the constant temptation of sinking into 
‘indolent routine; or, if they now and then desert that. mill- 
‘horse round, of rushing into some half-examined erudity 
‘which has struck the faney of some leading member of the 


* COTPs, 

The author's India House experience may have helped him 
here; he has undoubtedly described a state of things not 
unknown in the eivil administration of this country. The 
creation of a body of public critics and thoughtful men outside 
the official body would be one result of the introduction of 
municipal institutions, and would form the best (Mr. Mill thinks 
the only) check to these tendene les; the best stimulus to kee ‘p 
the ability of the Service in working order, while it ensured a 
careful testing and weighing of eve rv proposed innovation. 

He concludes that centralization should ‘hetly concern itself 
with the collection and dissemination of information, and of 
introducing and maintaining method i n_ public business ; while 
power shoul lL be as wid ‘ly dittuse “l as was consistent with ettiel- 
ency. The central authorities should) know ng was being 
done, and should give it a uniform tendency ; but the local 


led to favor us with an aecount of the working of 
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bodies should be independent as far as circumstances, from 
time to time, permitted them to be. 

In conclusion, we would again observe that we have not pre- 
sumed to comment on Mr. Mill’ s doctrine in general, but have 
contented ourselves with pointing out some of its applications 
to the affairs of this country. We trust that we have shown 
three things :— 

First, that there is a want in Indian administration of some 
rule regarding liberty ; too much being given or left im some 
respects, too little in others. 

Second, that, admitting the general doctrine of this Prince 
of living Enelish thinkers, we have such a rule. 

Third, that this rule, abstractedly stated, is the same here as 
elsewhere, viz. that the individual should have that amount of 
liberty, aud no more, that is consistent with the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. 

Not only, however, have we shown that the result of the 
applic ‘ation of this rule to Indian affairs will leave the mdividual 
(native) less liberty than its ap = ation to — affairs, but 
we have ventured. respectfully, to qualify one or two of the 
author's applications ecnerally. 

Had we not thought a theologie: al discussion foreign to these 
pages, we might have gone a little further, and questione .d the 
propriety of his remarks on the Christian religion. Not only do 
we differ from him in his estimate of the completeness: of 
Christian ethies, but we think he has shown a misapprehension 
of their whole scope, which is to raise a high standard by show- 
ing, in the teaching and example of its founder, what is the 
conduct of a perfect man, so that men may go on indefinitely 
progressing towards perfection. And, when * says that some of 
the best men and greatest benefactors of the species have been 
disbelievers—even antagonists—of Christianity, we think he 
quite forgets that they have usually had the advantage of being 
born and bred in Christian societies, and educated—in all 
probability—by Christian parents and teachers. 

But it is a noble book, full of calm but earnest pleading, 
and well calculated to arrest that progress towards Chinese 
mediocrity and stagnation which the tyranny of the majority is 
developing in English and American society. We therefore 
heartily commend it to the ¢: areful attention of all inde pendent 
minds. 


Notr.—Since this article was begun, and too late to notice it in its proper 
place, we have received a pamphlet, published at the Loodiana Mission Press, 
under the title of “ The Freedom of the Press and Biblical Christianity reconsidered, &e., 
by a Bible Christian.” We would not comment on the general subject- 
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matter of this tract, which is a learned resumé of the Scriptural arguments in favor 
of the doctrine of the Trinity ; but we cannot help drawing attention to the curious 
insight it vives into the haze of ideas on the ethics of discussion which exist in the 
minds of well-educated and well-meaning men. This writer, while making the 
most of the veil of anonymous for himself, attacks his opponent Captain Mercer, 
H. M.'s 94th Foot, by name, with a good deal of satirical personality not ve ry well 
calculated to promote an unbiassed examination of his solemn theme. And on the 
subject of the freedom of the Press—which has nothing to do, be it said, with his 
main argument, he expresses himself as follows :—‘* What I understand by the free- 
dom of the Press is, that any person, who chooses and can do so honestly, may estab- 
lish a Press, and publish at that Press, or refuse to publish what he thinks proper 
*@¢ © # © © Slander of private and public character, 1 think, should be restrained 
by severe penalties. Eve rything Gxmora/ in its own nature or directly tending to 
demoralise the community * * * should, as far as possible, be under some sort of 
restraint, or freedom will soon degenerate into licentiousness.”’ 

Brave words, but containing the germ of all the restraints to which discussion 
was too long subjected. The party which has the power to punish or restrain 
public writers, always docs so on the ground that their produc tions are **immoral in 
their nature, or directly tend to demoralise the community,” and we feel pretty sure 
that, if our “ Bible Christian’ (such is the title of the pamphk teer) had the power, 
he would restrain or punish the publisher of Unitarian arguments on this very 
ground. The proper remedy for writings supposed to contain either slander or 
immoral views, is to meet them by counter-statements, and overthrow them with 
sounder reasons. ‘Truth will prevail in the long run, but not by appearing to 
shun the light or to silence its antagonists by brutal force. 
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Arr. VITL—1. Minutes of the Calcutta Missionary Confer- 
ence, S55. 

2, Report from the Select Committee on Colonisation and 
the Settlement of Kuropeais in dudia. 1859. 


In the Select Committee on Colonisation and the Settlement 
of Europeans in India, that unhappy controversy between 
Indigo Planters and the Calcutta Missionary Conference has 
been rescued from the ob vion where, it had been hoped, it was 
eternally buried. The papers and letters of the clergymen, who 
took a prominent part init, have been brought forward to lower 
the Planters in the estimation of the British public, and to prove 
that granting facilities which might lead to an augmentation of 
the number of such settlers would obstruct the executive autho- 
rities in the administration of the laws, retard the general pros- 
perity of the country, and injure the condition of the laboring 
poor. These charges are of a grave character, and, if based on 
irrefragable evidence, must consign a community, consisting of 
several thousand individuals, to ignominy and shame. They, are 
advanced by Christian Ministers who could have no other object 
in view than to do all which lay in their power to deliver their 
fellow-creatures from what they believed to be oppression, and 
thus remove one of the great impedime nts to the work of evan- 
gelization, to which the ‘y have consecrated their lives; but 
whether their statements be the result of personal obuerv: ation 
and founded on well ascertained facts, or rest on the testimony 
of others who pay less regard to truth, feel little compunction 
in swerving from it, and had some powerful inducement to lead 
them astray, is an inquiry worthy of calm consideration. 

Indigo Planters are neither of the lowest nor highest grade of 
society, though a few, as in other communities, may have been 
lifted by Providence from circumstances of poverty, and now 
and then a titled person be found among them, they generally 
belong to the middle class, which sends forth their country- 
men of the medical, legal, and clerical professions, the civil, 
naval, and military services. They are the sons of traders, 
merchants, farmers, and manufacturers, lawyers, clergymen, and 
doctors, officers of the army, navy and civil service, As they 
are drawn from the same clase, and in some instances from the 
same families, it will be readily admitted they are of equal 
respectability, and it will likewise be allowed by those who 
are competent to form a correct judgment that, as a body, owing 
chiefly to the position they occupy, their knowledge of the 
langu: age, customs, habits, character and condition of the natives 
is superior to that of any other Europeans in the country. 
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Possessing this thorough knowledge, neither ignorance ne 
prejudice could lead them toadopt a system of —— im ' or 
transactions with the people, and presuming, 1n the absence of 
facts to establish the contrary, they have a common degree of 
humanity, they must feel as little disposed as others to indulge 
in erueltv: but the uncharitable sometimes insinuate that na 
sons engaged in commerce are strangers to the generous Lmpulses 
of our nature, and that attention to self-interest As the only 
commandment deemed obligatory in the code of their laws ; yet 
not a few of our churches, colleges, and schools, hospitals for 
the sick, and asylums to shelter the poor and forsaken have 
been reared and endowed by merchants ; and to all institutions, 
which contemplate the advancement of the spiritual or secular 
good of man, their names stand among the most munificent 
donors. 

In the diversified walks of business, piety of an exalted charac- 
ter has been exhibited that has exerted a power on the world, 
the effects of which will be felt through the present and a future 
lite, while but few philanthropists have issued from courts and 
palaces. Admitting, however, that Planters are governed by self- 
interest, the question then arises, 1s it pecuhar to them? Or, when 
regulated by justice, is it the evil thing it has been represented ? 
Is it not an affection lodged in the bosom by the Deity himself, 
and without which human society could not hang together 
of a day? It is true that, under the influence of this 
fecling, a man may aim at nothing beyond his personal 
advaucement, and in the strenuous exertions which he makes, 
have no further object in view than to raise his family to a 
state of opulence ; each person composing the population of 
a village, city, or empire, may concentrate all his efforts on his 
own concerns, but what real injury is inflicted? It is from 
this vast mass of individuals acting separately that the largest 
amount of well-directed exertion is secured, and that a people 
are raised to the highest degree of wealth, comfort, felicity, and 
greatness, for man cannot isolate himself and stop the influence 
of his actions. When he pleases, good is done that he never 
contemplated, and interests are promoted on which he never 
bestowed a thought ; because He who framed man andthe 
structure of society, has wisely ordained that the community in 
which he lives and the nation of which he forms a part shall 
share in his prosperous fortunes. In the economy of Providence, 
separate exertions, unperceived it may be by the agents, unite 
into one harmonious whole, and interests apparently conflicting 
subserve the common weal. Hence, though men act only from 
the instincts of nature, the most beneficial results. flow from 
trade and commerce, and when legislators, going beyond their 
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province, interfere with these mstincts, the channels of business 
become stagnant. Lf such be the nature and tendency of 
self-interest to blame a particular community for acting under 
its influence is to reproach the whole of the human family, for 
the affection is felt more or less intensely in the breast of every 
individual. Before condemuing the P lanters, an equitable and 
dispassionate person will inquire whether they violate the 
principles of justice ; he will make himself thoroughly : acquainted 
with the subject, that he may duly weigh the respective 
statements of the contending parties, and test. their accuracy, 
uninfluenced by frothy declamation ; he will strive to elicit facts, 
and on them ground his honest judgment. 

It is said the cultivation of indigo is forced, and, though not 
expressly stated, it is left to be inferred that the plant is an 
exotic, and has been introduced by British settlers to the great. 
detriment of the country. <As far back as the first. ce ntury of 
the Christian era it was known as indigenous to India, and the 
dye extracted from it was then exported to Kurope, and formed 
a lucrative branch of commerce ; so that all which our ente rprising 
countrymen did was to enter on a manufacture which, ages 
before England acquired any of her Eastern possessions, was a 
source of wealth to the native inhabitants, and to bring to it 
a degree of energy, and of agricultural, chemical, and mecha- 
nical skill which Asiaties have never exhibited. A branch of 
agriculture or commerce which is forced contains the elements 
of destruction, and cannot be perpetuated ; it is strange then that 
the cultivating of indigo, which has hoon pronounced to be 
compulsory, should have been carried on from time immemorial 
throughout Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, in Sind, the Punjab, 
the North-West Provinces, and in the independe nt, allied, and 
tributary States. Over an area of a million and four hundred 
thousand square miles, the inhabitants of which are of different 
races, religions, and tongues, what power could coerce the people 
to grow the plant were the application of force needed. To 
thinking men well acquainted with India, the exercise of tyranny 
over such a vast territory, for the accomplishment of this parti- 
cular object, appears to be scarcely possible; yet there are 
persons who declare this tyranny is in operation, that the 
cultivation of indigo is analogous to slavery, and for denouncing 
it liken themselves to the most illustrious friends of humanity, 
to Sharp, Clarkson, and Wilberforce, names which are uttered 
with a feeling of sacred pleasure, and which will be embalmed 
in the crateful affections of Englishmen through eve ry succeed- 
ing age. That they are influenced by the best of motives, and 
solicitous only for "the welfare of the peasantry, will be readily 
admitted by those who know them, but that they are waging 
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war against what bears affinity to the traftie which disgraced 
our West Indian possessions may be reasonably doubted. While, 
however, we think they are mistaken, we honor them for their 
well-intentioned efforts, and have no sympathy with the ery 
that. as ministers of religion, they acted out of character in 
taking a lively interest in the temporal aftairs of the poor. 
This erave accusation was designed to excite the indignation of 
the public, yet it is quite harmless ; properly understood, the 
offence committed was simply this, they meddled on the wrong 
side. the same amount of talent exerted in advocating the 
cause of their opponents would have drawn forth unmeasured 
praise. Such clamour, instead of deterrmg the good and 
courageous from identifying themselves with the people, is an 
incentive to persevere im the laudable course upon which they 
have entered, and to cast to the winds all objections that 
emanate from grovelling spirits. Sad, mdeed, will be the days 
of the Church, when those who serve at her altars forget 
the rights of men and the duties of citizens. However, that 
the cultivation of indigo iS little analogous to the slave trade 
may soon be made apparent. Parlament sanctioned — that 
iniquitous trattc, and framed stringent laws to support it. A 
large military force was assigned to protect the masters from the 
vengeance of the captives, but it not unfrequently happened, 
Where British bayonets were too few to maintain. tranquillity, 
that the blacks rose with the fury of demons and massacred the 
White inhabitants. The Legislature has been antagonistic to the 
proprictor of mdigo-plantations, and made him the victim of 
several pernicious enactments ; and weak-minded officials, who 
feel aggrieved by his strictly courteous but unobsequious bearing, 
would deport him to-morrow had they the power; no soldiers 
or policemen are sent to defend him from outrage ; his house 
My be 10 or 20 miles distant from the dwelling of the next 
Kuropean, yet he sleeps unguarded, and during summer with 
doors wide open, and no one goes to murder him; he can- 
ters for hours over his estates all alone, not attended by even a 
groom, vet he is not hooted or shot, but respectful salutations 
everywhere oTreet him. 

If by forced cultivation be meant the crop is unremuneratory, 
how is it that natives, not the tenants of Planters, and in no way 
connected with ther, grow indigo on their own account, and 
bring It to the factory tor sale? Would they do this if it were 
& positive loss or less profitable than other produce 2 How is it 
that, when they purchase estates, they offer as much per beegah 
for indigo as rice-lands? If they be not blind to their pecu- 
hilary interests, a fault with which few persons will charge them, 
these transactions, which are taking place every day, must be 
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formed by actual experience to give a reasonable return for the 
capital invested. That indigo really pays, notwithstanding all 
which has been said to the contrary, is apparent from the tollow- 
ing tabular statement, which is founded on facts elicited from 
Ryots and Planters at present engaged in the cultivation, and 
from Natives and KMuropeans formerly so employed, but who are 
now pursuing other avocations. As the land-measure is not 
the same in every part of the country, it would be ditheult to 
comprehend the whole of India in one table, but, however 
de SUVs ab le the Posse ssIOn ot such a document DwLy be, it is not 
indispensable, nor would it make any substi untial difference in 
the calculations which are given; because the returns of 
the larger beegah, lke those of the smaller, bear a relative 
proportion to the expenditure incurred, and make no imetrinsic 
alteration in the profits of the cultivator. It is important to 
observe that much land, which is appropri: ated to the cultivation 
of indigo, is unfit for the production of rice, so that the question 
is not exactly a comparison between these two products, but 
ather this :—shall a great extent of country reclaimed from the 
forest return to its primitive state, and be again resigned to 
beasts of prey? Shall we thus arrest the progress of civilisation 
with its numerous train of blessings, and bring back the 
inertness of a barbarous age? Enlightened philanthropists 
would deprecate such retrogression, and point to a larger 
development of the resources of India as one of the best 
means of further advancing the material prosperity of the 
people. 

We may here remark, that respecting the quantity of land 
appropriated to indigo much error is abroad, From the statements 
of some individuals, who have written on the subje et, one might 
be led to mfter that this product monopolises the greater part of 
the country, and that the ryots are precluded from growing any 
other crops. The quantity of land assigned for indigo is sel lom the 
thirtieth part of the district, and often consider: bly less. Take 
for example the country of India, whieh contains the most 
flourishing plantations in lower Bengal, the area is 6,926,733 
beegahs, and the number appropriated to this product Is 
250,000, which is less than a twenty-eighth, and of this, the part 
tilled by the factory-servants, who are pud by the day, and 
whose interests are in no way affected by the crop, is about a 
fifth ; but in the district of Tirhoot it is more, probably as much 
as one-half. Even on the most prosperous estates it appears 
that only a small portion of the land is taken for the 
plant ; that nine beegahs out of every ten are left for other 
produce. For a confirmation of the truth of this statement 
reference may be made to the estate of Nischindepoor, in Nuddea 
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which will prove that the figures which have been given are 
substantially correct :— 

Villages on the estate... 467 

Population .. =2,88,000 souls 

Area wis a wee 951, 


Fallow and w: ute had. with the 
area of woods, gardens, houses, 


7: beegahs. 


roads, and pools _ a 220,000 b 
Under cultivation wit 731,775 i 
Appropriated to indigo, and ould 

vated by ryots _ owe 53,000 
Appropriated to indigo, and 

cultivated by the — factory 

laborers — ove .. 12,000 

67,000 ” 


Appropriated to other crops a. 6,64,775 beegahs.* 

From the above, it is very evident that those gentlemen, who 
assert the whole of every farm, except an insignificant portion, is 
appropriated to indigo, must have derived their intelligence from 
persons that were e ither erossly ignorant of agricultural pursuits, 
or for the accomplishment of some hidden purpose, deliberately 
made a false representation of the state of things. 

It is necessary to bear in mind that wheat, oats, barley, and 
the mustard-plant are grown with indigo. Natives likewise sow 
linseed with it, but of this European Planters do not approve, as 
it is found to injure the indigo. Having made these preliminary 
observations to enable the reader to understand the tabular 
statement, we now lay it before him. 


* For these and other details the reader is referred to a letter r published in the 


Caleutta Englishman, on the 24th of January 1860, by James Forlong, Esquire, 
Manager of the Nischindepoor estate, 
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Hi The quantity of Indigo exported from Calcutta, in the 
' otheial year 1858-59 was 88,5771 maunds,* which realised 


t £13,34,251-10-0,+ 


* A maund is 80 pounds. 


, . . ° y ane ~ = - ro Qs 
t Vide Bonnaud'’s Commercial Annual for 1857-58 and 1858-59, page 35. 
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The following table shows the quantity annually eugenton for 
forty years, and the respective prices at which it sold : 


Crops of lndigo in Be ngal, Linports, Deliveries, Stocks 

























































































and Prices in London, t8i—dlI. 
Ex = ¢ “3 
| jes |*8 {8a | 
| “9 eG. | 
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Not possessing, the commercial statistics of Madras and 
Bombay, we can state nothing with certainty respecting the 
shipments from those ports. or iia a 

As it has already been shown that the cultivation of indigo is 
beneficial to the hut as well as the factory, and not necessarily 
connected with oppression, these annual returns may be contem- 
plated as the results of a laudable enterprise which promotes the 
well-being of the peasantry. In addition to the making of 
indigo, many Planters are extensively engaged in the manufac- 
turing of silk and jute, and are large landed proprietors. By 
capital, skill, and energy thus employed, they accelerate the 
progress of agriculture and commerce, and in this way do more 
than any other class of persons, whether Asiatics or Europeans, 
to better the cireumstances of the industrious poor, and there- 
fore deserve an exalted place among the benefactors of India, 
and this place men well qualified to appreciate their labors 
have already assigned them. Lord William Bentinck, an emi- 
nent statesman, and the ablest of Governors-General, wrote in 
a Despatch to the Court of Directors that they had greatly 
contributed to the progress of civilisation, the development of 
the resources of the country, and the prosperity of its inhabi- 
tants, and on these grounds urged it would be wise policy to 
afford Europeans every facility and encouragement to settle in 
lndia. Baboo Dwarkanath Thakoor, an influential gentleman, 
a wealthy merchant, and the possessor of extensive landed 
property, said, that the system of planting then carried on, 
which is the same that is now at work, had enhanced the value 
of his estates, and benefited his tenantry. Raja Rammohun 
Roy, a distinguished scholar, master of almost every branch 
of Kasiern and Western learning, and whose character was in 
harmony with the greatness of Ins mind, spoke of them in the 
following language :— As to the Indigo Planters, I beg to observe 
‘that L have travelled through several districts in Bengal and 
‘ Behar, and T found the natives residing in the neighborhood of 
‘indigo-plantations evidently better clothed and better condi- 
‘tioned than those who lived at a distance from such stations. 
‘There may be more partial injury done by the Indigo Planters, 
‘ but, on the whole, they have performed more good to the genera- 
‘lity of the natives of this country than any other class of 
‘ Europeans, whether in or out of the service.”* 

During the administration of the Marquis of Dalhousie, 
the Judges of the chief Civil and Criminal Court were com- 
missioned to make tours of inspection through the whole 


» Yoners relating _ > M ’ 
Paper Telating to the settlement of Europeans in India, the result of an 
inquiry by the Governor-General, Lord William Bentinck, page 177. 
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of Bengal, and Mr. Welby Jackson, who visited several coun- 
tries, thus reported in reference to the subject under consi- 
deration :—“ Improvements in agriculture have been effected 
‘by the under-tenants, the putneedars; farmers, who, mostly 
‘ with borrowed capital, have carried the cultivation of indigo, silk, 
‘sugar, and other valuable productions to an extent which the y 
never reached at any anterior period ; the example has been set, 
and the way opened, by the Indigo Pl: ante rs, mostly Englishmen, 
who, by their energy and assiduity, by forcing their way through 
difticulties and opposition, have formed themselves into a class 
‘of great wealth and influence ; necessarily coming into direct 
collision with the comparatively inert. ze mindars, and in many 
instances ousting and supplanting them in their zemindaries ; 

‘and even, when this has not taken place, rendering the m- 
selves formidable rivals. It is singular enough that men 
without capital,* strangers and aliens both in race and habits, 
should thus have been able, by their mdomitable energy and 
perseverance, to compete successfully with a wealthy class of 
men, created and established by the State itself, and firmly root- 
ed inthe country, with all the support of that wealth, influence, 
‘and the favor of their countrymen and of the State could 
‘give them. The example of the Planters has been followed by 
the more enterprising among the natives ; and it is to these men 
of enterprise, who have commenced and will continue the move 
forwards, that the country is indebted for improvements ; and it 
is to them, the men of enterprise and action, that the State must 
‘look for further progress in the same direction.” 

It is sometimes attirmed that the rate at which the European 
lets his land, compared with that at which Mahomedan and 
Hindu proprietors lease theirs, is high, and must therefore be a 
great hardship. This assertion is founded neither on real nor 
apparent truth, and no individuals, possessing a correct knowledge 
of the condition and sentiments of the ryots, would either 
make or believe it. The rent realised by the native is, generally 
speaking, equal to that collected by the European, while the 
amount gathered in the shape of dues to defray the expense of 
pujas, feasts, weddings, funeral obsequies, litigation, and a 
hundred other things, not unfrequently makes it from twenty to 
fifty per cent. larger. These dues may be designated free-will 
offerings, but they are gratuities im the same sense as the 
benevolences exacted by the former sovereigns of England, for 
whoever refuses them is punished either in his property or 
person. 
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* The statement that Indigo Planters are men without capital is erroneous, for in 
land, and indigo, and silk factories they have invested several millions. 
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The tenants of Indigo Planters are said, from being long accus- 
tomed to the yoke, to be too broken in spirit to offer resistance 
and eftect their OW deliverance ; but whatever objections Ben- 
galees may have to tight, they have none to run from danger. To 
avoid ill usage, the payment of arrears of rent, or of debts due 
to their neighbors, they depart under the cover of night to the 
estate of some distant proprietor, whom they persuade to lease 
them land, and lend them money to build a house. Such 
pecuniary erants: are readily made, for nearly everywhere an 
increased number of cultivators is required, and each additional 
heegah brought under the plough Is SO much cain to the owner, 
Perhaps it will be asked if such emigrations from the property 
of Europeans are more numerous than those which are made 
from that of Hindus and Mahomedans. We think it is lighly 
probable they are considerably fewer; because, judging from the 
condition of the people on several thousand estates that have 
come under our notice during a protracted residence of nearly 
quarter of a century, we are disposed to draw the following intfer- 
ence, that most of the tenants of British settlers are in better 
circumstances, better housed, fed, and elad than those of native 
landlords, and, consequently, have less cause to abandon their 
homes. There are, it is true, Hindus and Mahomedans who, 
as landlords, are all that could be wished, but they are few in 
number, and form an honorable exception to the rest of their 
countrymen. 

That, generally speaking, Planters are just and considerate to 
their workmen is evident from the multitudes of hill-people that 
come to them to be employed. Many thousands descend to the 
plains for this purpose, some of them travelling as great a 
distance as 200 miles. The manutacturing being over, they 
go back to their native land, and return as the indigo season 
approaches, when they may be seen im all directions crossing the 
country In groups to the estates of their respective masters ; and, 
if you enter into conversation with them, they will perhaps tell 
you that they have done this ten or twenty years, and that their 
fathers worked at the same faetories to which they are wending 
their way. As ill usage and ill pay would not bring them from 
their mountain homes, it is reasonable to suppose they are well 
treated, and obtain wages equivalent to their toil. And is it 
likely that Planters are less just and considerate to their 
tenants, whose interests are more immediately connected with 
their own, and on whose good-will they so much depend tor the 
profitable working of their capital? The system of advances 
which prevails in every department of business, places the 
Planter to a certain extent in the power of the ryots, and as 
they are not all honest, it sometimes requires the greatest 
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vigilance to prevent them from secretly reaping and selling the 
crop, for which, in whole or part, he has already paid ; and if in 
stopping such fraud physical foree be used, which is rare ‘ly the 
case, the blame must rather rest on the thieves than on him 
they resolved to plunder. No selfish inducement can prompt 
the Planter to commit acts of oppression ; his interest lies in an 
opposite direction, in being upright, straightforward, and kind in 
his dealings, tor a different course would lead the cultivators to 
abseond, and reduce the estates which he has purchased, 
farms, to a wilderness. 

Ou careful inquiry, it will be found that the sufferings which 
the ryots endure come from their own country-men, ‘and are 
inflicted without the orders or even ging of the Planter. 
At some factories the agents take more or less from every rupee 
which passes through their hands, ies a false measurement 
of the land, and under-value the produce ; use indeed their 
utmost endeavors to rob both their master and his tenantry. 
Were, mowreren, this pillage confined to the estates of Planters, 
it would be a reproach, proving them to be greatly wanting in 
circumspection and vigilanee; but in every department of 
business, mn silk-factories, sugar-mills, mere: antile and govern- 
mental offices, and more or less in private households, dishonesty 
and lying are daily na “l by servants ; nor 1s there probably 
one person of property in the whole of India, whose experience 
does not contirm the truth of the above statement. Indeed, 
everywhere the astonishing fact presents itself of men being 
large proprietors, who were the underlings of native |: indlords, 
on wages of six or cight rupees a month, who, by a prosperous 
course of villainy, reduced their masters to beggary, and then 
purchased their estates with the proceeds of iniquity. 

It is urged, as a grave charge, against the Planters, that they 
take the law into their own hands, hold courts on their estates, 
and preside in them as Judges. This statement is true, and has 
excited much indignation. Landlords and all persons of pro- 
perty in India have similar courts. Gentlemen who form their 
opinion of foreign climes by the condition of England, where 
every one Is surrounded with the safeguards of law, “and ‘secured 
from the least molestation, are exceedingly jealous of encroach- 
ments on the executive powers of Government, and denounce those 
that make them as oppressors and tyrants, wretches who pol- 
lute the atmosphere of liberty, and are unworthy to live. The 
new-comer, on his arrival in India, if he hear the statement for 
the first time, does so with equal surprise, and gives utterance to 
his displeasure in the strongest language. Such feelings are an 
honor to our country-men, and m: ay the ‘y ever glow in their bosoms, 
whether at home or abroad ; ; may they continue to take the same 
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interest in the welfare of their species, and, like their fathers, be 
the champions of freedom. Instead, then, of deprecating the 
expression of sentiments which contributed to the greatness and 
prosperity of nations, and shed a lustre on the characters of indi- 
viduals, it will be wiser to point out the mistakes ito which our 
country-men fall, owing to the distant position they occupy, and 
the want ot precise intelligence which lead them to see things 
indistinctly, as objects are beheld in a fog. If persons who have 
not travelled, or done so without an increase of knowledge, thus 
persist mm forming their judgment of the attairs of other countries 
by those of their native land, let them go back from the present 
auspicious reign to periods in our history, when Statesmen gave 
more attention to the collection of revenue than the administra- 
tion of justice; when the courts of law were corrupt, and the 
executive authorities being dishonest, ignorant, indolent, or over- 
worked, the people were left in a great measure to take care of 
themselves, then they will obtain a clearer view of the condition 
of our eastern empire, and be less surprised at the course which 
the Planters have adopted. That Indian Statesmen pay more 
attention to the collection of revenue than the administration of 
justice, is freely admitted by themselves, recorded without reserve, 
in books published by Government servants, and confirmed by 
the experience of every day. Ifa civilian be found to possess not 
sufficient ability or aptitude to gather taxes, he is not dismissed, 
as would be the case were he employed by a parish as collector 
of the poor rates, but, like an imbecile cabinet-minister who 1s 
got out of the way by being removed to the House of Lords, 
he is raised to the bench. ‘Thus an office, for which accurate, 
varied, and extensive knowledge, diligence and long continued 
labor, a calm and far reaching mind, and every attribute of 
moral worth are requisite to discharge its duties aright, is made 
the Coventry and penal settlement of the service.* 

* G. Campbell, Esq., of the Bengal Civil Service, in his Modern India, says :— 
“When a Collector is old enough, he is made a Judge ; and to this step there is 
almost no exception, if it is wished for. It seems to be considered that, if at this 
time of life a man is fit for any thing at all, he is fit for a Judge; and if he is 
fit for nothing, better make him a Judge and get rid of him; for once in that 
office he has no claim to further promotion by mere seniority alone. The judicial 
department being in a less satisfactory state than any other, is less sought after, 
and, the ill effects of mismanagement being less immediately startling, the 
principle that (in a choice of evils) any man will do for a Judge, seems to have 
become established, Some who mismanage their districts are said to be promoted 
to be Judges against their will.”—page 276. 

William Taylor, Esq., who, during the rebellion, is believed to have saved 
several counties, for being wiser and more active than his masters, fell under 
their displeasure, and was degraded from the office of commissioner at Patna to 
that of Judge of Mymensing. A Commissioner was recently reduced to a Judge- 
ship fora breach of etiquette in the camp of the Governor-General. This is 


a singular way of teaching the lessons of Chesterfield, and must add new lustre 
to the Vicerov's name. 
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The newly created peer may pass the remainder of his 
days, as far as the nation is concerned, without doing either 
good or evil, but the career of the unqualified Indian Judge 
cannot be innoxious. As the highest authority in the country, 
the most important cases are brought before him, and appeals 
from the lower courts of frequent occurrence. With little 
knowledge of the law, and less perhaps of the language in which 
it is administered, he feels embarrassed and te mpted to leave the 
judgments to be formed by native subordinates, who pronounce 
in favor of the party offering the largest bribe. ‘There are, it 1s 
true, well-qualified persons on the bene +h, who efficiently discharge 
their duties, but when these individuals, possessing great minds 
and great work, are placed on a level, both as to rank and emolu- 
ments, with imbeciles, Indian Statesmen have done all they can 
to degrade the oftice of Judge in the estimation of the service, 
and in that of the publi at large. 

As the Government has made no better provision for the due 
culministration of the laws, courts have been established on the 
estates of Indigo Planters. The eases which are tried are such as 
defamation, assault, family quarrels, trespass, pounding of cattles, 
non-fulfilment of contracts, claims of creditors, disputes about 
bequeathed property, boundary question, and perhaps a hundred 
other things. ‘The erection of these irregular tribunals may be a 
matter of regret, but can scarcely be one of surprise. What 
then is their real character? Are they hated and shunned as 
engines of oppression? No, the people approach them with con- 
fidence, relate their grievances, and find justice purely, speedily, 
and gratuitously administered. ‘The Planter presides as arbitra- 
tor, receives the testimony of witnesses from their own lips, with- 
out the intervention of a third party, and knowing well the 
characters of the respective persons that come before him, 
generally arrives at a right decision, in which both plaintiff and 
defendant re adily acquiesce, for he exercises among his tenantry 
not only the authority of a master, but the kindness of a friend, 
‘To him they repair for counsels respecting their domestic affairs, 
for protection from the cruelties and exactions of the police, for 
medical aid when sick, for loans to enlarge their farms, meet a 
pressing demand, or accomplish any other reasonable purpose, 
and they are obté ined without inte ‘rest, while their own country- 
men would charge them from twenty to fifty per cent. Is a 
reservoir to be made for the benefit of a village, to which under- 

taking the funds of the inhabitants prove inadequate, his purse 
is open to furnish the requisite help. Indeed, in all business of 
importance about which difficulties arise, as to the means or 
manner of doing it, they not unfrequently close their deliberations 
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in language similar to the following :—‘“ Come, let us go to the 
Saheb and ask his advice.” 

Probably the inquiry will be made, 1s this descriptive of all 
Planters? And in answer to the question, 1t may be said, it is 
descriptive of them as a body ; that there may be, as in other com- 
munities, an overbearing and unjust person found among them is 
not denied ; but what then, is the body to be blamed for the offence 
of asingle member? This is not the way we judge other people. 
If an individual engaged in commerce become insolvent by dis- 
reputable transactions, still British merchants are regarded as 
men of probity, and honored in every part of the globe; if an 
editor be unprincipled and seurrilous, and act as a firebrand in 
society, still an unfettered press is read as the living history of 
the day, and respected as one of the bulwarks of freedom ; if a 
Christian Minister dishonor God, yet, on that account, bad as the 
world is, it does not reproach the whole of the clergy, but gives 
them credit for being a worthy class of men. Why then should 
a ditterent kind of justice be meted out to Indigo Planters, and 
the community be condemned for the faults of the individual 2 
This is not doing as we would be done by, but reading the golden 
rule backwards, - 

Then, can it astonish us, that the Planters deeply feel the 
wrong which has been done them? ‘To be accused almost 
indiscriminately of breaking every commandment of the Deca- 
logue was enough to disturb their equanimity, and, if in 
repelling sweeping and confounded charges, they used, in the 
anger of the moment, language of a somewhat intemperate 
character, a large portion of the blame must rest on those 
who gave the provocation. They have been declared to be 
more crucl than Santal rebels, who slaughtered men, women, 
and children, and, dancing with fiendish hilarity, kicked about 
the severed limbs and heads of their innocent victims; de- 
scribed as persons who have cast religion and its sacred 
obligations behind them, and as little better than the pagans 
among whom they dwell ; compared to Moss-troopers, Rob-Roys, 
and those renowned foresters, Robin Hood, Little John, and 
Will Scarlet. Against their affinity in blood, or likeness in deeds 
to those heroes whose inglorious but wonderful achievements 
are the delight of boyhood, every unbreeched urchin will warmly 
protest. They are sedate gentlemen, with the manners, educa- 
tion, and principles of the nineteenth century, that live in the 
enjoyment of all the quiet and happiness of domestic life, 
whose families present as near a resemblance as is to be seen in 
this land of exile, to English homes. Christian schools, few and 
far between, it must be acknowledged, for the instruction of the 
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Heathen, are established on their plantations, and to appeals for 
pecuniary help, whatever may be the quarter from which they 
come, and the object for which the aid is sought, the "V respond 
in a generous manner, their liberality 1s proverbi: al; most, as far 
as they themselves are concerned, refrain from business on the 
Sabbath ; others have divine service, worship the God of their 
fathers, and teach their ehildren to fear the Lord. Owing to 
the great distance at which they generally reside from the 
house of God, they have seldom the opportunity of being present, 
but when loeated in stations where the means of grace are 
accessible, they attend in as large numbers as other Englishmen. 
It is true, even when thus favorably situated, that some are 
quite indifferent to sacred things, but while the conduct of these 
individuals is deplored and condemned, it must be borne in 
mind that it is not without example in other sections of the 
European community, for though, in a religious point of view, 
Indian Society has greatly improved, there are yet more than a 
few in our towns and cities who never enter the sanctuary, 
except on the occasion of weddings and christenings ; and 
others who, though they may attend as a matter of ceremony 
the funeral of a departed relation or friend, and hear the solemn 
service for the dead, have not seen the inside of a Church 
for years. 

However, at a certain — the Sabbath is generally dese- 
crated, if not personally, by proxy. In the indigo-season_ the 
manufacturing is continued on Sunday, if not by the Planters, by 
their native workmen, which, as far as morality is concerned, 
makes no essential difference. This is done under the impres- 
sion that it cannot be avoided. Deeds of me rey and necessity 
on the day of rest are allowable; but the making of indigo 
cannot be said to be of the character of the former, nor can we, 
after calm and protracted consideration, pronounce it to be of 
the latter. Many difficulties may atte nd the re linquishment of 
the practice ; but they were known to the Deity when the 
Sabbath was instituted. The past, the present, and future 
are ever before him, and nothing can arise in his vast dominions 
which is new to him; of the thoughts, feelings, situation and 
circumstances of every individual he has a minute and perfect 
knowledge. As benevolent as wise, he has framed no law to 
which obedience is impossible, and has withheld a dispensation 
from Planters because he deemed their difficulties, though great, 
not insurmountable. Let them manfully resolve to do what 
conscience tells them to be right, and they will find in this, as in 
a thousand instances before, that “ where there is a will there is 
away.” The above observations apply with equal force to the 
manufacturing of silk, in which the same transgression, by deputy 
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is nearly everywhere prevalent. We know only one gentle- 
man who stops his factories on Sunday, but there may be others 
of a kindred spirit. For such general profanation im this 
department of business no reasons are assigned, except those of a 
monetary nature; but whether in the acquisition of wealth the 
ordinances of Heaven should be cast into the shade is a question 
which deserves to be pondered. 

While adverting to this painful subject, 1f may be proper 
to notice a kind of desecration in which proxies are dispens- 
ed with. It does not frequently occur, but nevertheless it 
sometimes happens that on the sacred day a few Planters 
eo with gentlemen of the Civil and Mihtary Service to shoot 
ordinary game, or hunt the tiger, bear, or boar. They are 
generally young men. This reference to the matter may 
perhaps create on the countenanees of some of them a sinile 
indicative of displeasure or scorn, but awaken in the bosoms of 
the more intelligent, not yet hardened in sin, the better feelings 
of their nature, and recall scenes and days which a foreign 
clime, with all its allurements, cannot blot out of the book of 
memory ; times when the best of counsel was given them with 
a warmth of affection which none but parents can feel ; Sabbaths 
when with those who are dear to them they walked over the 
green fields of England, summoned by the church-going bell, 
and beheld, as they proceeded along, groups of worshippers 
wending their way to the sanctuary over the hill through the 
wood and dale, with whom they listened to the ministry of the 
Word, raised the song of praise, and bowed in supplication at the 
Kternal Throne. We would fain hope that these reminiscences of 
home, of a happy portion of life spent in conformity to the 
requirements of religion may lead them to abandon whatever is 
opposed to its precepts. The foregoing animadversions have 
heen dictated by feelings which, as far as we know ourselves, 
contain no asperity, and we trust our countrymen will receive 
them in the friendly spirit in which they are made, and give 
us credit. for wishing them well, not only in this fleeting 
state of existence, but when earthly things shall fade from 
their vision. ‘ ¥ 

Evils do exist which press with an almost overwhelming 
weight, on the inhabitants of the interior counties of. the 
respective provinces of India, that they have not been traced 
to the sources from which they emanate, but attributed to the 
real benefactors of the country is much to be deplored. This 
has been done by writers who are incapable of deliberate acts 
“ Injustice, and must therefore have arisen from impertect 

, ave been little less than miraculous. <A 
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tow ot those evils we shall proceed to notice, but having written 
at much greater length than we intended, our observations will 
be mi: ade with all possib le bre vity. 

The wrongs inflicted on the people by many of the police, 
for it would be unjust to include all, are unive sally admitted to 
he great. Instead of being guardians of the peace, and exerting 
themse Ives to ensure obedienee to the laws, and the protection 
of lite and property, when a crime is reported, they hasten to the 
scene * its commission, not to detect the culprit = bring 
him to justice, but to sce how much profit can be derived 
from it Their usual course is to get up charges against the 
most respectable persons of the place, who, though CONSCIOUS 
of innocence, and that no one believes im their ouilt, rather 
than be put to further annoyance, pay the hush-money which 
is demanded. They levy ‘contributions on the whole vil- 
lage, and if resistance be offered, employ threats and sometimes 
torture of the most revolting character ; ; receive tribute from 
professional thieves for permission to pursue their calling without 
molestation, and occasionally are the perpetrators of crime them- 
selves. For a pecuniary consideration they can be induced to 
screen larceny, burglary, highway robbery, river-piracy, cattle- 
lifting, incendiarism, rape, ” murder, and every other kind of 
wickedness. With them, as in the Popish catalogue of imdul- 
gences, every sin has its price, and the privilege of taking the 
lite of a fellow-creature m: vy be bought for a few pounds. 

From the constables, the lowest gerade of civil functionaries, 
we pass over the intervening classes, and ascend at once to the 
covenanted branch of the service. Let it, however, be premised, 
that of pecuniary corruption we have not the most distant, 
thought of accusing its officers; im their integrity they will 
sustain the honor of England, and on this account are a body of 
gentlemen of whom their countrymen feel proud. The Civil 
Service, from its constitution, however, is ill adapted to form a 
large number of efficient officers. When men rise, not by their 
intellectual and practical fitness, but by the length of their days, 
it has a tendency to repress their efforts and dwarf their minds. 
As a close corporation they have narrow interests, are strangers 
to the healthful influences of emulation, and feel more or less 
inditierent to the welfare of the country that pays their princely 
salaries. It may be freely admitted that great scholars, eminent. 
administrators, and statesmen of the highe: ‘st order have belonged 
to their ranks who have been honored hy the whole civilized 
world, and whose memories will continue to be revered. till 
wisdom, energy and virtue are condemned; but most of these 
illustrious individuals have acquired fame in departing from 
preseribed forms, and acting according to the noble suggestions 
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of their own minds. And it has frequently happened that their 
superiors, instead of possessing sufficient capacity to appreciate 
their measures, have written wrathful minutes against them, so 
that the few who have become great have generally done so in 
the face of opposing influences to keep them down, We have 
no intention of blaming individuals, the object in view is to 
show the results of a system which is radically defective, and 
which no change of agents can remedy. ‘The Civilians act in 
the same way, and exhibit the same varicty of character as 
other persons would do if placed In their position. Some tho- 
roughly quality themselves for their duties, -punctually and 
efficiently perform them, and are the hardest working men in the 
world ; others possessed of equal abilities, are less conscientious, 
they cannot command sutticient leisure for field sports and other 
amusements without encroaching on days of business, and 
putting suitors, witnesses, and pleaders to great expense by being 
obliged to wait at Court during the period of their absence, yet 
there are at least fifty days in the year, exclusive of the Christian 
Sabbath, on which the courts are legally closed, not too few 
one would think to be devoted to such occupations.* — Exercise 
of a manly character contributes to the health both of body and 
mind, and, instead of unfitting for work, has a widely difterent 
tendency, and as it is not opposed to the letter or spirit of 
religion, it is unadvisable it should be abandoned, and Europeans 
be made effeminate ; but for every proper thing under the sun 
there is a season, and out of that season it may cease to be 
right, and become a erime. These gentlemen should remember 
that the service has its obligations as well as its emoluments, 
and if they have no disposition to discharge the former, they 
should have common honesty enough to decline the latter. 
There are other Civilians, but few, however, in number, who 
neither understand the laws nor the language iD which they 
are administered. These are as helpless as a child in a go-cart 
they can move only when pushed by minions of the Court, and 
that is generally in a wrong direction. The advent of sueh a 
Judge, Collector, or Magistrate is weleomed by native officials with 
the joy that farmers exhibit on the occurrence of au plentiful 
harvest. 

Committing the interests, property, and lives of a people to 
such functionaries Is a mockery, and furnishes a strong reason 
for the establishment of irrregular courts by Planters, landed 
proprietors, and other capitalists. No improvement in the 
administration of justice can be effected till the service is weeded 

* The Hindu holidays are 36, and the Mahomedan 47, but the treasuries, 
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of its indolent and inefficient members, and thrown open to men 
of talent and character. Well-qualitied Kuropeans and East 
Indians are sufficiently numerous to fill every vacancy that might 
be made; indeed they oceupy at present positions of great responsi- 
bility, are the lite and soul of m: my Governmental oftices, and the 
only difference between them and the privileged class is in r: ank 
and emoluments. Among suitable persons for the highest posts 
we have omitted natives. This is not an inadvertency. We 
cannot be blind to the fact that a native, equal in) mental 
acquirements to a European, is still in moral worth a widely 
different being. If not pious, in the scriptural meaning of 
the word, the indirect influences of Christianity having been 
interwoven with his edueation, with all the scenes, associations, 
and aspirations of life, generally produce in the European a 
sense of honor, which is almost equal in its practical efficacy 
to the power of religious principle, and makes him supe- 
rior to what is dirty, mean, or sordid. On the contrary, the 
dominion, for centuries, of a superstition which embodies all that 
is evil in the department of morals has greatly deteriorated the 
character of its votaries, and conducted them to pre-eminence in 
those respective vices which distinguished the Pagans of ancient 
Greece and Rome. Similar causes produce similar effects i all 
countries and ages. To argue from the common origin of men, 
their moral equality, is to lose sight of those influences, cireum- 
stances, and events which contribute to the formation of cha- 
racter, it is to shut our eyes to the pious and impious examples 
living and moving around us, and to question the facts of history, 
both profane and sacred ; for while the inspired writers declare 
that God “ hath made of one blood all nations of men for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth,” they nowhere say explicitly or 
even by implication that this common origin would secure moral 
equality, but delineate with much precision the varied character- 
istics of men. If, as is to be hoped, some Hindus and Maho- 
medans are in advance of their countrymen, and quite incor- 
ruptible, let every facility be afforded them to rise to the highest 
ottices, but let those who are yet too weak in virtue to resist 
gold, be employed, if their services cannot be dispensed. with, 
where pecuniary temptations will not assail them. If the 
servants of the State be not distinguished for probity as well] 
as ability, we shall never rule India for the permanent good of 
the people—the grand design of Government ; and, consequently, 
be unworthy to retain it. 

Having thus noticed a few of the evils arising from the con- 
stitution of the Governmental se rvice, we shall brie tly advert to 
the iniquities of the courts over which its officers preside, which, 
were there no other reasous, will account for the existence 
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of those institutions that Planters and all men of property have 
formed on their estates. The courts, instead of being regarded 
with confidence and respect, are held in the lowest estimation, 
and at this there can be little surprise; for, notwithstanding 
the existence of some excellent laws and real solicitude about the 
welfare of the people which has been exhibited by many in high 
places, the administration of Justice has been for a hundred 
years a diserace to the British name, and the opprobrium appears 
to increase with the progress of time. Whatever may be the 
theoretical merits of the courts, and however favorable in their 
practical working to the rich, they have inflicted an amount of 
evil on the poor, which has done much to estrange their affections, 
and made them weary of our rule. For the protection of life 
and property, and the maintenance of social and civil rights, 
they have signally failed. They possess every thing to repel the 
respectable and honest, and present a stage on which the 
unserupulous, vindictive, and base may, with impunity, asperse 
and injure the innocent, ruin rivals, destroy foes, and accomplish 
every dark, treacherous, and diabolical scheme which the most 
villainous minds can frame. Constables, though unauthorized to 
administer an oath, really exercise magisterial functions, for 
they have power to receive confessions, and take depositions, 
which is productive of great mischief; for a pecuniary considera- 
tion evidence is often perverted, and persons under accusation 
are sometimes subjected to torture to extract a true or false 
statement just as the interests of the inflicters or of those who 
have paid them may require, so that many cases are in a mea- 
sure pre-judged before they are submitted to the bench.* The 
tax enforced by Government in the shape of stamps, and the 
bribes and dues extorted by the highest native official to the 
porter at the gate, virtually close the courts against all, excepting 
the wealthy classes. The few peasants that resort to them gene- 
rally remember the event with sorrow to the end of life, for, 
should they be fortunate enough to gain their case, the expense 
ineurred by the distance travelled, which may be 10 or as 
much as 40 miles, the time occupied in the suit, which may 
be days, weeks, or months, and the injury to their farms, caused 
by their absence, teach them a lesson which for ever remains 
engraven on theirminds. They arrive at home fleeced of their 
last farthing, and no future grievances, however great, can 
induce them to go on a similar journey. Grasping landlords, 
fraudulent neighbors, and all other perpetraters of wrong, they 
find to be less cruel than the tender mercies of the officers of 
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justice. The large expenditure of money and time, and the 
little substantial redress which, under the most favorable cirewm- 
stances, is ever obtained, discourage the people from prosecut- 
ing criminals, and appearing as witnesses against them. This 
sometimes leads the polic e to arrest: and t: ake them to court by 
force, where they continue under a kind of surveillance as long 
as their presence is deemed necessary. We have seen a crowd 
of reluctant witnesses and prosecutors conducted to a station- 
house, where, during the night, they were carefully watched to 
prevent them running away, and next morning proceeded on 
their journey under a constabulary guard. From a course so 
highly reprehensible there natur: lly flows a long train of evils ; 
many persons who have suffered from breaches of the laws make 
no complaint, and, if questioned on the subject, declare they have 
sustained no injury ; and individuals who saw the deed of wick- 
edness done, say they have not the least personal knowledge of 
the matter, so that a vast amount of crime is committed which 
never comes under the cognizance of the executive authorities. 
Henee governmental statistics are most unsafe guides to judge 
of the moral condition of any particular country. Those defec- 
tive tabular statements may make it resemble Elysium, while 
its real likeness contains many of the features of a less happy 
clime. 

If we wish to continue the rulers of India, one of the finest 
empires in the world, let the courts, which at present are a 
curse to the country, be reformed before a sense of wrong con- 
duct the people to that point which they may have nearly 
reached, when resistance to constituted authorities ceases to be 
a crime, and the oppressed seek through anarchy for that relief 
which governors denied them. The recent rebellion was a confla- 
gration we were able to quench, but the rising of the masses may 
he like the eruption of a voleano, whose fires, when once in a blaze, 
cannot be extinguished. The adoption of a simpler method of 
procedure is imperatively called for. In the present system of 
administration the forms are so numerous that, instead of acting 
as salutary checks on precipitate decisions, and securing the 
ends of justice, they so augment the labors of the Europe an 
official as greatly to limit the quantity of business he might 
perform, and conseque ntly throw a large portion of work into the 
hands of native subordinates, who, as a body, for there may be 
honorable exceptions, think it no sin, but regard it as an Immemo- 
rial right, to sell themselves to the highest bidder, and even to the 
bidders on both sides of the trial that m: vy come before them, 
and protract the case till the prospect of further gain has 
vanished. That reprehe nsible custom of other persons than 
the functionary who tries the case taking the depositions of 
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witnesses must be abandoned, it is a practice which is abhorrent 
to the principles of justice, and gives rise to evils of the gravest 
character. Moreover, let the ofticers who sit on the bench refuse 
the testimony of those who swear away their souls for two- 
wence or threepence a day, and let them tread in the steps of 
Sir Mordaunt Wells, and sentence the perjured to imprison- 
ment, and, if possible, consign the wealthy villains, who paid 
him to perpetrate the crime, not only to the same punishment, 
but in addition to that make them work on the roads in irons, 
Against such decisive measures those who live on the wages of 
iniquity, or use the courts as instruments to accomplish their 
wicked designs will doubtless raise a cry, but courageous men, 
who have the welfare of the country at heart, will not be deter- 
red from performing their duty. Hindus and Mahomedans of 
the present generation may revile them, but their descendants 
will regard them as the true friends of India, and pronounce 
their names with respect, attection, and reverence. If no such 
reform be attempted, let us honestly confess we are inditterent to 
the real ood of the people, and rave at those irregular institu- 
tions where justice is purely, speedily, and gratuitously admi- 
nistered, which are an honor to Planters and a disgrace to Govern- 
ment. But no railing or vituperation can hasten their tall, they 
will die a natural death when the causes which gave them birth 
eease to operate, when the legal courts are no longer sinks of 
corruption, till then they will be frequented and held im high 
estimation hy the labore poor, 

There remains an evil to be noticed which legislation cannot 
remedy. The degradation of the people is such as would in a 
measure neutralize the wisest laws, and till the standard of morals 
be raised, no great reform in the administration of justice will ever 
be effected. Among a bold, enlightened, and Christian peasantry 
such a state of things as that which has passed under review, 
could not last a day, but Hindus have no public spirit, no sym- 
pathy, no burning indignations against the wrongs done to their 
neighbors, nor will they make the smallest sacrifice which might 
help to redress them, As far as the interests of others are con- 
cerned, their better feelings appear to be dead. They ean see their 
tellow-creatures stricken with sorrow and ground to the dust by 
Oppression, and be as unmoved as stones. | Compassion and ten- 
derness to the poor, the sick, and the dying are seldom exhibited. 
Objects ot misery, stretched in dilapidated hovels, on the banks 
of rivers, and the high-roads, in the last agonies of dissolution, 
perishing for the want of care and nourishment, are passed by 
with profound apathy. To stop to perform the kind oftices 
: humanity is a thought which never enters their minds; for 
eve to persons not of their own family or caste is an affection to 
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which they are strangers, and which they would probably despise 
were they capable of understanding it. Envious of the prospe- 
rity of others, they use their utmost endeavors to injure them, 
and for the accomplishment. of this purpose resort to cunning, 
defamation, forgery, and perjury, weapons which few men of 
any age or country have wielded with equal skill and cruelty. 
A truthful and honest person, straightforward and conscientious 
in his dealings, correct in both word and deed, if not an 
unknown, 1s a rare character. Hence distrust, hatred, and 
malice are everywhere busily at work gnawing the vitals of 
socie ty. 

Though we have thus spoken plainly, we are not aware that 
our strictures contain any exaggeration. Both Hindus and 
Mahomedans have written on native morals in condemnatory 
language equi ally strong ; and whoever feels a real interest in the 
welfare of a pe ople, and wishes to aid in their reformation, ought 
to be courageous enough to point out their vices and to call 
them by their proper names. However, we should guard 
against a thorough acquaintance with native character souring 
the mind and contracting the heart, etteets which we see it 
produce in more than a few Englishmen, especially since the 
rebellion. That those who lost relations and friends in that 
awful commotion should find it difficult to control their feelings 
cannot be a matter of surprise, nothing but a large portion of 
the spirit of Jesus, who loved his enemies and arg? will 
enable them to do it. Dark as native character is, it has its 
parallel in the nations that were contemporary with Ms sacred 
writers. The people of Rome, Corinth, Galatia, Ephesus, Phi- 
lippi, Colosse, and Thessalonica, to whom apostolic letters were 
addressed, lived, prior to their conversion, in the same sins as 
Hindus of the present age; and Christianity, which raised them 
from moral debasement, has lost none of its efficacy, and is 
destined to achieve on the plains of India victories not less 
Ulustrious than those which it wrought in the early days of the 
Church. This is an object which secular education cannot 
attain. We beg not to be misunderstood. Far from being 
enemies to the intellectual advancement of the people, we long 
to see every branch of learning cultivated, and the fruits of 
knowledge carried to the doors of the peasantry. English liter- 
ature and science sap the foundations of idolatry, and break 
the chains which, for centuries, have held the votaries of super 
stition in bondage; they expand the mind, are of eminent service 
in the respective avoeations of lite, and no one who is able to 
appreciate their advantages will despise them ; still we contend 
it is a great mistake to suppose that knowledge generates virtue; 
it did not in the classical land of Greece or in any contemporary 
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nation: it failed to correct the heart and control the passions of 
the polished citizens of Athens, nor has it been less powerless 
in the learned men and youthful collegians of Hindostan. 

The moral renovation of a people is a divine work, and the 
Bible, under the influence of the Spirit of God, is the instrument 
by which it is effected. Thus accompanied, it enlightens, saneti- 
fies, and elevates the soul. The result of its promulgation in India 
is about one hundred and thirty-two thousand Native Christians, a 
little more than a fifth of whom are communicants. The num- 
ber is an insignificant part of the whole population, a hundred 
and eighty millions, and on this aecount some good men allow 
themselves to be depressed, and speak of further evangelization 
as almost hopeless without the revival of miracles, but the 
progress of the Gospel im nearly every country has been slow. 
In contemplating the position which Britam now holds in Chris- 
tendom, we often forget the darkness which once covered the 
land, and the ages that were spent in dissipating it ; while the 
work was being done there were doubtless individuals of weak 
faith who regarded its accomplishment as scarcely possible, 
but the agents whom Heaven, from time to time, raised up to 
perform it, persevered in their arduous labors, and im_ the 
end Druidism was effaced from the memory of the nation, 
the worship of Ksus under the symbol of the majestic oak, 
its groves, altars, and sacrifices, augurs, priests, and bards, 
passed away as if they had not been, and were known only 
to antiquaries, A’ similar fate awaits the religion of Brahma ; 
the day will come when not one in a thousand will be aware 
such a system of superstition ever existed, and all knowledge 
of it will be eonfined to dusty books, which even the learned 
will seldom open. | 

Not dejected then by the paucity of Native Christians, we 
proceed to notice their character, The gold is mixed with 
alloy, and the wheat with tares, which has ever been the 
ease, and is exemplified in the existing Churches of Europe 
and America. Every degree of the inner spiritual life is 
developed in their deportment, and instances of heroism 
have been exhibited; during the rebellion the best proots 
that could be furnished of love to the Saviour were afforded, 
for, when to renounce him, a prolongation of their days was 
offered, they died “not accepting deliverance,” the same spirit 
animated them which inspired the ancient martyrs, which is 
a fact of much more importance than any ‘consideration 
that might be derived from the magnitude of their numbers. 
rhe Divine counsels are not yet so clearly developed as. to 
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the event we are warranted to regard as certain, and cannot fail 
to perceive that all things are moving, though slowly, towards 
its consummation. Instead then of wasting time in attempting 
a’ minute interpretation of unfulfilled propheey, In Which no 
human intellect ever sueeceeded, and in which, from the limited 
range of our vision, we must necessarily fail, let us rather attend 
to duties of a practical nature, be workers together with God in 
executing his purposes, present to the Heathen a living exhibition 
of the Christian graces, proclaim the Gospel in every city, town 
and village, which, when accompanied by the unetion of the 
Holy Ghost, will enlighten, purify, stre nethe n, comtort, and bless 
those who hear it: and let scholastic imstitutions, which edueate 
youths for the regions of eternal life, have more of our help, 
affection and sympathy, and be remembered, with other depart- 
ments of labor, in our supplications at the heavenly throne, 
Some of the gentlemen whom Missionary Societies sent 
to the Kast as deputies deericd these institutions as of 
little or no utility. Such deputations have been six im num- 
ber, comprising ten persons, who were acquainted with none 
ot the Indian languages ; being unable to address the Native 
Christian communities they were commissioned to visit, or 
understand what was said to them, they were necessarily shut 
out from all personal intercourse with the body of the people, 
and consequently imeompetent to form a correct judgment 
respecting the power which education is exerting on their social, 
moral, and spiritual welfare; we therefore attach no weight to 
their opinions, and consider the sums expended on their voyages 
and travels as a eriminal waste of the revenues of the ¢ hure h. 
We give them full credit for rectitude of intention, yet cannot 
but feel persuaded that, if the members of Missionary Boards, 
who sent them out, had foreign mercantile business to transact, 
which required the presence of an agent, they would select one 
who knew the language of the country ; if his destination were 
Amsterd: am, the Vy wouk 1 deem it requisite that he should speak 
Dutch; if Paris that he should be familiar with French; for not 
only worldly but even religious men often show gre ater wisdom 
in temporal than in spiritu: al affairs, and less frequently outrage 
the dictates of common sense. Our colleges and schools have 
been likewise condemned by a few ill- informed speakers on 
Missionary platforms at home. It is, however, to be hoped 
that the devoted servants of God ahs conduet the m will bear 
reproach with the fortitude of Christians, and persevere in their 
labors, which have already, and will continue to swell the number 
of the redeemed. The day will come when they will be duly 
appreciated, and the voice of calumny be as silent as the grave. 
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Arr. VIIL—1l. “The Lahore Chronicle.’ 1859. 
2. Deport on the Adininistration of the Punjab. 1859. 


Ix the following Article we shall essay to deseribe a series 
of festivities which oceurred in last December, near Umballa, 
the great cantonment of the Cis-Sutley States, and in which 
a large number of British Officers and Native Chiefs took part. 
The social gatherings at which European and Asiatic gentlemen 
can meet on a friendly footing have not only picturesque 
assoclitions and local interest, but also politic: al sienific ance, 
It is notorious that of late years the march of events has 
caused’ a social estrangement between the people of India and 
the British governing race. It is not our purpose now to 
consider the many ways by which this estrangement has been 
brought about. We need not necessarily impute any blame 
to ourselves and our countrymen on this account. The social 
circumstances affecting both races are beyond the control 
either. That the estrangement is considerable, and is” rather 
increasing than otherwise, and that it is to be regretted, are 
propositions, however, which hardly admit of doubt. The mis- 
fortune may, to a certain extent, be unavoidable ; but those 
who have the good of the British administration in India at 
heart, should try, by their individual practice and example, 
to narrow the eulph of se paration, and to augment the neutral 
ground on which the two races may meet in cordiality and 
good fellowship. The festivities we are about. to deseribe did 
constitute one of those occasions which certainly do promote 
a good understanding between the European and the Asiatic : 
and which have, happily, occurred frequently during the past 
cold season in the North-West parts of India. 

Social kindness and pyar on the part of Europeans are 
appreciated by natives « India to an extent of which we are 
often not ade quate ‘ly aware. It is the tritest of rem: urks, that eivi- 
lity costs nothing and goes a long way. Probably in no country 
does it go so faras in India. Despite the objections which difference 
of race and habit may give rise to, there is yet no doubt that 
our native subjects do form a high estimate of English gentle- 
men. Despite recent reverses, the halo of prestige still surromude 
the European conqueror ; the eftect of his personal presence 1s 
still felt to be imposing. If we visit the natives, they are 
sincerely glad tosee us. If we have them out shooting or hunting 
with us, they are really pleased to be of the company. If we 
attend their festivities and walk in their gardens, and see the 
fountains play, and admire the illuminations, (and it is really all 
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very well worth seeing), the native host is much gratified, and 
considers himself honored. If in return we ask them to our 
houses, and give them a kind welcome when they arrive, and 
altogether treat them with friendliness during peace, we shall 
have a better understanding of them and a firmer hold upon 
them when the day of trouble approaches. It would be absurd 
to urge against this sentiment, that during the late rebellion 
some natives who had mixed in European society, and had 
enjoyed the advantages of European education and intercourse, 
did. nevertheless, turn traitors towards us. Some very painful 
instances of this kind did indeed occur. But against these 
many more instances might be cited, in) which friendship 
aad kindness on the part of Europeans towards natives was 
well repaid by loyalty and devotion in the hour of trial. 
In our treatment of the natives, we Enelish in India should 
never be induced, not even by the late sad outbreaks, to forget 
the obligations which Christian charity imposes upon us. Great 
as we are in power, we must show ourselves equally great in 
merey and kindness. It is from Christian charity that there 
springs that consideration, that sympathy, which is one of tlie 
surest means of establishing our dominion in the hearts anc 
minds of our subjects. It is) this eharity which will best 
Ulustrate and adorn our national character. And without. this, 
our arms and our policy, our western knowledge, our mechanical 
power, our administrative skill, will be nothing worth. 

But to turn to the subject whic hh gave rise to these reflections, 
During the year 1859, a marriage: was arranged between the 
daughter of the Maharaja of Puttiala and the young Maharaja 
of Bhurtpore. It came off at the palace of the bride’s father at 
Puttiala, in December last. And it is this wedding which gives 
the title to our present Article. Both roy’ al houses be long bo the 
ereat Jat tribe. This tribe is not of high caste, and is cele- 
brated chiefly for agricultural farsi The royal houses then 
which have sprung from it are of democratic origin, and have 
largely intermarried with their subjects. On the one hand this 
was the first time that a Maharaja of Bhurtpore had married the 
daughter of a Sovereign Prince. On the other hand, it was the 
first time that a Sovereign Prince had marricd a daughter of 
Puttiala. So the occasion was one of special imterest to the 
friends and allies of both houses. 

The name of the Bhurtpore — is familiar to the readers of 
this Review. The late Raja died a few years ago, leaving an 
infant son to sueceed to the throne. “This boy, the young Maha- 
raja, is now —_ nine years old. The State is administered 
by a Council of Regeney, and controlled by a British Officer as 
Agent. “ane the crisis of 1857 at Agra, some troops of the 
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Bhurtpore State misbehaved. But the people about the King 


COLON lly lye hh: ve «| we | : One of the HTH ters lid eallant Se TVIECO 
on the field, and the Bhurtpore State was honorably mentioned 
hy Lord Canning at the Durbar he held last winter at) Avra, 
The territory of Bhurtpore ts In parts rich enough, and the 
revenues amount probah ly to 20 or 25 lakhs of Rupee so Ve; 

The \l; thar ysl of |’ nitth uli CHJOVS ih COS de Ti aly le oe ‘onal 
The visit which he paid to Caleutta tm P8545, has 
enused lim te bye favorably Pore Mmbered at the Prosideney, 
The serviecs which Providence enabled him to render to the 
British cause. mp ESO7, will cause bin ever to be remembered hy 
the por ent race of Brits hh Otteers an the Punyal, sun do indeed 
entitle hin to the rc proct and wood will of CVETy Mnelishmian 
who eon svinpat hse iT the AH ATEtIOS Which hese our country= 
men in ESo7, and ean appreciate the marvellous deliveranee that 
was wrought. ‘Phere were several reasons whieh gave peculiar 
Impertanee to the eonduet of Puttiala during ISov. Mirstly, 
this State was situated just in the rear of our operations agaist 
Delhi. HW Puttiala remained firm, the communications between 
the Piinyab, the base of operation, and the besieging foree 
would) remain open. "The treasure, the stores, the material, the 
reinforeoments despatched under Str John Lawrence's direction, 
would arrive regularly at that memorable ridee before Delhi, 
Where our brave and much-ondurmne countrymen were fighting 
for an issue, whielb must enther bea vlorious Vietory or a miser- 
able destruction ln the event of Puttiala’s defection, there 
would have hoon little Or ne hope ot recapturing Pedha. With - 
out him, we really had, at that time, ne means whatever of 
koopiig Open the commaumieation between the Punjab and the 
camp of the bestegine foree. Mve TY avi ailable Wurope an soldier 
hack been despatched from Umibatla and the Hill Stations to the 
camp before Delhi We had ne froops of our own. Muropean or 
Native, to protect the Grand ‘Trank Road, and to eseort the 
stores and munitions of war whielh were Indispensable to the 
conduet of the siege. Tn brief and plain terms, then, the Maha- 
raya Was S80 placed that, at that moment, we could not have 
done without him. Second/y, the Maharaja was not only a 
prince with a territory worth upwards of twe ity lakhs a year in 
revenue, ond with several thousand troops, but he was also the 
head at i lare } elan at It: yas and ( ‘iets, Posse SSIne On VATIOUS 
tenures two thirds of those broad territories whieh lie between 
the Delhi frontier and the river —- Doubtless many of these 
( ‘hiets, and especial) the R; yt oft Hheond., chil of themselves net 
independently, and dis play aetive and courageous loyalty in our 
eause, Still every one aequainted with India knows how. the 
flock follow the bell-wether. The Cis-Sutley Chicts formed a 
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large and powerful clan, that had from the commencement been 
managed by many of the best political officers that the Com- 
UNV Ss Service ever produced ; by Ochterlony, CGoorge Clerk, 
Wade. Broadfoot Henry Lawrence, Ki lmonstone. And this elan 
looked to Puttiala as its head. Then again the Cis-Sutley Chiets 
were the life and soul of the great sect of Malwa Sikhs, on the 
east side of the Sutlej, as contradistinguished from the Manyjha 
Sikhs of the Punjab P roper. The position of the Malwa Sikhs 
then was most eriticaland important, they were the great political 
break-water between the loyal Punjab and the rebellious Hin- 
doostan. Against this human barrier the tide of rebellion and 
anarchy surged and dashed for months together. There was 
no intervening, no neutral ground. The waters of strife came 
right up to the barrier. At times it was very near giving 
way, but British Officers repaired the breaches and kept it 
firm. Had it given way, the rebellion would have advanced 
right up to the Sutley, the example would have been set of 
one sect of Sikhs having turned against us. And who shall 
say what effect such an ex: ample might have had upon the Manjha 
Sikhs in the he: we oft the Punjab. ‘Phere is no doubt that the 
manifest loyalty of Puttiala had a most salutary effect on the 
Punjab Chiets. 

It were vain to speculate on what would have happened if the 
siege of Delhi had failed, and the Punjab had been lost to us 
in 1857. But enough has perhaps been said to give the reader 
some faint idea of the importance attached at that crisis to the 
conduct of Puttiala. At that juncture, then, how did the Maha- 
raja behave @ From the moment that the news of the outbreak 
was telegraphed from Delhi, he placed his troops and his servants 
at our disposal. He said that his house had always been faithful 
to the paramount power, from the time it received its Patent of 
Royalty from the Doorranee Emperor, to the time when it did 
good service in the Affghan war and the Sutle; Campaign. He 
tendered his personal service either to march to Delhi, or to re- 
main near Umballa, and repress disturbance at home. He went 
to meet. General Anson at the Umballa Cantonment. And soon 
enough work was found for him. Mr. George Barnes, the Com- 
missioner of the Cis-Sutley States, had lately returned from Kng- 
land. He possessed great nsight into the native character, and hs ad 
exercised politic al control for some years over the Cis- Sutle y Chiefs. 
He was and is one of the le ading men of Sir John Lawrence's 
school. and is among the foremost of those officers who won such 
a name for the Punjab during 1857. The Maharaja was in a 
communication with Mr. Barnes, and evinced every anxiety to 
comply with all the Commissioner ’s behests. Mr. Barnes at that 
time had indeed a difficult task. He had to maintain order 
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in districts bordering on the scene of the rebellion. From the 
Delhi Districts, blazing with rebellion, there were constantly 
falling sparks and firebrands into the Cis-Sutle] States. Often those 
States were very nearly catching fire, and the rising flames had 
to be stamped out with vigilance and vigour. But Mr. Barnes 
had also to maintain and exert political influence over all the 
Rajas and Chiefs, to dispose and arrange their available force 
that might best subserve the plans of the Commander of the 
Forces before Delhi, and might best minister to the wants of that 
gallant band The manner in which these arduous duties were 
performed by Mr. Barnes was attested by the public acknowledg- 
ment transmitted to him and his ofticers by Sir A. Wilson after 
the capture of Delhi. Thus the Maharaja of Puttiala had the 
best possible advice and guidance from Mr. Barnes throughout 
the erisis of 1857. 

All the Grand Trunk Road, from Umballa to Kurnaul, was pro- 
tected by his troops ; and escorts of all kinds were furnished by 
him. Some four or five thousand men were engaged in our 
service. The duties on which these men were employed were 
multifarious and indispensable. The Maharaja had evil spirits 
among his subjects, but he managed to keep order. He main- 
tained a resolute and cheerful aspect. The fugitives from the 
Sirsa District, who passed through his capital, were treated with 
every consideration, and he assured them of his confidence that 
sooner or later British troops would pour out from home and regain 
every thing. Towards the autumn of 1857, however, he did, in 
common with the stoutest of our adherents, feel deep anxiety for 
the issue of the crisis. His eves were constantly turned 
towards Lahore, for he knew that, if an outbreak should occur 
in the Punjab Proper, then Puttiala, situate between the 
Punjab on one side and the Delhi rebellion on the other, would 
he like an island on which two advancing tides were encroaching 
on either side. When Delhi was recaptured, and the crisis for 
North-West India was overpast, one of the first acts of the 
Supreme Government, on the recommendation of Sir John Law- 
rence, Was to grant to the Maharaja of Puttiala territory yielding 
two lakhs of Rupees per annum, out of the confiscated domains 
of the traitor Nawab of Jhujjur. This arrangement was doubly 
advantageous, for it not only conferred a munificent reward on 
a faithtul ally, but it also placed a friendly and reliable Hindoo 
Principality on a somewhat remote and wild frontier in the 
neighborhood of Mewatees, Shekhawatees, and various trouble- 
some Mahomedan tribes. Recently, on the occasion of Lord 
Cannings visit to Umballa, the Maharaja was received in 
great state at the Governor-General’s Durbar ; was honored 
with a well-deserved tribute from the lips of the Viceroy, and 
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received the assurance that, in the event of heirs failing his 
line, the right of adoption from among the Phoolkea clan 
(to which the Maharaja belongs) would be recognised by the 
British Government. 

Such was the host, and such were his antecedents when, 
in December 1857, a large company of European  Oiticers 
and gentlemen were assembled at Puttiala. There were 
about eighty Officers, besides many ladies, from the various 
cantonments in the neighborhood, and especially © Umballa, 
which is only 20 miles distant. All the Chiefs of the Cis- 
Sutlej States and some from the Punjab were present, many 
chiefs had their camps pitched separately in the neighbor- 
hood of the town. Each of these encampments formed a 
little city of itself, in the centre the tent of the Raja him- 
self would rise up, and all round it would cluster the little 
tents of his servants, retainers, or troops. These little tents 
contain an astonishing variety of articles enough to furnish 
an old curiosity shop—horses, ponies, bullocks, and donkeys are 
tethered and picketed all round them. The smoke _ of 
the countless cooking fires of an evening would obscure the 
air; sentries with rusty arms and faded uniforms would be posted 
all round. All night long there would be the sounds of drums, 
and tinkling cymbals, and singing voices. Such is the encamp- 
ment of a Native Chief. There were many such pitched all round 
Puttiala on this occasion ; but were so arranged as not to inter- 
fere with the quarter assigned to the European visitors. But 
besides the chiefs there were natives of all ranks, high and low, 
innumerable. A general invitation had been issued to the 
country all round. And every man who, either by family con- 
nexion, or clanship, or acquaintance, or political association, or 
priestly influence, had a right, or was under an obligation, to be 
present, was so present either in person or by representative, 
Persons from distant places, and apparently without any imme- 
diate concern in the affair, would be present ; but nevertheless it 
would be found that there was a connexion, a mutual understand- 
ing, which brought them there. Priests of all ranks, Sikh and 
Hindoo, would be there ; and it was evident that these gentry 
have a thorough freemasonry among themselves. To any 
thoughtful observer such spectacles are interesting, as showing 
the infinite ramifications of native society, and the various 
channels of influence which exist, and the remarkable powers of 
secret combination for any purpose which are hereby afforded. 
And nothing could show more conclusively the indirect moral 
influence possessed by native princes and chiefs ; and the im- 
portant aid which, when well affected, they can render to the 
British Government. On this occasion, 1t was calculated that 
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there were a hundred thousand visitors present at Puttiala, 
most of whom were “boarded and lodged” at the Maharaja’s 
expense. The depots ot grain and victuals established in the 
environs of the city were well worth seeing. The greater part 
of the. Maharaja's troops were engaged in doing police and sentry 
work, and certainly very few police Magistrates could have kept 
order better than it was kept on this occasion. Vast as was the 
number of holiday-makers, incessant as were the festivities night 
and day, great as were the quantities of “effects” of all kinds 
scattered in tents in the plain, still no “row” took place, and 
no thefts occurred, 

By the 8th of December all the European visitors had arrived. 
Mr. Barnes himself was there, and so was Sir H. Garrett, the 
General Commanding the Sirhind Division, with a number 
of Officers. The district Officers of the neighboring British 
districts came in during the day. A large garden, full of 
shady trees, was allotted to the European visitors. The tents 
were pitched under the trees, and the scene in the garden soon 
became one of considerable animation. During the first day the 
visitors looked round the place. Puttiala is not a very large town, 
but of late years it has been much improved after the “uropean 
model, that is, broad streets have been lined out, regular bazaars 
built, pavement laid down, drains constructed, and the like. 
Throughout the Cis-Sutle) States the independent chiefs are, in 
the matter of architecture and municipal conservancy, imitating 
the European style. The same imitation is extending to furniture 
also. These gentry are becoming particularly fond of our orna- 
mental glass work. It would astonish people at the Presidency, 
not a little, if they knew the number of mirrors, chandeliers, 
“lustres,” and such like things, which are exported annually 
from Caleutta to the provinces bordering on the Sutlej. But to 
return to Puttiala, the chief object of interest within the city is 
the castellated palace. The centre of it consists of a strong well- 
built fort, in which the Maharaja’s Harem is now kept. Outside 
the fort, however, two fine quadrangles, with hall of audience 
and apartments rising up to three stories, have been constructed 
by the present Maharaja and his father. The fort itself was built 
by the present Maharaja’s great-grandfather Alla Sing. This Alla 
Sing, who flourished about a hundred years ago, was born in a 
village many miles from where the capital of Puttiala now 
stands. He began life, (as it is commonly said,) as a poor peasant, 
with a slender patrimony, consisting of two draught bullocks and 
half an acre of land. But he was an enterprising man, and as 
the bonds of the Mogul Empire were being loosened all over the 
country, the times were suited for enterprise. So Alla Sing 
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Sovereign of the Puttiala State and the builder of the fort we 
have just mentioned. The place of his birth and of his education 
in the art of annexation is much venerated by his descendants, 
and the spot where he cooked -his food in those days, his hearth, 
as it is called, is held sacred. The place of his funeral pyre is 
marked by a handsome tomb of red sandstone, near the fort ; and 
round this tomb there sleep the descendants who inherited the 
sovereignty he founded. 

But the best object in Puttiala is the “ Motee Bagh” or Pearl 
Garden. This has marble fountains, and artificial cascades, and 
summer-houses and tanks, and is altogether a very inviting place, 
though its architecture, lke that of all modern Hindoo and 
Mahomedan buildings, is quite inferior to the style which the great 
Moguls introduced when they built eardens and palaces. [t 
was close to this that the great tent was pite ‘hed for the bride- 
groom, the young Maharaja of Bhurtpore. And a spacious plain 
was marked off for the large body of followers that he was to 
bring with him. 

The 9th of December had been fixed for the entry of the 
bridegroom into Puttialas He had been marching up from 
Bhurtpore vid Delhi ; and was to make his state entry into Put- 
tiala on the 9th. As his procession approached the city, 1t was 
to be met by a similar procession headed by the Maharaja of 
Puttiala. A number of the European visitors joined this proces- 
sion on elephants: and all the native chiefs were there, similarly 
mounted. As this procession got under weigh in the court-yard 
of the palace, and struggled through the streets of the city, the 
crush of elephants was extraordinary, and as one huge brute 
dashed up against the other, (just like the waves of a troubled 
ocean surging about,) the crash of shattered howdahs might be 
heard. But as the procession emerged into the open plain, the 
sight was very imposing ; the elephants were got into something 
like a line, and there were about seve nty of the ‘m in the field. 
The gorgeous trappings, and the gay costumes of the chiefs shone 
forth in the sun. And the ele »~phants, which carried the European 
Officers, looked as well as any. On one elephant would be Officers 
with the Highland costumes and bonnets; on another, Officers 
in the Hussar uniforms ; on another, Officers with the Infantry 
uniform, and soon. Occasionally, however, the dust would rise 
and fly about, and that would add a “misty magnificence” to 
the scene. After this procession had marched along for about two 
miles, clouds of dust indicated the approach of the ‘Bhurtpore pro- 
cession. And soon it came in sight, also moving in a compact 
array of about fifty elephants. The young Maharaja was upon 
an elephant perfectly covered with massive gold trappings ; with 
him were carried the insignia of native royalty, the great Fish 
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and the Sacred Bird, both emblems being in solid gold and 
silver. Next to him on an elephant was Major Bouverie, the 
Government Agent. It was observed that the swell mob crowd- 
ed a good deal round the young Maharaja’s elephant, and the 
sticks of the attendants resounded incessantly on the backs of 
these gentry. The reason of this was, that all sorts of light- 
finvered persons endeavor to abstract jewels and pieces of gold 
embroidery from the trappings of the elephant, and that nothing 
short of the watehful eyes and thick sticks of the attendants 
could prevent endless pilfering. After the introductory saluta- 
tions between the two Maharajas had passed, an attempt was 
made to unite the processions ; this obliged the Puttiala procession 
to wheel round, a manceuvre which can better be 1magined than 
deseribed. In less than a minute the two processions got mingled 
up in utter confusion, a blinding dust arose, so that none could 
see where he was going: the elephants (being nervous beasts, 
always losing their heads in an emergency) dashed up against 
each other, and with their long trunks loudly trumpeted forth 
their disgust at the proceedings ; then the howdahs began to go 
erash, erash, and a small disaster seemed imminent. However, 
erder was soon restored, and the array of elephants, with the 
rich variety of costume and trappings, was really very fine. And 
the occasional contretemps, which must always occur, added a 
little zest and excitement to the thing. Returnmg towards 
Puttiala, the procession halted at a tent and canopy which had 
been pitched for the Bhurtpore Maharaja on the road. Here 
the parties of both processions alighted for a few minutes ; the 
guests were seated on velvet cushions spread out on the bare 
ground ; some religious ceremonies were performed ; flowers were 
placed in the bridegroom's hand, and some ineantations muttered. 
Then the Puttiala procession returned to the city, leaving the 
Bhurtpore procession to rest itself awhile and prepare for the 
grand entry. 

The Puttiala party then returning to the palace, shook the 
dust off their garments, and dismissed their elephants, and took 
up their position at the palace windows. There was a capital 
baleony for the European spectators. There was a lofty enclosed 
place, from which the ladies of the Harem might see without being 
seen. There were roots of houses covered with the citizens of 
Puttiala in gala costume. The road and street were kept clear 
by the Puttiala troops, in order that the bridegroom’s procession 
might pass. Presently the vanguard of the procession came in 
the shape of troops, which, though not very regular to European 
eves, were curious enough. Then there were all kinds of oriental 
ears and vehicles, in every variety of shape and size, some drawn 
by elephants, some by camels, some by horses, some by bullocks : 
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however mean the animal itself might be, its trappings would be 
more or less handsome and rich in color ; then would follow 
strings of led animals, horses and ponies, all caparisoned ; then 
there came ricketty carnages and gigs of European build. And 
all this time attendants in grotesque costume, and sometimes of 
picturesque appearance, marched along, and music, sometimes 
native horns and pipes, more discordant than the bag-pipe itself, 
and sometimes cracked brass instruments of European make, 
kept up an unceasing volume of dissonant sounds. Then there 
appeared the insignia of royalty, which we have above mentioned, 
and then the Mah: araja himself. As he passed the great balcony 
over the palace gateway, where the European gentry and native 
chiefs had stationed themselves, he and his atte nd ants flung silver 
and gold coins in handfuls among the erowd, which, by this time, 
had become very dense. The erowd struggled for the spoil, and 
rushed about all round the elephants, in imminent danger of 
being trampled to death. The attendants seemed intent on 
keeping a sort of order by means of their sticks. The noise of 
countless sticks resounding on human backs, was strange enough. 
But it did seem rather inconsistent to drive a crowd into the 
wildest state of excitement by throwing gold coims among them, 
and then to apply the argumentum baculinu Nh, because they 
were unruly. The natives, however, say that nothing short of 
this discipline would prevent the crowd, in their strife for the 
coins, from getting crushed to death by the elephants. As 
it was two lives were lost. At the first the spectators on the 
neighboring housetops were grave and orderly, and looked quite 
dignified as contrasted with the struggling mob in the street. 
dut, as if to disturb their gravity, the Maharaja’s attendants threw 
gold coins among them also. The effect was quite electrical. In an 
instant rich bankers and well-dressed citizens jumped up from their 
seats and began to scramble for the spoils. Such is the magnetic 
attraction between the human hand and the precious metals— 
if a shell had burst among them, the confusion could not have 
been more instantaneous. At one time the elephants themselves 
seemed to catch the infection, and apparently, under the im- 
pression that something very valuable was going about begging, 
began to poke their trunks about, expecting to pick up some- 
thing ! At length the young M: thar: aja himself passed on towards 
his encampment amidst the vociferations of the crowd. And 
after him there followed that train of rag-tag and bob-tail, which 
cannot be described, but which is not unworthy of the obse rva- 
tion of those who like to see humanity in its strangest varieties. 
The procession took about two hours in passing by the palace. 
After that the European ladies and gentlemen returned to 
their own encampment to talk over the sports of the morning, 
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and to prepare for the festivities of the evening. The prepara- 
tions for illumination were on a grand scale, and were made, 
according to custom, at the expense of the bridegroom. From 
the Bhurtpore encampment. to the palace, about a mile and a 
half. the roadway was one avenue of light, on either side a frame- 
work of wood had been erected, to which the oil-lamps were 
attached. And at intervals there were triumphal arches and 
festoons of light. The effect of the illumination was, however, a 
little marred by the masses of smoke which arose from the 
Bhurt pore encampment. It appeared that the 30,000 camp 
followers were all cooking their suppers after the day’s march, 
the smoke of so many fires pervaded the atmosphere, and 
sometimes made the eyes of spectators smart acutely. 

After viewing the illuminations, the party proceeded to the 
same baleony, as in the morning, to witness the entry of the 
Bhurtpore Maharaja into the Puttiala palace. In the morning 
the bridegroom had only entered his own encampment, passing 
through the city. He Was now to enter the sanctum sanctorum 
of the Harem. A large party of European gentlemen and Native 
Chiefs were assembled in the balcony over the palace gateway. 
After a time rockets, discharged in numbers, announced the 
approach of the young Maharaja. And then as his procession 
of elephants approached the gate, a crowd of torch-bearers 
turned the darkness into day, and singers and dancers kept up a 
wild chorus. The crush of the elephants under the gateway, 
the swarming populace, the flekering glare of the torch-light, the 
contrast of light and darkness, the mixture of splendor and con- 
fusion, the discordant din, rendered the scene very curious. In 
the day time such a scene would be strange ; but it was 
stranger still at midnight. In the space opposite the gateway 
there was spread out what is cailed the “ Flower bed.” This flower 
bed consists of wooden framework. representing miniature trees, 
shrubs and flowers. These are covered with all sorts of faney- 
work, and also with a good deal of gold and silver embroidery : 
so that it has a sort of marketable value. While it was spread 
out on the ground, the mob seemed to crowd round it in a sort of 
wistful manner as if feasting their greedy eves thereon. As soon 
as the last elephant had disappeared underneath the gloomy 
portal, a signal was given to the mob to work their will on the 
Hower bed. In an instant they began to tear the flower bed to 
pieces ; each man carrying off what he could. The scramble of 
these people, for these little spoils in the dark, with the crackling 
of the tlower bed, as it was subjected to this wholesale spoli- 


ation, formed a singular scene indeed. 


As the little bridegroom alighted at the gate of the Harem, 
the Maharaja of Puttiala took him up in his arms and carried 
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him inside, The poor boy was, it is said, consideraby indis- 
posed by the fatigues of the d: ay. 

It was now midnight : : but still the ministers, officers of 
the Bhurtpore State, had to be received in the great hall 
of audience. This hall is built in native style, but furnished 
with immense chandeliers of colored Bohemian glass ; one 
red, another green, another yellow, and so on. In an English 
room they would look eaudy ; but they have a gorgeous 
effect, and suit well with “the other furniture, the rich ¢: arpets, 
and the gay costumes; Bohemian glass ts highly admired by Orien- 
tals. At each end of the room there are immense mirrors, which 
the Maharaja himself selected when he last visited Calcutta, and 
which of course impart to the hall the appearance of indefinite 
extension at cither end. How such things travelled safely for a 
thousand miles in the interior of India without. the shehtest 
injury, escaping all the perils of the Government Bullock ‘Train, 
is hard to be imagined—the fact proves that Inland Transit in 
fudia eannot be so bad after all! Well, in this room all the 
Bhurtpore gentry were received. In their robes, the colors of 
red and crimson greatly predominated ; most of the best dresses 
were entirely red and gold. Among the chief of these was Ruttun 
Sing Choudree, a very able man, and quite the pillar of the 
Bhurtpore State. Heis a tall dignified man, with a countenance 
full of intellect. His personal gallantry under General Showers, 
and his devoted loyalty, 1s attested by a patent signed by Lord 
Canning. He also wears a sword presented to him by the 
British Government. He and the Bhurtpore Officers with him 
were introduced to the European Officers present. Then a space 
was cleared for singers and dancers ; and the assembly did not 
break up till a late hour. 

The next morning the drowsy city did not wake till a 
late hour, but by a sagen early hour the Maharaja of 
Puttiala was engaged im entertaining all the Cis-Sutley Chiefs 
at a monster breakfast, On that occasion of: course we were 
not present. At about noon, however, preparations were made 
for a great Durbar, at which all the European Officers and 
all the Native Chiefs, both of the Cis-Sutle} and of Bhurtpore, 
were to be present. The hall of audience, though spacious, 
was quite too small for this. So an enormous awning or 
canopy of beautiful colors, supported by silver poles, arranged 
in lines like colonnades, was spread over the great quadrangle : : 
on the ground of the quadrangle were spread all sorts of rich 
carpets. ‘Thus an enormous apartment was “rigged up.” The 
effect was really beautiful when the place was filled with Euro- 
pean Officers in full dress uniform, and Native Chiefs, covered 
with silks, and satins, and velvets, and embroidery and jewels. 
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In full sunshine the effect might have been glaring: but the 
subdued light under the canopy imparted a softened grandeur to 
the whole scene. On one side of the Maharaja sat his little son- 
in-law of Bhurtpore, and on the other Mr. Barnes, the Commis- 
sioner. The Maharaja is himself a tall fine-built man, in the 
prime of life. His appearance and carriage present all the cha- 
racteristics of the Malwa Sikhs. Each Officer was introduced to 
the Maharaja by name (about seventy were there.) The Maha- 
raja said, no doubt with sincerity, that the presence of so many 
gentlemen conferred upon him an honor, which would be appre- 
ciated by his countrymen. Each Native Chief, as he came up, pre- 
sented his salutations. ‘To two or three of them the Maharaja paid 
the distinction of rising as they approached. Among these were 
his two kinsmen the Rajas of Jheend and Nabha. 

The Raja Suroop Sing of Jheend is, in respect of services 
rendered to our cause during the disturbances of 1857, second 
only to the Maharaja, if indeed second to him. Suroop Sing’s 
ancestors, Bagh Sing and Gujput Sing, were of the same clan and 
of much the same character as the Alla Sng whom we have above 
described. Suroop Sing himself will say that his title was 
originally that of the strong mght arm alone. 

He has fine features ; with the flowing grey beard which a Sikh 
regards as the greatest ornament imaginable, and is in stature 
considerably above six feet. He really stands like Saul, a head 
and shoulder above the rest of the people. The moment the 
Delhi news was telegraphed to Umballa, Suroop Sing got his 
summons to march against the rebels. He marched within 
twelve hours, making the pithy remark that he had enjoyed 
comfort for fifty years under the British, and should now cast in 
his lot with theirs. He took with him all his troops, (they 
were not numerous,) leaving his fort and harem and _ little 
capital quite detenceless. As he approached Delhi he managed to 
march in the vanguard of the British Army : preparing shelter 
at that burning season, and laying in supplies, for the European 
soldiers. He was actually the first man who appeared before 
Delhi in arms on the British side after the outbreak, His troops 
certainly did get worsted once on the Jumna ferry, but, on the 
Whole, they did good service, and formed part of the storming 
columns in the final assault at the Cashmere Gate. The Raja 
himself remained under ,canvas with our troops throughout the 
Whole period of the siege. He has been rewarded by a erant of 
au lakh of Rupees per annum from among the confiscated territory 
ot rebels. Recently a complimentary speech was made to him 
by Lord Canning at the Umballa Dufbar ; and the right of 
adoption from the Phoolkeea clan was conceded to him: he has 
however a son who promises to turn out well. He keeps his 
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troops in good discipline : he looks after the administration of 
his territories and does judicial work himself. He is a 
thoroughly | eood and satisfactory Native Prince : loyal, sincere, 
and plain spoke n. While he was absent at Delhi the mutinous 
sepoys from Jullundur passed by his defenceless capital. His 
servants, however, shut the gate in time and prevented the 
mutineers from entering. The escape, however, was a narrow 
one. 

At this Puttiala Durbar the young Raja of Nabha was an 
honored guest. He is a hi indsome and well-educated young man, 
about twenty years of age. His position in the Cis-Sutlej States 
is about equal to that of Jheend. During the disturbances his 
troops were av: allable for the protection of the road between 
Umballa and Loodiana and also of Loodiana itself. They were 
the only men available to dispute the passage of the Jullundur 
mutineers across the Sutlej, when young Ricketts of the Civil 
Service so greatly distinguished himself, and they were afterwards 
employed in escorting the siege train which en: tbled the final blow 
to be struek at Delhi. During that trying time the young Raja 
left Nabha, his capital, and “staid at Loodiana. He has been 
rewarded by a grant of confiscated territory. To him also Lord 
Canning addressed special ac ‘knowledgments on the recent 
oceasion at Umballa, and announced that the nght of adoption 
would be conceded. 

The local eelebrities at the Durbar were numerous, and 
though the time occupied was long, yet it did not seem tedious, 
as there was so much to see, and as new arrivals were constantly 
marching up. Native etiquette did not permit that the English 
ladies should actu: uly be present at the Durbar, but a place was 
provided for them, whence they could sce every thing without 
themselves being seen. They were pe ‘rmitted to see and converse 
with the young Bhurtpore Mahar: aja, and the little boy seemed 
for a moment to be quite happy m such society, after all the 
public exhibitions and State ceremonies to which he had recently 
been subjected. 

The State jester was also present at the Durbar, and enlivened 
the gravity of the proceedings by the ridiculous account he 
gave of himself and his achievements. He personated the 
character of the Commander-in-Chief of the Bhurtpore armies, 
and made himself out to be a regular Bombastes. There 
were also other professional Jesters who wander about visiting 
the Courts of the Native Chiefs in the Cis-Sutle; States. These 
men are capital mimics. They dress themselves up as soldiers, 


as merchants, as priests, as chiefs, in fact as all sorts of 


persons. In this feigned character the creature comes up to 
you, makes a profound salaam, and enters into conversation 
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with you. Unless you happen to know the wretch, the chances 


are you are taken in. One of these men went the round of 


all the Courts of justice at Lahore: in one Court he would 
appear as a pleader, in another as a plaintitf, and so on. In 
one Court he impersonated to perfection an old woman 
screaming for justice. The officer was thoroughly deceived, 
and was about to pass ah order on the complaint, when the 
joke was discovered ! 

When this Durbar was over the company parted, but to meet 
again the same evening and witness the fireworks at the Bhurtpore 
encampment. The display came off at the Motee Bagh or Pear] 
Garden which we have described already. In about an hour 
about £1,000 or 10,000 Rupees worth of fireworks were let off. 
There were little forts, which burst forth’ in a sham cannonade, 
and ultimately flew up with an explosion that shook the 
ground. ‘There were squares like squares of infantry that kept 
up rattling fusillades for many minutes together. There were 
masses that kept shooting forth showers of balls of silvery 
light. There were r kets from the descending “ram?” of which 
there issued forth little serpents of light that wreathed them- 
selves into bright coils against the dark sky. Then there was 
that kind of firework im which natives so much delight, namely, 
the one which produces fountains of fire, and from which the 
sparkling light does, as it were, come bubbling up, and then flows 
over and passes along, just like the water of a natural fountain. 
The visitors viewed the spectacle from the gateway of the gar- 
den, having first descended from their elephant. Some of the 
elephants, that were raw to this kind of thing, rushed about a 
little and trumpeted forth from their trunks sounds of terror. 
But most of them stood fire very well. 

After the fireworks the party proceeded to the Bhurtpore tents 
tor supper. There were two enormous tents joined, each as large 
as a fine banqueting hall would be, and round them was a large 
enclosure walled in with canvas. The furniture of these tents 
exactly fulfilled the idea of barbarie magnificence. Both tents were 
furnished much alike. There were the chandeliers of colored 
Bohemian glass in the utmost abundance. The ceiling, as it 
were, seemed hung with them all over: whichever way the eye 
turned these were seen to hang. Then all round the apartments 
there were mirrors ot every variety - in whichever Siete tle 
eye glanced the retlections of the mirrors seemed to prolong space 
indetinitely. Then, on tables placed against the wall, as it were, 
there were set lamps and candlesticks, and gold and silver orna- 
ments of every kind. The centre of one tent was open, and had 
nothing except a few ottomans and divans. In the centre of one 
tent, however, there was a long table groaning under the weight 
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of glass, and gold ornaments, and “fancy articles” of ev ery kind ; 
the appearance of these tents was indee d that of curiosity shops é 
the things in them were almost entirely European. ‘But the 
idea that such things should be in tents, and torm half of the 
camp equipage of a Native Prince, rendered the sight curious, and 
in some respects interesting. The supper for the European 
guests was laid out entirely in the English fashion. It was wise 
not to attempt a repast in the Asiatic style; the little Maharaja 
was not there, as his attendants decided th: t it would not do tor 
him to be up so late at mght. 

The next day was Sunday, and the European gentlemen re- 
mained in their encampment. The nativegentry, howeve r,oceupied 
themselves in visiting each other. Corteges with elephants and 
horses, and retainers, and pursuivants, and avant-couriers were 
moving about all day from one encampment to, another. On 
the Monday morning a party of European gentlemen and Native 
Chiefs went out hawking. The hawk is a great favorite with 
Native Chiefs in that part of the country, and every native gentle- 
man keeps some of these birds. Some are tramed to catch the 
partridge, which latter is found abundantly in the low brush- 
wood which covers the waste ground in that neighborhood ; 
others are trained to catch hares. As the hare runs the 
hawk will swoop down upon it, and flap its wings in the 
hare’s face, which confuses the hare considerably, when the 
dogs come up and make it an easy prey, Or sometimes the 
hawk will make a decisive swoop and fix its talons into the hare’s 
head, and transfix the hare’s eye with its sharp beak. The 
following day, however, the party went out to a neighbor- 
ing place, which is the residence of the representatives of 
the Kythal family. This family are called “ Bhaiee,” which in- 
dicates high priestly rank among the Sikhs, and corresponds in 
meaning to “ Fra” in Catholic countries. But the Kythal family 
always mixed largely in politics, and established a considerable 
principality, which, owing to the failure of direct lineal heirs, 
lapsed, some years ago, to the paramount power. ‘The saying is, 
that half a century ago, when Runjeet Sing contemplated 
seizing the Cis-Sutlej principalities and adding them to the new 
kingdom of the Punjab, and when the threate ned Chiefs proposed 
to make overtures to the British for protection, a meeting of the 
principal Chiefs was held to discuss this policy. At this meeting 
the Rajas of Puttiala, Jheend, Nabha, and the Bhaiee of Kythal 
were present, and these were the four principal men. The 
Kyth: al Bhaiee expressed his opinion in this wise—‘ My friends, 
‘it is a case of death for us either way, if we fall into the grip 
‘of Runjeet Sing we shall die sharp of Asiatic cholera : if we come 
‘under the shadow of the British, we shall pine away of slow 
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“consumption.” Such is the native story. As regards Kythal, 
the Bhaice’s own principality, the propheey has turned out ina 
certain sense true, though the lapse of the Kythal principality was 
strictly in accordance with treaty and preseription, — But as regards 
the other three, it has happily turned out contrary to the event, 
for all three, Puttiala, Jheend, and Nabha, are firmer now. in 
their possessions than they were then. To return to the Kythal 
family, their collateral descendants live near Puttiala. The estate 
now held by them lies on the banks of the Guegur stream, along 
which bank there extends for miles a jungle of magnificent grass 
(called Punnee) five or six feet high, just Tike a vast field 
of sugar-cane. In this cover many sorts of animals live, wild 
how, deer, antelopes, neeleye, hares, besides partridges I- 
niumerable. The way to beat this jungle IS hy lines of ele- 
plants, with the sportsinen in the howdahs. Sometimes a 
wild pie will break COVEY, sometimes ib herd of deer, 
and sometimes both together. An excellent shot) ean be 
had from the elephants as the deers dash through the igh grass 
with immense bounds: and when a goodly number of pig and 
deer get up together the bullets fly fast and thick. The Bhaice 
himself was out; he rides and shoots well, and is altogether an 
intelligent, well-educated, and agreeable man. On horseback he 
looks the very pieture of a native gentleman. After the sport, 
the party reposed under the canopy afforded by the foliage of a 
great banyan tree. 

The Puttiala festivities were concluded by a Durbar in the 
Bhurtpore tent, and the display of the bridal presents. The 
reader can imagine what a gorgeous effect the native dresses 
must have had amone all the lavish richness of the furniture, 
On these occasions taste and arrangement are not to be expected, 
The eflect, such as it is, IS produced by in agereaate of the 
gaudiest colors and the richest materials. The little Maharaja 
sat this time on his own throne, and evinced much less shyness 
than muicght have been expected, The display of the bridal 
presents took place in the great quadrangle of the Puttiala 
Palace, and formed truly an extraordinary sight. The reader 
will remember our deseription of the size and spaciousness of 
this square, Well, the entire floor was covered with shawls, 
silks, embroideries, ornaments, and jewellery, narrow inter- 
Slices merely being left for people to move about in. In the 
centre sq are Were laid out the presents from the Maharaja to 
his daughter, corresponding to what we should eall plate and 
wardrobe, and Jewellery besides this there were set out bags 
of Rupees amounting to three lakhs ( 30,000). The value 
of all the presents, cash and other things, was computed by 
the attendants at five lakhs of Rupees (or £50,000). The 
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qui adrangle could best be seen from the upper-rooms, and the sight, 
of this spacious square—one mass of flaunting colors and clittering 
ornaments—gave one an exact idea of the Oriental style of mag- 
nificencee, But besides this the floors ot the hall of audience 
and of the surrounding apartments were also covered with 
similar articles; these were presents to the bride from the 
Cis-Sutley Chiefs ; in one room would be the Jheend presents, in 
another the Nabha presents, and so on. 

After viewing these the party adjourned to an upper-room, 
overlooking the outer quadrangle ; and then the “live stock” 
presented. to the bride began to defile before the company, A 
string of horses, in single file, marched past, about 250 in num- 
ber : the se Were C hie tly, if not entire ly, of the ( is-Sutley ‘] breed, 
This part of the country has always bred horses, and been famous 
for Sikh horsemen; the horses are all high and stout, with immense 
crests: but) they are coarse and have not much endurance ; 
they would not be highly esteemed by Kuropeans. The horses 
now exhibited had all kinds of eilt and silver tr: ippings and orna- 


mental clothing. — After the horses there came ponies of 
Himalayan breeds, from Ladakh, and Yarkund, and Cashmeer, 
and Affghanistan. Then came a string of fine camels, the 


breed of eamels beme excellent in this part of the country, and 
then a string of elephants, mostly trom the Himalayan Hills 
north of THiurdwar. 

That evening all the presents were conveyed to the Bhurtpore 

eamp. The Mahar: Ji L of Puttiala gave the whole camp a special 

feast, himself entertaining the principal persons, And the next 
day the great camp was in motion on its return to Bhurtpore. 
The little bride and bridegroom, however, were not exe mpt from 
the ills of humanity on the march, for they both caught small- 
pox, which, with children of that ave, is a ve ry dangerous com- 
pl: aint: the 2 | both tortunate ‘ly recovered, 

The Puttiala Maharaja certainly managed the monster hospita- 
lities with @reat skill and success. His health was drunk hy the 
Kuropean guests in regular British ashion. When he moved 
about the streets of his capital it was remarkable to see how the 
ercat crowd saluted him with an appearance of real devotion and 
loyalty. Native rulers may be inferior to us in adininistration, 
but they certainly secure a sort of personal veneration fvoda 
their people, which Kuropean rulers never obtain from Asiatics. 
There is no mistaking the genial expression in the faces of a 
crowd, the very clistening ‘of their eyes, the devout bending 
of the head, when the ry salute a Native Prince, especially on oce: 
sions like this one, when all their sentiments are aroused, 

As already explained, the hospitalities were most extensive, 
and the cost to the Maharaja must have been very great. But 
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then each kinsman or friend, on such occasions, presents a 
marriage gift, called “ Neota” or “Tumbél,” to the host. At 
such a time as this, these presents must have amounted to 
a large sum. But there was one kind of hospitality which the 
swell mob expected to receive at the hands of the Bhurtpore 

Maharaja. The custom has been in this wise—a gigantic 
enclosure, called a “ Barha” is formed, the space marked off is 
surrounded by a wallof dry bush and bramble, ten feet high and 
proportionably thick, just one little narrow entrance, sutiicient 
to admit one person at a time, is left, and this is strongly 
guarded. Into this enclosure there are congregated all the 

beggars, wanderers, blackguards, dancers, prize-tighters, profes- 
sional thieves, pick-pockets, and miscellaneous ragtag and bobtail 
that can be found about the place. The reader can imagine 
what a number, how many thousands of such gentny, might be 
found on occasions of royal weddings. There is no prohibition 
against réspectable men entering the enclosure, but of course no 
man, with the least regard for his character, would show his face 
there. On the other hand, the scum of society look forward to 
the Barha for months beforehand. Before this very occasion a 
number of bad characters who were under Police surveillance, and 
were not allowed to leave their homes without ticket of leave, applied 
to the Magistrate for such leave, and explained that they desired 
to enter the ‘ ‘ Barha,” which they presumed would be held at 
Puttiala. Well, when the “ Barha” is re ady on a fixed date, the 
motley assemblage is collected, and kept there for some hours 
till the place becomes as full as possible: not a man who has 
entered is allowed to come out again till the fixed time; one 
would think that the whole thing was like the black hole: but 
these creatures like it. Then, at a fixed time, commences the 
exodus’: one by one the people pass out: and as each man 
passes through the guarded opening, he is presented with one 
Rupee ! And this Rupee i is supposed to defray the cost, which 
the man has been put to, in maintaining himself for the period 
during which he has honored the place * with his presence. 
Sometimes as much as a lakh of Rupees is paid away in 
this manner. A more ridiculous or wasteful expenditure 
cannot be conceived. ~The Native Chiefs fully understand 
the absurdity, but dare not, of their own motion, break 
the custom, for fear of being cursed by the beggars. When 
the young Raja of Nabha, whom we have already mentioned, 
was “married, Mr. Barace, the Commissioner, witnessed one of 
these “ Barhas.” Being much impressed with the folly of 
the thing, Mr. Barnes, on this occasion, advised the Maha- 
raja of Puttiala to discountenance a Barha being held. Forti- 
fied by this advice, the Maharaja followed his own inclination 
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and set his face against the “ Barha,” and thus the scandal was 
avoided. 

We thus conclude this brief account of the marriage ceremonies 
at Puttiala. If an artist had been there to depict the scenes, 
he might have found a dozen or more of highly characteristic 
subjects for the pencil. We have ventured to hope that the 
matter may have some interest to the general student of Indian 
life and customs. Sure we are, at all events, that the internal 
history of the Cis-Sutle} States is worthy the attention of 
the Indian politician. Before 1857, the protected Sikh Statesgvere 
bound to us by associations of half a century. During 1857 they 
thoroughly committed themselves to our cause, and have since 
been well rewarded. Probably there is not at this moment any 
part of India on which we have more right and reason to rely. 
These States again comprise the centre of the great clan of 
Malwa Sikhs. By this means a certain influence is secured over 
the Punjab. Again, the States are so situate that fron) them a 
political lever could be obtaithed, whereby, in emergency, to apply 
force to Hindostan. The independent Chiefs themselves have, of 
late years, greatly improved their administration after the 
European model. First, the boundaries of estates were marked 
off, and this prevented the recurrence of disputes which often led 
to bloodshed. More recently they have begun to measure the 
fields and cultivation, and to fix money assessment of the land- 
tax. At this present time a large part of the land-tax in Put- 
tiala, Jneend, and Nabha is paid, not in kind, according to the old 
system, but in cash. They, are establishing something like Courts 
of justice and improving the police administration. It is probable 
that the States of Puttiala, Jheend, and Nabha are administered 
nearly as well as the adjoining British districts. The country is 
flat, and would appear uninteresting,to the travellers. But from 
the northern portions fine views of the Simla ranges of the Hi- 
malayas can always be obtained in the winter. But it is in the 
southern portion that historical and political interest centres. 
The history of the tract, before the Mogul era, is not known 
with any accuracy. The old fort of Bhutenda, (now in Puttiala 
territory,) one of the most imposing masses of architecture in all 
India, attests the fact that in that age there must have been a 
powerful sovereignty in this province. This structure is of 
astonishing proportion, and exceeds in size the fortress of Agra, or 
any of the:Mogul fortresses. It is situate in the midst of an 
arid unproductive country, and being off the main lines of road, 
(though there is a commercial road running by it,) is not much 
visited by Europeans, but we venture to think that the most 
experienced of Indian travellers would be amazed at its mag- 
nitude. Well, it is near here that the birth-place and cradle of 
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the great Malwa Sikh clan is situate. The soil is dry, sandy, 
salubrious, possessing those qualities which, in Northern India, 
are known. to favor the development of the human frame,— 
tall, manly, hardy men are always to be found in places of this 
sort. The locality has been called, with great truth and wit, 
arida nutrix leonwm, which is exactly applicable, inasmuch as 
the Malwa Sikhs are designated Singhs or Lions. It was here 
that “ Phool,” the common ancestor of all these princes, a wan- 
dering peasant from Rajpootana, first began to occupy land. At 
that time the fiscal officer of the Mogul Governor at Lahore 
objected to “Phool’s” presence, and summarily evicted him. 
Soon afterwards, however, Phool returned with some stalwart 
relations, and firmly established himself there. As each village 
was founded, it produced some men who established a name 
or a family that afterwards became famous. Thus reach village 
in that locality has a sort of historical association about it, 
and as the country is quite flat, the travellers ascending 
any one of the lofty houses or towers in this vicinity can 
descry several villages rising out of the plain, every one of 
which is connected with the subsequent history of the Cis- 
Sutlej States. The people have been distinguished for phy- 
sique and agricultural industry rather than intellect. or acute- 
ness. When the last of the great Sikh prophets, Gooroo Govind, 
was travelling about, making converts to the politico-religious 
sect of the Sikhs, he specially favored this part of the country, pro- 
bably finding that the simple people were more docile and more 
amenable to superstitious influences than elsewhere. It is near 
this that Mokut-Sur, or Tank of the Martyrs, one of those spots 
most venerated by the Sikhs, is situated. Many and many 
a solitary tree in the midst of the waste marks a spot where 
the prophet rested after his wandering, and began to unfold his 
doctrine to wondering rustics. And many a village has traditions 
of the hairbreadth escapes of the holy man from the vengeance 
of Mogul officers. Even some jungles are shown where the 
hunted and much vexed prophet lay hid for a season. These 
recollections still survive, and were of great service to us when, 
in 1857, the Sikhs were invited to do battle against an upstart 


descendant of these very Moguls. 
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Art. IX.—1. Financial Statement by the Right Honorable James 
Wilson, delivered before the Legislative Council. 1860. 

2. Exposition of New Taxes for informateon of Natives. Pub- 
lished by authority. 1860. 


WE have placed at the head of this Article the printed report 
of Mr. Wilson’s Financial Statement.* The delivery of that 
speech formed an era not only in the Finance of India, but 
also in the contemporary history of the Empire. The finances 
of India, both retrospective and” prospective, were laid, bare. 
Measures of taxation were proposed, which will have the effect 
of laying appropriate burdens on the ficher classes, instead of 
putting a drag on the wheel of trade and industry. Other 
measures of great importance, such as the establishment of a 
new Currency; the formation of a real Finance Department, 
after the model of the Treasury and Exchequer in England ; 
the organization of a Police, ‘which may justify a positive reduc- 
tion of the Native Army, were foreshadowed. ‘The advantages 
of frank publicity in matters relating to imperial administra- 
tion" were recognized ; and a generous appeal to public opinion 
was made. So far as the Bengal Presidency generally, and 
the European community of the capitals of Madras and Bombay 
are concerned, that*appeal has been cordially responded to. 
Although the chief among the new taxes touches the Euro- 
peans directly, and, indeed, falls upon them more than any 
other tax could péssibly fall, they have lent a warm support 
to the Queen’s,Government at this juncture, and set the best 
example to their Indian fellow subjects. Their conduct has 
indeed been truly disinterested and patriotic. 

As every one knows, the three taxes proposed on that 
occasion were, first/y, an Income Tax; secondly, a Licensing of 
Arts, Trades, and Professions ; third/y, a Tax on Tobacco. For the 
two first taxes, namely, Tncomts Tax and Micences, the Bills were 
read a second time at the meeting of the Legislative Council 
on the 14th April. These Bills must accordingly be now 
under the consideration of Select Committees of the Council, 
and will, apparently, be passed finally within a month from 
that date. From the printed draft of the Income Tax Bill, 
we observe that the Act is to come in force from May. It 
would seem probable that a similar date will be assigned 
to the Licence Bill. No Bill for the Tobacco Tax has yet been 
presented to the Council. As these three taxes form one 
of the main topics of the day, we shall endeavor briefly to 
discuss their main principles, without fatiguing our readers 
with unnecessary details. 
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But as it has been said that the Financial Crisis might be 
met by means of reduced expenditure alone, without the 
imposition of new taxes, we shall premise with a few remarks 
on that point. The year 1856-7 was a favorable period, 
financially, that is to say, the Government just managed to make 
both ends meet. Its revenues were tolerably abundant; -its 
expenditure not excessive. And "now Indian economists harp 
upon that expenditure, and desire to return to it. The 
expenditure of 1856-7 is fast becoming a political cry, just 
as the expenditure of 1835 was ‘long the cry of the Ultra- 
economists and Peace-at-any-price Party in England. Every 
one knows how delusive the hopes of that party in this 
respect have proved to Be. If similag hopes shall ever arise 
in India, they will, we fear, be equally disappointed. We 
believe that dor ‘some years to come the expenditure of 
the Empire will not come down to any thing approach- 
ing the standard of 1856-7; and we fear that it will never 
again be reduced quite down to-that pomt. Our readers 
will re: adily believe that no reductions in the purely Civil 
Departments’ “are possible. The salaries of the Covenanted 
Service no longer constitute a matter of class-interesty or 
exclusive patronage. The competition s¥stem has brought the 
prospects of the Indian Civil Service into the English market. 
Intellectual fithess is, like other things, a nfarketable article. If 
the Queen’s Government wishes (as doubtless it must wish) to 
secure. first-rate young men for the Indian Civil Services from 
the. schools and colleges of the United Kingdom, then a certain 
scale: of advahtages must be held out. The competition system 
has ‘been under trial for some four years: and, though excellent 
young men have come out to this country, still it is evident 
that the existing salaries are only just sufficient to attract first- 
rate English talent from the ‘educational institutions of the 
mother country. Unless, therefore, the salaries were kept up, 
it is doubtful whether the men whom Government would desire 
to have could be had. The salaries of the Uncovenanted 
Services are almost sure, on the whole, to be raised, as the 
field of employment is fast extending, as more and more 
opportunities are opening, and as the qualifications of the 
Officers themselves are advancing proportionably. No doubt 
the various civil contingencies may be checked and reduced ; 
and purely ministerial establishments might be prevented 
from increasing. But it is notorious, even in this branch 
of expenditure, that the salaries of native ministerial officials 
are too low to secure honesty and fidelity. Then the doing 
away with the defective organization of the Police, and the 
substitution of a really organized Police, will be sure to add 
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to civil expenditure: although the measure may _ enable 
Government to reduce the+Native Army. Then all additional 
expenditure in the Educational Department has been stopped 
for some time, yet every well-wisher to the progress of the 
native population will desire that this restriction may be 
relaxed as soon as the Finances may permit. Here again 
some increase of expenditure may be looked for. Then it is 
sufficient to barely mention Public Works, which have unavoid- 
ably been starved for some time past. In this Department the ° 
necessities of the country cry aloud for increased expenditure as 
soon as it shall be possible. *Then let it be remembered that 
since the favorite epoch of 1856-7, the interest of the Indian 
Debt has been increasgd by ¢wo fhillions annually. Here 
is a downright addition which no skill can obviate, no economy 
avoid. . . 

Then as to military expenditure,—in this controversial age, 
when no two opinions agree on certain subjects, there is one point 
on which absolute unanimity reigns in the minds of all English- 
men, namely, the increase to the European Army. But as ‘there 
is no object so necessary, so also there is none so expensive. 
Not, only will the disbursements of pay be great, but the Com- 
missariat will be most expensive. And the increase of Euro- 
peans will surely produce the effect it has invariably produced 
heretofore, namely, a great rise in prices. The deduction from 
experience is, that it will, in future, cost much more to maintain 
an European soldier in India than heretofore... There will, at the 
same time, be a vast increase of artillery, ordnance stores,. and 
material to be reckoned on. Doubtless a really great retluotion of 
the Native Trodps is to be expected, but then such reduction’ will 
never counterbalance the increase to the European Force ; and 
against this reduction the increased cost of the organized and quasi- 
military Police (without the formation of which the Native Army 
cannot be reduced,) will operate as a partial set-off. Moreover, 
whatever reductions may be managed, catinot take effect at once. 
There are obvious political objections to hasty and mconsiderate 
reduction of Native Troops and Levies. Mr. Wilson, in his speech 
to the Legislative Council, on the 14th April, gave a remarkable 
instance of the practical difficulty of giving immediate effect 
to proposed reductions. Even the able and « energetic Govern- 
ment of Madras, which was most earnest in the matter of 
reductions, and proposed to effect great diminution, found 
itself unable to carry out its intentions for many months. But 
in his speech before the Legislative Council, on the 21st April, 
Mr. Wilson showed the reductions in the military expenditure 
within the last two years. These have indeed been great— 
three and a half millions already have been reduced, one and a 
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half are being reduced, one more is expected to be reduced, and 
perhaps one more after that. In all six or seven millions of 
reduction. ‘This would bring the expenditure down by about 
one-third from its highest limit, and to about fourteen or thirteen 
millions per annum. But even this minimum will be two millions 
in excess of the eleven millions which used to be the cost of the 
Army before 1857. There must evidently be a permanent addi- 
tion to our military expenditure of two or three millions per 
annum in consequence of the events of 1857. 

The most cursory glance at the above points will show 
that a return to the expenditure of 1856-7 is impossible. 
The English Government at Home is, in intention at least, 
notoriously economical. No thinking man can doubt that an 
English Statesman of Mr. Wilson’s stamp will reduce expendi- 
ture to the lowest point compatible with efficiency. But we 
do not see how he can, do what he may, retire within the limit 
which existed before the Mutinies. But even in that year, and 
in the most favorable cycles of financial years, our income did 
not do much more than cover expenditure. In times of pro- 
found peace both ends did certainly meet. But the moment 
that any trouble arose this meeting was rudely parted ; and 
when the rent became dangerously ,wide, a new loan was opened. 
In England, when a Chancellor of the Exchequer has fixed the 
expenditure side of his Budget, he can consider his ways and 
means, and, if necessary, lay on the requisite taxes. Again, if 
one tax is found to be unduly detrimental, it can be lightened 
or abolished, and another one can be substituted. But heretofore 
the income of the Indian Government has known no such elasti- 
city... If the deficit is great, the only known stop-gap is a loan. 
If a particular tax is felt to have a depressing effect, still 
relief cannot be afforded, because there is no other conceiv- 
able tax to fall back upon: no new resource to be hoped 
for. Yet none can doubt that, if some of the existing 
taxes could be safely mitigated, industry and wealth would 
increase. The tendency of late years has been to reduce the 
assessment of the land revenue in many parts of India: 
wherever such reduction has taken place the increase of culti- 
vation has been remarkable. The reduction of assessments 
in some of the Madras districts caused an immediate increase 
of cultivation, and reduced the emigration of coolies to Ceylon, 
to the dismay of the coffee planters in that island. Any loss 
or trouble to the coffee interest is of course greatly to be 
regretted; but we merely point to the fact to show the decisive 
consequences which follow a reduction of land revenue. 
Instances of the benefit of reduction of land-tax might be 
multiplied from all parts of the Bengal Presidency. Then 
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Mr. Wilson has clearly shown now that the high rates of 
Customs Duties can be reduced with advantage. 

Again, it has been stated that doubts are entertained in some 
quarters regarding the existence of a large deficit at the present 
time. We fear that unfortunately not the least room for 
any such doubt exists. Would indeed that there were! It does 
indeed seem to be prima facie impossible to avoid the con- 
clusion that there must be a deficiency at least as great as 
that declared by Mr. Wilson. The calculation which brought 
out a deficit of six millions appears to be based on the best 
data available. The actual expenditure of the previous year 
was taken, from that were deducted a// decreases which could 
be relied upon or could be reasonably expected. And still there 
results the deficit. So that if all promises of reduction are 
fulfilled, if all hopes are realized, there will still be a deficit even 
at the best. But supposing that some expectations remain 
unfulfilled, (and every one experienced in public affairs knows 
how fallacious such expectations gften prove to be,) then the 
deficit will be even greater than that stated. Doubtless a more 
certain conclusion can be drawn as soon as the Budget, pro- 
mised by the late Figancial Resolution, shall have been framed. 
But the existence of a large deficit, more or less, is proved 
not only by figures, but by all probability, and by a variety of 
collateral considerations. 

The uncertainty of the opium revenue has so long been 
a favorite theme with Indian publicists, that the bare mention 
of the topic is enough in this place. The opium revenue is 
still buoyant, the last sales were highly profitable : but the 
culture of the poppy has been legalized in China. John-Chi- 
naman will soon be in the field against John-ryot. And the 
wolf, which has so long been prophesied, may come at last. 

Again, whatever may have been said to the contrary, we 
believe in the growing prosperity of the country. An Indian 
Porter has not yet arisen to chronicle the progress of the 
nation. But so far as the force of particular statistics and 

eneral considerations can go, we may attest the correctness 
of Mr. Wilson’s impressions regarding the material prosperity 
of India. Some exception has been taken to Mr. Wilson’s 
comparison of the North-West Provinces with Belgium. But 
we suspect that many North-Westers will accept the compli- 
ment as true. ‘The other day we observed a statement in 
General Sleeman’s Tour through Oude, from which it appears 
that those parts of the old kingdom which were incorporated in 
the North-West Provinces half a century ago, have doubled in 
revenue within that period. Then is not the increase of cultivation 
under the permanent settlement of Bengal quite notorious ? 
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Does not the new survey show how the lands, waste according 
to the returns of Lord Cornwallis’ time, are now under the 
plough? Do not the reports of Eastern Bengal speak volumes for 
the growth of the water traffic? Is not the face of the Hooghly 
covered from morn till eve with boats? ‘Then the deeply inter- 
esting Minutes of Sir Charles Trevelyan’s Tour in the Madras 
Presidency show the vitality and prosperity of the people in 
the Southern Peninsula. The external commerce of India 
generally is doubling in every decade. The increase is propor- 
tionately much the same in Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay. 
And then there is Kurrachee, promising to become the new 
Calcutta. Every census that has yet been taken in India 
points to the conclusion that the population is fast increasing. 
On the whole, then, we may have a good hope that the Empire 
will prove to be elastio under pressure ; and that by the appli- 
cation of sound political gconomy to our Finance, some additional 
resources might be obtained for the State without interfering 
with that prosperity, which it must ever be the object of the 
British Government to cherish and promote. 

Every one of the points urged would require to be supported 
by det ails in order to be thoroughly madé good. But such 
details would not be interesting to the general reader. If these 
points, however, have been at all correctly indicated, then cer- 
tainly it does seem that fo return to the expenditure of 1856-7 
is impossible ; that even if that limit could bé restored, it would 
not be satisfactory ; that the existing deficit must be met by 
other means than loans; that the existing taxes require to be 
reduced rather than enhanced ; that in the present condition 
of the country some new taxation is possible, if it were judi- 
ciously imposed. There are no data available to us whereby the 
exact amount required, or the period over which the deficit may 
extend, can be computed. But it seems certain that several 
millions, perhaps five or six millions additional revenue for 
sometime to come, will be absolutely needed. If, then, this sum 
is to be supplied by new taxes, there comes the question as to 
how they should be laid on. 

Now, it is obvious to remark, that the resources of Indian 
taxation are not very numerous. Nothing more can be hoped 
for at present from the land-tax: if irrigation shall be 
improved and cultive ition extend, the profit will be a matter 
of time. The Sea Customs Duties have already been raised 
to the utmost limit of safety. Stamp Duties are being 
already extended as much as possible—this branch of reve- 
nue is no doubt elastic, but it cannot afford any very great 
aid to the State. The Salt Tax is already considerable over 
all parts of the country: an increase of it is said to be 
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practicable in the Madras Presidency ; but here again nothing 
very great can be expected. The excise on drugs and spirits 
is already pitched high: if it were raised much more it 
would become prohibitory. Transit duties, though a favorite 
device with native Government, are very objectionable, being 
oppressive, and detrimental to trade. Octroi duties, though 
popular in some parts of the country, are fitted for municipal rather 
than imperial purposes—if carried too far, they would affect 
trade in a hundred ways. The same objection applies to cus- 
toms lines on the frontiers of the Empire. A succession tax 
would no doubt be a very fair impost: but it would be gradual 
in its operation, and would not yield much. The succession 
duties imposed in England have proved very unproductive: in 
India, too, the tax would be much evaded on personal property, 
and would consequently fall almost entirely on real property. 
A tax on equipages, horses, and the like, would certainly not be 
productive in this country, as these things are not used in 
sufficient abundance. A tax on houses and windows would, 
doubt, be practicable, but it is already imposed in many parts 
of the country for Police purposes. If it were enhanced, the 
assessment of it Would be difficult, and the incidence unequal. 
It is evident, then, that most, if not all, the taxes which suggest 
themselves from Indian experience, would* prove inadequate to 
the immediate wants of the Empiré, besides being impolitic 
in practice. 

Now Mr. Wilson has, avoiding all these expedients, deter- 
mined to meet the crisis by imposing three new taxes, namely, 
the Income Tax, the Excise on Tobacco, the Licensing of Arts, 
Trades, and Professions. And we now propose to consider very 
briefly how fer these measures answer the requirements of the 
time : how far they are likely to supply the State with the 
funds so imperatively needed : how far they press in fair 
proportion on rich and poor: how far they are free from any 
injurious tendency to depress industry or shackle trade : how 
far they avoid undue interference with the habits and customs 
of the people. 

The first of the three taxes now proposed is the Income Tax. 
This impost has been familiar to all Englishmen as furnishing 
a mighty engine in time of any emergency, and supplying 
the means which enable the Governors to remit duties which 
press upon industry. It is well known that, since the introduc- 
tion of that tax, the incomes derived from industry of all kinds, 
and classed under Schedule D., corresponding to Schedule 3 in 
the Indian Bill, have actually doubled. On the 14th April 
Mr. Wilson showed how the condition of clerks has improved 
in England, and predicted similar good fortune for the class of 
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clerks in India—the Income Tax notwithstanding. So also for 
India generally, one main advantage of the Income Tax appears 
to be this, that it interferes with nothing in particular, depresses 
no kind of industry, fetters no branch of trade. Most taxes 
that could be thought of do produce one or other of those effects, 
but the Income Tax does not. If a consumer has to pay an 
excise on an article, he may consume less, and the production 
is affected. Ifa customer has to pay a heavy customs duty 
on an article he may take less of it, and thus the importation is 
affected. But an Income Tax is paid from a man’s general 
resources: and if it be moderate, it cannot be said to affect his 
consumption of any particular thing whatever. However 
unpopular a tax of this kind may be, it certainly will not 
hinder the growth of national prosperity: and this is surely 
an immense point. Then, again, the Income Tax is one of the 
few taxes that passes over the poor and falls on those who are 
rich, and are comparatively well to do; while it is at the 
same time really productive to the State. If a duty falls 
on an itis used by the rich alone (such as equipages), it 
will not yield much. If it fallon an article of very general use, 
then, while it yields much, it falls absolutely as much on the poor as 
the rich ; ; and relatively to the respective means of the parties, it 
falls much more heavily on the poor. ‘Then the Income Tax i is one 
that can be apportioned with precise justice to each person’s means. 
It is sometimes said, thoughtlessly, that such and such districts, 
or such and such classes are too poor to be subjected to Income 
Tax. But if a district is impoverished, it will, from the very 
nature of the tax, pay but little. If a man has less than his 
neighbors, why, he will of course pay less Income Tax: while 
under any other duty, he would probably have had to pay just 
as much as others. Then, although the Income Tax, no doubt, has 
@ forbidding aspect in the eyes of natives, still the strict impar- 
tiality with which it falls on all classes, European and Native, 
official and non-official alike, cannot fail to mitigate unpopu- 
larity. There is nothing like class legislation in the matter ; 
no exemption of officials, no sacrifice of native to European 
interests. The financial crisis affects all: and all are interested 
in the stability of the Government, therefore all contribute to 
support the burden according to their means—the poorer classes 
being alone exempted. Such we conceive are some of the 
arguments by which the policy of an Income Tax may be 
justitied. 

Then as to the Bill itself, which is now before the public in 
the form which it bore at the second reading. The parts and 
sections in it are numerous—and will appear at first sight to be 
intricate. Those portions, however, which affect the mass of the 
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tax-payers, and tax-collectors, are simple enough. But in such 
places as the Presidency Towns, various questions might and 
doubtless will arise, for which provision must be made. The 
law advisers of Government therefore appear to us to have done 
quite right im availing themselves of English legal and — ‘al 
experience in rendering the Act complete in all respects. As 
our readers know, the duty is to be levied on all incomes derived 
from four main sources : namely (Schedule 1), real property ; (2) 
personal property, trades and professions ; (3) public funds; (4) 
official salaries. Incomes under 200 Rupees annually are to be 
exempted. Incomes from 200 Rupees to 500 are to be taxed at 
2 per cent. Incomes of 500 Rupees and upwards are to be 
taxed at 4 per cent., of which 1 per cent will be for public 
works, and will be specially administered by Local Committees. 
Except the said 1 per cent., all the other duties will be for the 
general service of Government. Power is taken to extend the 
operation of the Act for five years, from May 1860. 

There are one or two main points on which a few words 
will not be out of place here. The Act provides that the 
main spring of the machinery in all the districts in the 
interior shall be the ordinary Collector, and that all existing 
fiscal districts shall be made use of for the purposes of this Act. 
By this plan the working of the scheme will be simple and easily 
intelligible to the people. The whole thing will be managed 
quietly, without any administrative parapher nalia, through 
officials to whom the people are accustomed, and by processes 
with which they are familiar. With the Collector there are to 
be associated two or three officers, (in the same way, we presume, 
as Local Committees are now formed,) and one or two non-offi- 
cial persons. In most districts the non-official member will 
in practice be a native. The association of suth a person with 
the Collector ought to inspire the natives with confidence in 
the scheme. On every ground we advocate the vesting native 
gentlemen with administr ative functions, wherever the ‘y are 
found to possess the requisite qualifications. In the Presidency 
Towns, instead of a Collector and his Committee, there will be 
a board of Income ‘Tax Commissioners, of whom a fixed propor- 
tion will be non-official. In every place, whether in town or 
country, there will be an officer appointed to make special assess- 
ment whenever the parties desire it. A man may dislike, for 
particular reasons, to make a return before the Collector and 
the Commissioner. Therefore he may make his return and be 
assessed by a special officer, with every precaution for secrecy. 
Indeed, in this, as in all other points, the Bill makes stringent 
provisions for secrecy. The officers of all grades employed are 
sworn not to divulge any particulars. A breach of this oath is 
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punishable criminally. This would preclude them, we presume, 
from divulging even toGovernment. All records, &c., are to be 
sealed up. 

The superior revenue authorities are to arrange for the disposal 
of the records. It will, we apprehend, be desirable that all 
these papers be destroyed periodically. The Act, as it stands at 
present, appears to provide very carefully for the prevention 
of anything like an inquisitorial process. In this respect it 
goes even beyond the English Act. In England a man may 
be asked questions, though he may decline to. answer, and may 
be called on to produce his books, though he may refuse to do 
so. But by the Indian Act questions will not be asked; and 
books will not be called for. Every man is to make a return 
of his income under a sealed cover. A man will either be 
assessed according to his own return, in that case nothing 
further takes place, until the time for payment comes—or a 
man may be assessed at a sum in excess of his return, in that 
case he will be informed. If he submits, well and good. If 
he objects, then he may be heard before the Collector and the 
Committee (or the Income Tax Commissioners, if in Presidency 
Towns). Then he can say what he likes, and produce what 
papers he likes. The Committee will listen to what he chooses 
to say; and will look at whatever paper he chooses to show ; 
and they will then exercise their own judgment. If he suc- 
ceeds in showing that he ought to pay less than the amount 
first assessed, then he would be relieved accordingly. If he 
failed to do this, then the assessment would hold good. The 
onus probandi rests on him. The assessing officer will judge 

as he best can, from his own knowledge, from general consider- 
ations and probability, and from the facts ‘adduced by the 
Magistrate hims*lf. But no paper or book will be inspected, or 
business investigated, except such as the party himself may 
voluntarily bring Seward, Obviously it would be impossible 
to frame provisions more consider ate to the tax- -payers than 
these : or to carry precautions against inquisitorial procedure 
further than these. Indeed, so far have they been carried, 
that sometimes the assessing officer will be obliged to make 
a somewhat conjectural assessment. Still in a matter of 
this kind it is well to err if there be error at all on 
the side of consideration to the tax-payers. Inquisition in 
this matter would be more unpopular in the natives even than 
with Europeans. And the entire avoidance of this will do 
much to popularize the introduction of the measure. Parties are 
to be allowed to compound for a fixed sum, progressively increas- 
ing one-twentieth per annum on the original assessment, for 
terms of three or five years. Incomes derived from the land 
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are to be taxed, if they exceed the minimum of Rs. 200. In 
many provinces, when the land is held by a peasant proprietary, 
there will be very few persons who come under the rule. For 
the profits of a landholder have been considerately assumed at 
50 per cent. on the annual revenue—so, that, unless a man is 
paying so large an amount of land revenue as 400 Rupees, 
he will not be supposed to have a profit of Rs. 200: 
and even then it will be open to him, if he likes, to adduce 
special proof that he has less. In Northern India, in most 
parts of Bombay, in the ryotwaree districts of Madras, there 
will not be many landholders paying income tax. In the 
permanently settled districts of Bengal and the Benares province, 
and Madras, the zemindars will be assessed according to their 
actual income from their estates. Many of these gentry will, 
no doubt, come under the Income Tax: and as they are the 
most fortunate class in India, they are certainly fair subjects 
of taxation. The business of the tax will no doubt add to 
the labors of the Collectors: but the work of assessment will 
not be constant, and will come round once a year only. They 
are in respect of local influence and knowledge, and administra- 
tive resources, the fittest agency for the execution of this import- 
ant measure. Any other agency that could be selected would 
create an imperium in imperio, within each district, and 
establish a concurrent, perhaps a conflicting, jurisdiction. Such 
arrangements are always perplexing to the people, and weaken 
the force of any measure. The Collector will have a Committee 
to assist him: and there will be a special officer to try the 
more troublesome cases. The Bill provides for salaries, such 
as may be found proper, being allowed by Government, and 
we presume that the Collector will be able to employ such 
extra establishment as he requires. Indeed the Bill pro- 
vides expressly that the Assessors shall be appointed by the 
Collector. We presume that the Assessors will be generally 
native officials of a class similar to the Tehseeldars in the North- 
West Provinces. Such generally are the provisions of the Bill 
as it stands at the second reading, and at this time of writing. 
But it is now before a Select Committee of the Council, and of 
course alterations may be made by them. 

It is really vain at the present time to speculate on the 
amount which the Income Tax may be expected to yield. 
We have heard various calculations made with results 
equally various. The lowest calculation puts down one million 
or one crore, and the highest three crores. If the State 
Exchequer shall receive two crores a year from this source, 
it will be tolerably fortunate, but there really are no reliable 
data. 
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The next tax is that of the Licences. Every person exer- 
cising an art, trade, or profession, is to take out an annual 
licence. After the experience of Mr. Harington’s Bill any 
attempt at graduation is avoided. Such classification as is 
attempted is to be of the simplest kind. Artisans are to pay 
one Rupee, retail dealers two Rupees and four Rupees, whole- 
sale dealers, bankers, and members of professions ten Rupees. 
These licences are to be paid by all persons who come under 
the above designation, and the tax is apparently to be per- 
manent. With the upper and middle classes the licence will 
not be felt. With the lower classes it will be the contribu- 
tion which they are to make to the fiscal requirements of the 
State. It has been said that it will be difficult to define what 
persons belong to the several classes respectively which are 
mentioned in the Bill as it stood at the second reading. What- 
ever defects there may be in the definition can be amended by 
the Select Committee to which the Bill has been referred. The 
objection is, we believe, theoretical rather than practical. In 
practice the Collector will soon settle which man should in 
justice pay one Rupee, which man should pay two Rupees, and 
soon. The impost is not heavy, and, like the Income Tax, does 
not press on any particular industry, nor interfere with any par- 
ticular trade. It will not of course be popular. But it is 
notorious that similar taxes (Mohturfa and Visabadee) have, 
from ancient times, been collected in the Madras Presidency. And 
very recently this very Licence Tax was introduced peacefully 
and successfully in all the villages of the Punjab Territories, and 
partially in Oude also. Moreover, under Native Rule, these # same 
classes are always subjected to direct taxation of one kind or other, 
which taxes have generally been remitted under British Rule. 
It is now high time that the lower non-agricultural class should 
bear its share in the burdens of the country. ‘ 

The third tax is the Tobacco Duty. The arguments in favor 
of this tax were well summed up by Mr. G. “Campbell i in his 
pamphlet on the Finances of India. The tobacco plant is grown 
more or less in all parts of India. The consumption of the article, 
though not universal, is very extensive among all classes, 
yet it is not a necessary absolutely ; but really partakes of the 
character of a luxury. It cannot be called a necessary, when 
the Sikhs, who are physically the finest race in India, do 
altogether without it. Itis not likely that a moderate duty 
would perceptibly interfere with the consumption. No doubt a 
heavy duty, such as eight annas a seer, might have this effect, 
and might produce discontent. But it has now been clearly 
explained all over the country that the duty is not to exceed 
three annasa seer. The real diffic ulty in the matter is the mode 
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of levying the duty, and the details of the measure have not yet 
been presented to the public. In the mean time various methods 
have been discussed publicly ; and to some of these we shall very 
briefly advert: the most easy and obvious method is to levy the 
duty on the cultivation itself. In most parts of India we have 
complete field surveys which are annually revised. Doubtless, 
every acre of ground under tobacco cultivation can be perfectly 
known. To levy a duty thereon would be quite easy. but then 

the tax would take the form of a direct impost on the land which 
already pays land tax. This may be objectionable, though the 
objection is perhaps apparent rather than real. And then 

arrangements would have to be made to prevent illicit importa- 
tion of tobacco grown in neighboring native states, W hich, being 
untaxed, w ould be brought into our territories, and would drive 
our home-grown tobacco out of our markets. Unless this could be 
prevented, it were certainly better not to impose a duty which 
could only have the effect of transferring the growth of tobacco 
from our own territory to that of the neighboring Native States. 

In Bengal Proper this difficulty would not perhaps be felt ; as 
that province is not mixed up with Native States where tobacco 
is grown. But it would be felt in those parts of the North-West 
Provinces which adjoin Central India, and in those parts of the 
Punjab which are interlaced with protected Sikh States and 
other Principalities. In the Bombay Presidency the territories of 
the Guicowar and the Nizam are in immediate contact with most 
of our districts. And many of the Madras Districts are in con- 
tiguity with the Mysore and Hydrabad Territories. The 
smuggling of tobacco then would have to be carefully guarded 
against. And this could not be done by the establishment of 
preventive e lines. Such lines do indeed answer very well when 
the frontier is tolerably straight ; and when the articles are 
bulky. Many of our readers will have heard of the great 
customs hedge, made of bushes and brambles, which exists on 
the North- WwW est line, and extends, for many miles, like a Chinese 
wall. This may be effectual enough to keep out articles like 
salt or sugar, W hich, if brought at all, will be brought in large 
quantities. But tobacco “smugglers, who operate along a 
frontier running not in a straight line, but in a series of 
minute zig-zags, and who carry the article in small quantities 
on their heads or about their persons, will not be kept out 
by a Chinese wall. Moreover, the smuggling would be 
so profitable that the smuggler could well afford to be caught 
now and then. The difficulty i is indeed considerable, though * we 

believe that, with good arrangements, it may be met. Then it 
has been proposed to manage the Tobacco Duty on the same 
plan as that by which the excise on drugs and spirits is 
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managed. This is, no doubt, quite feasible. The exclusives 
privilege of dealing in tobacco would be sold by auction, and™ 
all producers and all consumers would be obliged to deal with 
the Government contractor. The competition is supposed to 
keep up the price of the contract. It would then become the 
contractor’s Tasenedd to prevent smuggling, and as he would 
possess much knowledge of the trade, and of the habits of the 
smugglers, he would no doubt be able to check illicit practices. 
Thus, from motives of self-interest, the contractor becomes a 
sort of preventive officer. This plan then does, to a great extent, 
obviate the objection to which other plans are open, namely, 
the difficulty of preventing illicit practices. But this method 
would not render the tax so productive as it might be other- 
wise. The absence of any fixed duty causes ereatuncertainty 
as to the productive power of the duty. A large share, none 
can say how large a share, goes to the contractor. And thus, 
while the people pay a ereat deal, the whole does not go to 
the State. The fiscal profit is not proportionate to the sacri- 
fices which the tax-payers make. Another method would be 
a Government monopoly. This is of course feasible, and may 
think it the best plan. It would certainly be productive : 
though it would entail much administrative trouble. Probably 
the best plan will be one that shall partake partly of the cha- 
racter of monopoly, partly the character of the contract system, 
but which shall ensure the amount of State revenue by means 
of a fixed duty. The cultivator might be obliged to dispose 
of the tobacco either to a licenced contractor, or toa Government 
establishment. The contractor might take out a pass for 
all the tobacco he received, and might be placed under excise 
supervision. And he might pay a fixed rate of duty for 
all the tobacco he sold to retail dealers or others. In case 
there should be an insufficiency of contractors or wholesale 
dealers, or in case these persons should combine either to 
evade the Government duty, or to deprive the cultivator of a 
fair market, Government ware-houses or depdéts might be 
established, where the tobacco might be received from the 
cultivator at a fair price, and then sold to retail dealers at a 
price sufficient to cover the prescribed duty. The wholesale 
dealer may not have so strong an interest in stopping illicit 
practices as a contractor would have under the competition 
system. But the wholesale dealer would have a considerable 
interest in the matter, and so far would assist the excise autho- 
rities. And then, after all, the Collector could do something 
through his own establishments for the prevention of smuggling. 
The ‘arrangements would vary in different districts ; but 
some arrangement or other could always be made. And it is 
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probable that adjoining Native Independent States might often 
©be induced to introduce a Tobacco Tax of their own similar to 
ours. And then there would be no danger of British grown 
tobacco being undersold. 

A system “not very dissimilar to this has been adopted by the 
Bengal Government for the tax on the Gunja (an intoxic: ating 
drug, ) produced in the Rajshaye district. And now the duty is 
yielding three times as much as it used to yield under the 
competition system. 

It has been proposed to include “ pan” or “ betel-leaf” in 
the same category with tobacco—and certainly the same argu- 
ments apply to the one article as the other. The pan is largely cul- 
tivated in Bengal, in Southern India, and in parts of Northern 
India also. The peculiar appliances necessary to protect the 
leaf from the sun (the enclosure of grass and sticks; the 
sticks up which the plant is trained to gro yw; the flat roof over 
the enclosure,) render the culture easily distinguishable. What- 
ever system shall answer for tobacco, would answer equally well 
for ‘ pan.” 

Such then briefly are the new Taxes. That they are neces- 
sary has been clearly proved. That they will not prove oppressive 
has been shown with such argument as the case admits of. 
That they will be successfully lev ied may be reasonably hoped. 
An exposition for the information of natives has been published, 
so that there may be no misapprehension of the intentions of 
Government. We may trust that the natives will profit by the 
good example set by their European fellow-subjects, and will 
support the Government under whose protection they live ; and 
that all classes will unite in cheerfully bearing a share of the 
burden imposed by State necessity, remembering that when 
such a great deliverance from imminent danger has been recent- 
ly vouchsafed to the country, some temporary sacrifice in time 


of peace need hardly be grudged. 





